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PREFACE 


Every  author,  and  every  book  which  he  calls  into  being, 
desires  to  be  read  and  understood,  and  above  all  not  to 
be  taken  for  something  else.  It  is  important  to  this 
book,  for  a  particular  reason,  that  it  should  not  be 
judged  as  if  it  were  an  anthology.  An  anthology,  in 
the  common  use  of  the  word,  is  a  selection  implying 
a  guarantee,  almost  an  award  of  merit.  Yet  it  is  in 
reality  a  classification  in  accordance  with  a  law  laid 
down  by  an  individual :  what  the  selector  must  admit 
to  be  a  personal  preference.  But  the  anthologist  has 
a  justification  in  reserve,  and  one  based  on  an  ancient 
authority :  he  claims  to  be  generalized  as  the  typical 
trained  or  cultivated  man  (the  ireTrac8evg.tvos  of  Aris¬ 
totle)  who  knows  absolutely  and  at  sight  the  difference 
between  the  best  and  the  inferior  in  art.  Such  an 
imagined  infallibility  is  comforting  enough  to  the  claim¬ 
ant,  but  to  those  whom  he  wishes  to  guide  it  may  be 
either  unconvincing  or  misleading.  Even  among  humble 
followers  there  will  be  murmurs  heard.  A  distinguished 
poet  once  omitted  Gray’s  Elegy  from  a  general  collection 
of  flowers  of  the  mind,  and  defended  the  decision  on  the 
ground  that  the  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  the 
right  place  to  draw  it  was  just  above  Gray’s  Elegy. 
Another,  equally  distinguished,  is  reported  to  have  ex¬ 
cluded  the  great  majority  of  modem  poems  for  the 
reason  that  if  they  were  printed  side  by  side  with  the 
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work  of  former  centuries  there  would  be  a  glaring  con¬ 
trast  apparent.  This  decision  was  in  fact  a  resolve  to 
maintain  the  definition  and  prolong  the  domination  of 
the  Golden  Treasury.  It  recalls  the  saying  in  a  well- 
known  history  of  English  Literature,  “  He  was  a  power 
of  a  static  species  :  he  was  able,  by  the  vigour  and  uni¬ 
formity  of  his  gift,  to  hold  English  poetry  stationary  for 
sixty  years.”  But  the  point  is  not  in  reality  sustained  by 
what  follows — namely,  that  “  the  result  of  various  revo¬ 
lutionary  movements  in  prosody  and  style  made  during 
the  Victorian  age  was  merely  in  every  case  temporary. 
There  was  an  explosion,  the  smoke  rolled  away,  and 
Tennyson’s  statue  stood  exactly  where  it  did  before.” 
This  is  a  different  thing  from  representing  the  poet  as  a 
powerful  monopolist  and  reactionary  :  it  does  not  show 
that  he  prevented  statues  from  being  erected  on  other 
sites  to  Browning,  Matthew  Arnold,  Patmore,  William 
Morris,  Swinburne,  and  George  Meredith,  or  that  the 
said  revolutionary  movements  in  prosody  and  style  had 
no  lasting  effect,  or  that  the  anthologies  of  the  Victorian 
age  contained  no  contemporary  poems  but  those  of  the 
Tennysonian  school.  It  is  true  that  anthologies  were 
far  less  numerous  then  than  now,  and  that  the  most 
popular  one  was  said  to  have  been  put  together  with 
Tennyson’s  assistance  :  but  there  were  others,  and  some 
of  them  represented  the  mind  of  the  period  rather  than 
an  authoritative  taste.  In  Nightingale  Valley  Tenny¬ 
son’s  Ulysses  may  be  found  shining  between  pieces  by 
Milton  and  Shakespeare,  but  also  accompanied  with 
some  very  different  work  by  Mrs.  Browning,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  Poe,  Bryant,  and  Richard  Barham. 

The  Victorians  then  had  not  wholly  bowed  to  a 
standard  of  infallible  and  exclusive  taste.  What  our 
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historian  had  in  mind  was  the  long  persistent  demand 
for  a  certain  kind  of  poetry,  and  the  standing  temptation 
to  those  who  were  able  to  supply  it.  Tennyson  himself, 
though  he  benefited  in  one  way  by  this  demand,  was 
natural  man  enough  to  be  at  the  same  time  annoyed  with 
his  imitators.  “  Most  can  raise  the  flower  now,  for  all 
have  got  the  seed.”  But  they  had  not  really  got  the 
seed  :  the  flowers  they  raised  were  only  flowers  in  the 
looking-glass.  As  for  the  development  of  genuine 
poetry,  that  may  have  been  retarded,  but  we  have  no 
evidence  to  prove  it.  We  do  not  hear  of  any  discourage¬ 
ment,  any  stifling  of  original  genius,  nor  did  the  “  revo¬ 
lutionary  movements  ”  pass  away  in  smoke.  The  action 
of  poetry  may  be  delayed,  but  there  can  be  no  permanent 
loss,  since  it  cannot  be  silenced  :  the  printed  word  re¬ 
mains,  and  its  suggestions  may  be  revived  at  any  time, 
with  full  effect. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  the  supposed 
“  holding  stationary  ”  in  those  sixty  years  of  the  last 
century,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  state  of 
poetry  is  very  little  the  worse  for  it.  Tennyson  died  in 
1892  :  by  1902  Swinburne  and  Meredith — the  last  of 
the  Victorian  masters — had  ceased  from  poetry.  We 
advanced  into  the  twentieth  century,  with  a  varied  in¬ 
heritance  from  the  preceding  generation,  and  with 
complete  freedom  to  use  our  own  resources  to  make  for 
ourselves  a  life  of  our  own. 

Since  that  moment  there  has  never  been  any  lack  of 
poets,  nor  did  the  new  poets  spring  up  suddenly  from 
the  ground.  They  had  been  growing  healthily  enough 
among  the  taller  trunks;  and  were  already,  when  these 
fell,  of  stature  sufficient  to  save  the  landscape  from  any 
appearance  of  desolation.  There  were,  indeed,  among 
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them  some  so  conspicuous  that  they  can  hardly  be 
treated  of  as  belonging  essentially  to  the  new  order  of 
things :  the  work  of  Thomas  Hardy,  Charles  Doughty, 
Robert  Bridges,  A.  E.  Housman,  Rudyard  Kipling, 
Francis  Thompson,  William  Butler  Yeats,  Margaret 
Woods,  and  Alice  Meynell  will  therefore  not  be  exempli¬ 
fied  among  those  to  be  surveyed  in  this  book.  They  are 
named  here  because  they  are  influences  which  must  be 
borne  in  mind :  and  because  it  is  as  well  to  correct  in 
passing  the  erroneous  statement  that  “  the  first  decade 
of  the  present  century  was  extraordinarily  barren.”  In 
that  decade,  besides  the  work  of  the  nine  poets  just 
mentioned,  there  were  also  constantly  appearing  poems 
by  Laurence  Binyon,  Sturge  Moore,  Walter  de  la  Mare, 
Ford  Madox  Ford,  Hilaire  Belloc,  Alfred  Noyes,  Ezra 
Pound,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Lionel  Johnson,  Arthur  Symons, 
and  Stephen  Phillips.  Of  these  poets  three  were  after¬ 
wards  included  in  the  collections  called  “  Georgian 
Poetry,”  and  they  with  six  more  form  the  first  of  the 
groups  which  make  up  the  present  volume. 

Mr.  Marsh's  “  Georgians  ”  numbered  more  than  forty 
in  the  ten  years  during  which  the  series  was  maintained  : 
of  these  eighteen  have  been  chosen,  with  Edward  Thomas 
added,  to  make  a  group  representative  of  the  period 
1911-20.  The  third  and  last  group  consists  of  ten  poets, 
a  company  of  such  various  powers  and  methods  that  it 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  or  not  they  are  in  fact  repre¬ 
sentative,  in  any  general  way,  of  the  poetry  of  the 
present  decade.  The  difficulty  may  be  best  emphasized 
by  a  single  piece  of  evidence.  In  June  1920  the  Poetry 
Book  Shop  issued  a  Bibliography  of  Modem  Poetry 
which  contained  “  as  far  as  possible  a  complete  record 
of  books  of  poetry  published  from  January  1912  to  the 
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end  of  May  1920.”  The  list  did  not  include  anthologies 
or  prose  dramas,  yet  the  number  of  the  authors  was 
over  a  thousand,  and  of  these  a  hundred  and  four  were 
considered  worthy  of  a  short  critical  note.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  figures  can  only  be  shown  by  a  comparison 
with  the  output  of  previous  centuries.  A  list  compiled 
in  1907  from  all  available  sources  showed  that  the  total 
number  of  poets  known  to  have  published  volumes  of 
verse  in  England  down  to  that  date  was  about  seven 
hundred.  The  poetry  of  to-day,  therefore,  may  well  be 
more  diverse  in  character  than  that  of  any  preceding 
generation,  and  it  must  certainly  be  more  difficult  to 
exemplify,  especially  when  the  aim  is  not  merely  to  give 
pleasure  but  to  afford  a  general  view,  and  to  choose  a 
standpoint  for  looking  forward  as  well  as  backward. 

Difficult  as  it  is  the  enterprise  has  an  attraction  of  its 
own,  and  the  present  moment  seems  to  be  a  favourable 
one.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  two  observations. 
First,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  a  large  public  now  reading 
poetry,  and  showing  a  marked  preference  for  “  modem  ” 
poetry  rather  than  that  of  the  older  and  “  greater  ” 
poets.  It  would  seem  that  there  has  been  a  wide  change 
affecting  both  writers  and  readers,  but  more  especially 
the  latter:  that  poems  are  now  generally  desired,  not 
as  possessions  of  changeless  and  inexhaustible  beauty, 
expressing  and  re-creating  those  emotions  which  were 
believed  to  be  common  to  all  generations,  but  as  the 
utterance  of  contemporary  fife,  transient  perhaps  and 
not  always  “  melodious  ”  or  “  regular,”  but  with  the 
vividness  and  the  appropriate  rhythm  of  the  actual 
event — an  event  which  was  necessarily  beyond  the 
experience  of  times  past. 

There  may  be  something — possibly  a  great  deal — to 
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be  said  in  support  of  older  views,  but  this  new  one  is 
interesting  both  for  its  sudden  prevalence,  and  for  the 
implications  which  it  must  reveal  if  it  is  impartially 
examined.  Unfortunately  it  is  but  seldom  that  poetry 
is  impartially  examined — if  it  is  noticed  at  all  with  any 
but  a  languid  attention,  the  old  minds  and  the  young 
rush  into  battle  at  once  and  flourish  all  the  weapons  of 
prejudice  ;  and  they  have  too  often  been  officered  oy 
the  critics  of  the  day,  crying  “  Up  the  rebels !  ”  or  “  This 
will  never  do.”  But  here  there  is  at  work  to-day  a 
second  favourable  change.  Twenty-five  years  ago  there 
was  but  a  faint  chance,  when  a  new  writer  put  forth  his 
volume  of  verse,  that  any  reviewer  would  try  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  intention  of  the  poet,  or  measure  his  achieve¬ 
ment  against  it.  The  review  generally  started  from 
a  personal  sense  of  comfort  or  discomfort,  and  was 
occupied  with  the  justification  and  exemplification  of 
these  feelings.  “Mr.  M.’s  verse  has  the  misfortune  not 
to  scan — there  is  hardly  a  line  which  can  claim  to  be  a 
true  iambic  pentameter.”  “  Mr.  N.'s  choice  of  material 
condemns  him  from  the  start — he  ought  to  know  that 
the  Morte  Darthur  is  a  subject  which  Lord  Tennyson 
has  made  peculiarly  his  own.”  Occasionally  there  were 
eulogies — more  profitable  than  the  castigations  to  the 
poets  who  received  them,  but  also  more  humiliating. 
There  was,  in  short,  hardly  ever  any  recognition  of  an 
equal  position  or  of  a  common  interest  between  critic 
and  poet.  To-day  all  that  is  forgotten  :  there  are  at 
least  half  a  dozen  periodicals  in  whose  pages  the  didactic 
magisterial  attitude  is  seldom  or  never  adopted  in 
which  therefore  a  serious  poet  may  be  sure  of  meeting 
with  courtesy  and  at  least  an  honest  attempt  at  a 
sympathetic  understanding.  This  may  be  due  to  some 
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miracle  of  the  kind  desired  by  Socrates :  perhaps  the 
critics  have  become  poets,  or  the  poets  have  become 
critics.  But  each  of  these  metamorphoses  would  bring 
serious  dangers  upon  us,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  what 
has  happened  is  merely  a  development  of  intelligence  and 
good  manners. 

To  aid  such  a  development  is  the  aim  of  this  book.  Its 
starting-point  is  from  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the 
autocratic  anthologist.  The  poems  here  given  are  not 
selected  because  the  compiler  prefers  them,  or  wishes  to 
make  the  reader  prefer  them,  to  any  others  of  the  several 
poets  or  to  all  others  whatsoever.  They  have  been 
chosen,  in  most  cases  with  the  help  or  the  approval  of 
the  poets  themselves,  to  represent  as  adequately  as 
possible  the  art  of  each,  and  to  afford  as  good  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  possible  for  fruitful  comparisons.  But  it  is 
also  greatly  desired  that  they  should  give  to  the  reader 
the  same  emotional  pleasure  which  they  have  given  to 
the  compiler.  There  must  be  a  choice  of  poets,  as  of 
friends,  a  choice  by  liking  and  by  repute  :  but  it  should 
not  be  one  into  which  the  intellect  enters  too  consciously 
or  too  influentially.  Poetry  springs  from  impulse  and 
has  a  right  to  an  impulsive  response.  The  right  is 
founded  upon  a  fact  of  nature.  Every  poet  writes,  willy- 
nilly,  for  an  audience,  because  he  is  born  a  social  being, 
and  cannot  even  in  imagination  re-create  himself  as  a 
solitary  one,  without  human  relations  past  or  present. 
It  does  not  follow,  as  some  fear,  that  poetry  is  in  the 
same  danger  as  liberty,  of  being  shackled  and  degraded 
by  the  power  of  the  herd,  blind  hooves  in  search  of  low 
satisfactions,  and  willing  to  accept  nothing  else.  The 
relation  is  in  reality  a  very  different  one  :  the  poet  not 
only  gives  to  his  circle,  but  also  receives  in  turn  :  he 
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shares  the  mental  climate  of  his  time,  and  also  draws 
strength  and  confidence  from  the  response  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  In  studying  poets,  then,  it  is  not  irrelevant 
or  unimportant  to  note  whether  they  are  irradiated  by 
public  favour  or  thrust  back  upon  themselves  by 
neglect.  This  is  not  an  argument  for  a  choice  decided 
by  counting  sales.  The  poets  exemplified  in  this  book 
are  all  notable — that  is  to  say,  they  are  in  virtue  of  some 
quality  of  their  work  writers  who  cannot  be  ignored  or 
slighted  by  any  one  seriously  interested  in  the  poetry  of 
our  time.  But  there  are  probably  wide  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  figures  which  show  their  respective  popularity 
with  buyers  :  it  would  be  no  matter  for  regret  if  the 
inequality  of  favour  could  be  at  least  reduced.  That, 
however,  is  the  business  of  the  publishers :  our  concern 
is  not  with  rewards  but  with  powers  and  excellences. 
We  read  and  compare  in  the  hope  of  understanding  first 
the  poets,  and  the  time  in  which  they  live  ;  then  their 
art,  their  outlook  on  the  universe,  and  the  new  world 
which  they  create  thereby  ;  then  with  their  help  we  look 
to  enlarge  and  order  our  own  mental  abode  ;  to  gain  for 
ourselves  a  clearer  vision  of  the  nature  of  the  poetic 
activity,  and  so  of  the  universal  process  of  life,  and  the 
relation  of  the  spirit  of  man  to  reality. 

But  upon  this  path  no  one  can  drive  another  :  he  can 
only  provide  the  material  for  study,  and  state  with 
sincerity  his  own  conclusions. 
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NEW  PATHS  ON  HELICON 


RYTON  FIRS 

The  Dream 

All  round  the  knoll,  on  days  of  quietest  air, 
Secrets  are  being  told  ;  and  if  the  trees 
Speak  out — let  them  make  uproar  loud  as  drums — 
’Tis  secrets  still,  shouted  instead  of  whisper'd. 

There  must  have  been  a  warning  given  once  : 

No  tree,  on  pain  of  withering  and  sawfly, 

To  reach  the  slimmest  of  his  snaky  toes 
Into  this  mounded  sward  and  rumple  it  ; 

All  trees  stand  back  :  taboo  is  on  this  soil. — 

The  trees  have  always  scrupulously  obeyed. 

The  grass,  that  elsewhere  grows  as  best  it  may 
Under  the  larches,  countable  long  nesh  blades, 

Here  in  clear  sky  pads  the  ground  thick  and  close 
As  wool  upon  a  Southdown  wether’s  back  ; 

And  as  in  Southdown  wool,  your  hand  must  sink 
Up  to  the  wrist  before  it  find  the  roots. 

A  bed  for  summer  afternoons,  this  grass  ; 

But  in  the  Spring,  not  too  softly  entangling 
For  lively  feet  to  dance  on,  when  the  green 
Flashes  with  daffodils.  From  Marcle  way, 
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From  Dymock,  Kempley,  Newent,  Bromesberrow, 
RecLmarley,  all  the  meadowland  daffodils  seem 
Running  in  golden  tides  to  Ryton  Firs, 

To  make  the  knot  of  steep  little  wooded  hills 
Their  brightest  show  :  O  bella  eta  de  l’oro  ! 

Now  I  breathe  you  again,  my  woods  of  Ryton  : 
Not  only  golden  with  your  daffodil-fires 
Lying  in  pools  on  the  loose  dusky  ground 
Beneath  the  larches,  tumbling  in  broad  rivers 
Down  sloping  grass  under  the  cherry  trees 
And  birches  :  but  among  your  branches  clinging 
A  mist  of  that  Ferrara-gold  I  first 
Loved  in  the  easy  hours  then  green  with  you  ; 
And  as  I  stroll  about  you  now,  I  have 
Accompanying  me — like  troops  of  lads  and  lasses 
Chattering  and  dancing  in  a  shining  fortune — 
Those  mornings  when  your  alleys  of  long  light 
And  your  brown  rosin-scented  shadows  were 
Enchanted  with  the  laughter  of  my  boys. 

The  Voices  in  the  Dream 

Follow  my  heart,  my  dancing  feet, 

Dance  as  blithe  as  my  heart  can  beat. 

Only  can  dancing  understand 
What  a  heavenly  way  we  pass 
Treading  the  green  and  golden  land, 

Daffodillies  and  grass. 

I  had  a  song,  too,  on  my  road. 

But  mine  was  in  my  eyes  ; 

For  Malvern  Hills  were  with  me  all  the  way. 
Singing  loveliest  visible  melodies 
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Blue  as  a  south-sea  bay  ; 

And  ruddy  as  wine  of  France 

Breadths  of  new-turn’d  ploughland  under  them  glowed. 
’Twas  my  heart  then  must  dance 
To  dwell  in  my  delight ; 

No  need  to  sing  when  all  in  song  my  sight 
Moved  over  hills  so  musically  made 
And  with  such  colour  played. — 

And  only  yesterday  it  was  I  saw 

Veil’d  in  streamers  of  grey  wavering  smoke 

My  shapely  Malvern  Hills. 

That  was  the  last  hail-storm  to  trouble  spring  : 

He  came  in  gloomy  haste, 

Pusht  in  front  of  the  white  clouds  quietly  basking. 

In  such  a  hurry  he  tript  against  the  hills 
And  stumbling  forward  spilt  over  his  shoulders 
All  his  black  baggage  held, 

Streaking  downpour  of  hail. 

Then  fled  dismayed,  and  the  sun  in  golden  glee 

And  the  high  white  clouds  laught  down  his  dusky  ghost. 

For  all  that’s  left  of  winter 
Is  moisture  in  the  ground. 

When  I  came  down  the  valley  last,  the  sun 
Just  thawed  the  grass  and  made  me  gentle  turf, 

But  still  the  frost  was  bony  underneath. 

Now  moles  take  burrowing  jaunts  abroad,  and  ply 
Their  shovelling  hands  in  earth 
As  nimbly  as  the  strokes 
Of  a  swimmer  in  a  long  dive  under  water. 

The  meadows  in  the  sun  are  twice  as  green 
For  all  the  scatter  of  fresh  red  mounded  earth, 

The  mischief  of  the  moles  : 
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No  dullish  red,  Glostershire  earth  new-delved 

In  April  !  And  I  think  shows  fairest  where 

These  rummaging  small  rogues  have  been  at  work. 

If  you  will  look  the  way  the  sunlight  slants 

Making  the  grass  one  great  green  gem  of  light, 

Bright  earth,  crimson  and  even 

Scarlet,  everywhere  tracks 

The  rambling  underground  affairs  of  moles  : 

Though  ’tis  but  kestrel-bay 

Looking  against  the  sun. 

But  here’s  the  happiest  light  can  lie  on  ground, 

Grass  sloping  under  trees 

Alive  with  yellow  shine  of  daffodils  ! 

If  quicksilver  were  gold. 

And  troubled  pools  of  it  shaking  in  the  sun, 

It  were  not  such  a  fancy  of  bickering  gleam 
As  Ryton  daffodils  when  the  air  but  stirs. 

And  all  the  miles  and  miles  of  meadowland 
The  spring  makes  golden  ways, 

Lead  here,  for  here  the  gold 
Grows  brightest  for  our  eyes. 

And  for  our  hearts  lovelier  even  than  love. 

So  here,  each  spring,  our  daffodil  festival. 

How  smooth  and  quick  the  year 
Spins  me  the  seasons  round  ! 

How  many  days  have  slid  across  my  mind 
Since  we  had  snow  pitying  the  frozen  ground  ! 
Then  winter  sunshine  cheered 
The  bitter  skies  ;  the  snow, 

Reluctantly  obeying  lofty  winds, 

Drew  off  in  shining  clouds, 
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Wishing  it  still  might  love 

With  its  white  mercy  the  cold  earth  beneath. 

But  when  the  beautiful  ground 
Lights  upward  all  the  air, 

Noon  thaws  the  frozen  eaves, 

And  makes  the  rime  on  post  and  paling  steam 
Silvery  blue  smoke  in  the  golden  day. 

And  soon  from  loaded  trees  in  noiseless  woods 
The  snows  slip  thudding  down, 

Scattering  in  their  trail 

Bright  icy  sparkles  through  the  glittering  air  ; 
And  the  fir-branches,  patiently  bent  so  long, 

Sigh  as  they  lift  themselves  to  rights  again. 

Then  warm  moist  hours  steal  in, 

Such  as  can  draw  the  year’s 

First  fragrance  from  the  sap  of  cherry  wood 

Or  from  the  leaves  of  budless  violets  ; 

And  travellers  in  lanes 
Catch  the  hot  tawny  smell 

Reynard’s  damp  fur  left  as  he  sneakt  marauding 
Across  from  gap  to  gap  : 

And  in  the  larch  woods  on  the  highest  boughs 
The  long-eared  owls  like  grey  cats  sitting  still 
Peer  down  to  quiz  the  passengers  below. 

Light  has  killed  the  winter  and  all  dark  dreams. 
Now  winds  live  all  in  light, 

Light  has  come  down  to  earth  and  blossoms  here, 
And  we  have  golden  minds. 

From  out  the  long  shade  of  a  road  high-bankt, 

I  came  on  shelving  fields  ; 

And  from  my  feet  cascading. 

Streaming  down  the  land, 
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Flickering  lavish  of  daffodils  flowed  and  fell ; 
Like  sunlight  on  a  water  thrill’d  with  haste, 
Such  clear  pale  quivering  flame, 

But  a  flame  even  more  marvellously  yellow. 

And  all  the  way  to  Ryton  here  I  wallet 
Ankle-deep  in  light. 

It  was  as  if  the  world  had  just  begun  ; 

And  in  a  mind  new-made 

Of  shadowless  delight 

My  spirit  drank  my  flashing  senses  in, 

And  gloried  to  be  made 
Of  young  mortality. 

No  darker  joy  than  this 
Golden  amazement  now 
Shall  dare  intrude  into  our  dazzling  lives  : 

Stain  were  it  now  to  know 

Mists  of  sweet  warmth  and  deep  delicious  colour 
Those  lovable  accomplices  that  come 
Befriending  languid  hours. 
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THE  SOUTH  COUNTRY 


When  I  am  living  in  the  Midlands 
That  are  sodden  and  unkind, 

I  light  my  lamp  in  the  evening  : 

My  work  is  left  behind  ; 

And  the  great  hills  of  the  South  Country 
Come  back  into  my  mind. 

The  great  hills  of  the  South  Country 
They  stand  along  the  sea  ; 

And  it’s  there  walking  in  the  high  woods 
That  I  could  wish  to  be, 

And  the  men  that  were  boys  when  I  was  a  boy 
Walking  along  with  me. 

The  men  that  live  in  North  England 
I  saw  them  for  a  day  : 

Their  hearts  are  set  upon  the  waste  fells, 

Their  skies  are  fast  and  grey  ; 

From  their  castle  walls  a  man  may  see 
The  mountains  far  away. 

The  men  that  live  in  West  England 
They  see  the  Severn  strong, 

A-rolling  on  rough  water  brown 
Light  aspen  leaves  along. 

They  have  the  secret  of  the  Rocks, 

And  the  oldest  kind  of  song. 
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But  the  men  that  live  in  the  South  Country 
Are  the  kindest  and  most  wise, 

They  get  their  laughter  from  the  loud  surf, 
And  the  faith  in  their  happy  eyes 

Comes  surely  from  our  Sister  the  Spring 
When  over  the  sea  she  flies  ; 

The  violets  suddenly  bloom  at  her  feet, 

She  blesses  us  with  surprise. 

I  never  get  between  the  pines 
But  I  smell  the  Sussex  air  ; 

Nor  I  never  come  on  a  belt  of  sand 
But  my  home  is  there, 

And  along  the  sky  the  line  of  the  Downs 
So  noble  and  so  bare. 

A  lost  thing  could  I  never  find, 

Nor  a  broken  thing  mend  : 

And  I  fear  I  shall  be  all  alone 
When  I  get  towards  the  end 

Who  will  be  there  to  comfort  me 
Or  who  will  be  my  friend  ? 

I  will  gather  and  carefully  make  my  friends 
Of  the  men  of  the  Sussex  Weald, 

They  watch  the  stars  from  silent  folds, 

They  stiffly  plough  the  field. 

By  them  and  the  God  of  the  South  Country 
My  poor  soul  shall  be  healed. 

If  I  ever  become  a  rich  man, 

Or  if  ever  I  grow  to  be  old, 

I  will  build  a  house  with  deep  thatch 
To  shelter  me  from  the  cold. 
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And  there  shall  the  Sussex  songs  be  sung 
And  the  story  of  Sussex  told. 

I  will  hold  my  house  in  the  high  wood 
Within  a  walk  of  the  sea, 

And  the  men  that  were  boys  when  I  was  a  boy 
Shall  sit  and  drink  with  me. 


HERETICS  ALL 

Heretics  all,  whoever  you  be, 

In  Tarbes  or  Nimes,  or  over  the  sea, 

You  never  shall  have  good  words  from  me 
Car  Has  non  conturbat  me. 

But  Catholic  men  that  live  upon  wine 
Are  deep  in  the  water,  and  frank,  and  fine ; 
Wherever  I  travel  I  find  it  so, 

Benedicamus  Domino. 

On  childing  women  that  are  forlorn, 

And  men  that  sweat  in  nothing  but  scorn  : 
That  is  on  all  that  ever  were  bom. 

Miserere  Domine. 

To  my  poor  self  on  my  deathbed, 

And  all  my  dear  companions  dead, 

Because  of  the  love  that  I  bore  them, 

Dona  Eis  Requiem. 
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ON  A  SLEEPING  FRIEND 

Lady,  when  your  lovely  head 
Droops  to  sink  among  the  Dead, 
And  the  quiet  places  keep 
You  that  so  divinely  sleep  ; 

Then  the  dead  shall  blessed  be 
With  a  new  solemnity, 

For  such  Beauty,  so  descending, 
Pledges  them  that  Death  is  ending. 
Sleep  your  fill — but  when  you  wake 
Dawn  shall  over  Lethe  break. 


STANZAS  WRITTEN  ON  BATTERSEA  BRIDGE 
DURING  A  SOUTH-WESTERLY  GALE 

The  woods  and  downs  have  caught  the  mid-December, 
The  noisy  woods  and  high  sea-downs  of  home  ; 

The  wind  has  found  me  and  I  do  remember 
The  strong  scent  of  the  foam. 

Woods,  darlings  of  my  wandering  feet,  another 
Possesses  you,  another  treads  the  Down  ; 

The  South  West  Wind  that  was  my  elder  brother 
Has  come  to  me  in  town. 

The  wind  is  shouting  from  the  hills  of  morning, 

I  do  remember  and  I  will  not  stay. 

I'll  take  the  Hampton  road  without  a  warning 
And  get  me  clean  away. 
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The  Channel  is  up,  the  little  seas  are  leaping, 

The  tide  is  making  over  Arun  Bar  ; 

And  there’s  my  boat,  where  all  the  rest  are  sleeping 
And  my  companions  are. 

I’ll  board  her,  and  apparel  her,  and  I’ll  mount  her, 
My  boat,  that  was  the  strongest  friend  to  me- — 

That  brought  my  boyhood  to  its  first  encounter 
And  taught  me  the  wide  sea. 

Now  shall  I  drive  her,  roaring  hard  a’  weather, 
Right  for  the  salt  and  leave  them  all  behind  ; 

We’ll  quite  forget  the  treacherous  streets  together 
And  find — or  shall  we  find  ? 

There  is  no  Pilotry  my  soul  relies  on 
Whereby  to  catch  beneath  my  bended  hand, 

Faint  and  beloved  along  the  extreme  horizon 
That  unforgotten  land. 

We  shall  not  round  the  granite  piers  and  paven 
To  lie  to  wharves  we  know  with  canvas  furled. 

My  httle  Boat,  we  shall  not  make  the  haven — 

It  is  not  of  the  world. 

Somewhere  of  English  forelands  grandly  guarded 
It  stands,  but  not  for  exiles,  marked  and  clean  ; 

Oh  !  not  for  us.  A  mist  had  risen  and  marred  it — 
My  youth  lies  in  between. 

So  in  this  snare  that  holds  me  and  appals  me. 
Where  honour  hardly  lives  nor  loves  remain, 

The  Sea  compels  me  and  my  County  calls  me. 

But  stronger  things  restrain. 
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England,  to  me  that  never  have  malingered, 
Nor  spoken  falsely,  nor  your  flattery  used, 
Nor  even  in  my  rightful  garden  lingered  : — 
What  have  you  not  refused  ? 
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THE  LITTLE  DANCERS 

Lonely,  save  for  a  few  faint  stars,  the  sky 
Dreams  ;  and  lonely,  below,  the  little  street 
Into  its  gloom  retires,  secluded  and  shy. 

Scarcely  the  dumb  roar  enters  this  soft  retreatsj 
And  all  is  dark,  save  where  come  flooding  rays 
From  a  tavern  window  ;  there,  to  the  brisk  measure 
Of  an  organ  that  down  in  an  alley  merrily  plays. 

Two  children,  all  alone  and  no  one  by, 

Holding  their  tattered  frocks,  thro’  an  airy  maze 
Of  motion  lightly  threaded  with  nimble  feet 
Dance  sedately  ;  face  to  face  they  gaze, 

Their  eyes  shining,  grave  with  a  perfect  pleasure. 


FOR  THE  FALLEN 

With  proud  thanksgiving,  a  mother  for  her  children, 
England  mourns  for  her  dead  across  the  sea. 

Flesh  of  her  flesh  they  were,  spirit  of  her  spirit 
Fallen  in  the  cause  of  the  free. 

Solemn  the  drums  thrill :  Death  august  and  royal 
Sings  sorrow  up  into  immortal  spheres. 

There  is  music  in  the  midst  of  desolation 
And  a  glory  that  shines  upon  our  tears. 
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They  went  with  songs  to  the  battle,  they  were  young. 
Straight  of  limb,  true  of  eye,  steady  and  aglow. 

They  were  staunch  to  the  end  against  odds  uncounted, 
They  fell  with  their  faces  to  the  foe. 

They  shall  grow  not  old,  as  we  that  are  left  grow  old  ; 
Age  shall  not  weary  them,  nor  the  years  condemn. 

At  the  going  down  of  the  sun  and  in  the  morning 
We  will  remember  them. 

They  mingle  not  with  their  laughing  comrades  again  ; 
They  sit  no  more  at  familiar  tables  of  home  ; 

They  have  no  lot  in  our  labour  of  the  day-time  ; 

They  sleep  beyond  England’s  foam. 

But  where  our  desires  are  and  our  hopes  profound, 

Felt  as  a  well-spring  that  is  hidden  from  sight, 

To  the  innermost  heart  of  their  own  land  they  are  known 
As  the  stars  are  known  to  the  Night ; 

As  the  stars  that  shall  be  bright  when  we  are  dust, 
Moving  in  marches  upon  the  heavenly  plain, 

As  the  stars  that  are  starry  in  the  time  of  our  darkness, 
To  the  end,  to  the  end,  they  remain. 


Extract  from  THE  DEATH  OF  ADAM 

“  Look  well  on  me,  my  children,  whom  ye  lose  ! 
Behold  these  eyes  that  have  wept  tears  for  you, 
Behold  these  arms  that  have  long  toiled  for  you  ! — 
These  hands  in  Paradise  have  gathered  flowers  ; 
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These  limbs,  which  ye  have  seen  so  wasted  down 
In  feebleness,  so  utterly  brought  low, 

They  grew  not  into  stature  like  your  limbs. 

J_  wailed  not  into  this  great  world  a  child 
Helpless  and  speechless,  understanding  nought, 
But  from  God's  rapture  perfect  and  full-grown 
I  suddenly  awoke  out  of  the  dark. 

How  sweet  a  languor  did  enrich  the  blood 
In  my  warmed  veins,  as  on  my  opening  eyes 
The  splendour  of  the  world  shone  slowly  in, 
Mingling  its  radiant  colours  in  my  soul  ! 

Yea,  in  my  soul  and  only  in  my  soul 
I  deemed  them  to  abide  :  sky,  water,  trees, 

The  moving  shadows  and  the  tender  light, 

This  solid  earth,  this  wide  and  teeming  earth, 
Which  we  have  trodden,  weary  step  by  step. 

Nor  found  beginning  of  an  end  of  it, 

I  deemed  it  all  abounding  in  my  brain  : 
the'  murmur  of  the  waters  and  the  winds 
Seemed  but  a  music  sighing  from  my  joy  ; 

Then  I  arose,  and  ventured  forth  afoot ; 

And  soon,  how  soon,  was  dispossessed  of  all  ! 

By  every  step  I  travelled  into  truth 
That  stripped  me  of  my  proud  dreams,  one  by  one. 
Till  all  were  taken.  On  such  faltering  feet 
By  gradual  but  most  certain  steps  I  came 
Into  my  real  and  perfect  solitude. 

Alone  amid  the  world  that  knew  not  me. 

O  Eve,  thou  knowest  what  I  tell  not  now, 

How  I  was  comforted,  and  all  the  woe 
That  fell  on  our  transgression  ;  yet  not  less 
When  that  first  child  lay  babbling  on  thy  knees, 
Then  again  said  I,  ‘  Surely  this  is  mine.’ 
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And  you,  my  children,  whom  I  saw  increase 
Around  me,  stronger  as  my  strength  decayed, 
How  often  have  I  called  you  also  mine  ! 

But  now  my  first-born  is  not  any  more, 

Or  wanders  lost  from  me,  and  ye,  ye  too 
Go  from  me  over  earth,  forgetting  me. 

So  surely  I  perceive,  for  all  that  I 
In  joy  begot  you,  ye  are  mine  no  more. 

But  ye,  who  seem  the  proud  and  easy  lords 
Of  this  fair  earth,  ye  too  must  tread  the  path 
Which  I  trod  in  my  ignorant  longing,  lose 
What  I  have  lost,  and  find  what  I  have  found. 
What  seek  you,  0  my  children,  what  seek  you  ? 
For  I  behold  you  in  this  narrow  vale, 

That  mountains  and  deep  forests  compass  round 
Filled  with  desires.  Beyond  is  all  the  world 
That  hardly  shall  content  them  ;  ye  must  go 
Forth  into  the  vast  world,  as  from  my  feet 
This  water  glides,  we  know  not  whither  ;  yea, 
Even  as  this  stream  is  prisoned  in  its  speed, 

So  shall  ye  be  imprisoned  in  desire. 

But  when  you  have  imagined  peace  and  balm 
For  your  endeavour,  musing,  ‘  This  is  mine,’ 
When  you  shall  say,  ‘  I  have  a  cause  for  joy,’ 
Then  be  distrustful,  lest  you  only  learn 
How  cruel  is  desire  till  it  attain, 

And  being  baffled  yet  more  cruel  grows, 
Indignant  not  to  find  what  it  had  sought, 

And  suffering  ye  rage,  and  raging  fall 
Upon  your  own  flesh.  Ah,  deal  tenderly 
With  one  another,  O  my  sons,  for  ye, 

Caged  in  these  limbs  that  toil  under  the  moon, 
Are  capable  of  sorrow  huge  as  night  ; 
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And  still  must  ye  bear  all,  whatever  come. 

Look  how  the  trees  in  an  untimely  spring 
Put  forth  their  sweet  shoots  on  the  frosty  air 
That  withers  up  the  tender  sap,  yet  still 
Cannot  delay  their  ripening,  nor  fold  back 
Their  wounded  buds  into  the  sheltering  rind 
So  shall  ye  shrink,  yet  so  must  ye  endure. 

I  that  was  strong  and  proud  in  strength,  and  now 
Am  come  to  this  last  weakness,  tell  you  this  : 

Alas,  could  ye  but  know  it  as  I  know. 

I  speak  in  vain,  ye  cannot  understand.” 

He  ended  sighing  :  for  his  mind  was  filled 
With  apprehensions  rolling  up  from  far 
The  doom  and  tribulation  of  his  race. 

Looking  upon  the  faces  of  his  sons, 

Well  he  divined  their  weakness  from  his  own. 

He  knew  what  they  should  suffer  ;  yet  the  worst 
He  knew  not  ;  had  he  known,  he  would  have  rued 
Less  to  be  parent  of  their  feebleness 
Than  of  their  strength,  the  power  to  maim  and  rend 
And  ravage  even  that  which  to  their  hearts 
Is  dearest,  though  they  know  not  what  they  do, 
Trampling  their  peace  in  dust  ;  had  he  seen  all 
The  dreadful  actors  on  the  endless  stage, 

Sprung  from  his  loins, — the  triumphing  blind  hordes, 
Spurred  by  an  ignorant  fury  to  create 
An  engine  of  fierce  pleasure  in  the  pangs 
Wrung  from  the  brave,  the  gentle,  and  the  wise, 

And  raging  at  a  beauty  not  their  own 
That  vexes  all  their  vileness  ;  till  the  world, 
Discovering  too  late  its  precious  loss, 

Loves  and  laments  in  vain  :  had  he  seen  this, 

His  grief  had  gone  forth  in  a  bitterer  cry. 
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Now  at  last  voyaging  a  fabulous  dominion 
Surpassing  all  the  measures  of  his  kind, 

He,  a  free  rider  of  the  undulating  silences, 

Has  in  himself  begotten  a  new  mind  ; 

Made  him  a  companion  of  the  winds  of  Heaven,  travelling 
Unpaven  streets  of  cloudy  golden  snows, 

Piercing  forlorn  mist,  cold  though  it  encompass  him 
Like  a  dead  mind  that  nothing  sees  or  knows, 

Vacant,  a  cavern  fleecy  and  immaterial, 

A  soundless  vapour  that  he  pulses  through, 

Suddenly  emerging,  and  swims  into  the  sun  again 

And  steers  his  path  up  toward  the  topless  blue  ; — 

Towers  in  the  frosty  flame-apparelled  mystery 

Of  brain-intoxicating  sharp  sapphire 

Round  him  and  above  him,  throbbing  in  the  midst  of  it, 

A  daring,  a  defiance,  a  desire  ! 

Mote  in  the  hollow  vast,  drowned  amid  the  vivid  light, 
Invading  far  and  far  the  virgin  sky, 

Charioting  with  beats  of  fire  the  fiery-beating  heart  of 
man 

(O  heart  of  flesh,  O  force  of  dread  !)  on  high  ! 

Careless  of  death  is  he,  riding  in  the  eagle’s  ways 
Above  the  peak;  and  storm,  so  dear  a  sting 
Drives  him  unresting  to  strive  beyond  the  boundaries 
Of  his  condition,  being  so  brief  a  thing, 

Being  a  creature  perishable  and  passionate. 

To  drink  the  bright  wine,  danger,  and  to  woo 
Life  on  the  invisible  edge  oT  airy  precipices, 

A  lover,  else  to  his  own  faith  untrue, 
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Giving  the  glory  of  youth  for  flower  of  sacrifice 
Upon  the  untried  way  that  he  must  tread, 

So  that  he  savour  the  breath  of  life  to  the  uttermost, 
Breath  only  sweet  when  all  is  hazarded. 

Is  it  that,  moving  in  a  rapture  of  deliverance 
From  chains  of  time  and  paths  of  dust  and  stone, 
Serving  a  spirit  of  swiftness  irresistible, 

He  makes  his  pilgrimage,  alone,  alone, 

Seeking  a  privacy  of  boundlessness,  abandoning 
A  self  surpassed,  yet  other  worlds  to  dare  ? 

Nay,  in  that  element  hailing  his  predestinate 
World,  and  exulting  to  be  native  there  ? 


EDMUND  BLUNDEN 


ALMSWOMEN 

At  Quincey’s  moat  the  squandering  village  ends, 

And  there  in  the  almshouse  dwell  the  dearest  friends  /  , 

Of  all  the  village,  two  old  dames  that  cling 
As  close  as  any  trueloves  in  the  spring. 

Long,  long  ago  they  passed  threescore-and-ten, 

And  in  this  doll’s  house  lived  together  then  ; 

All  things  they  have  in  common,  being  so  poor. 

And  their  one  fear,  Death’s  shadow  at  the  door. 

Each  sundown  makes  them  mournful,  each  sunrise 
Brings  back  the  brightness  in  their  failing  eyes. 

How  happy  go  the  rich  fair-weather  days 
When  on  the  roadside  folk  stare  in  amaze 
At  such  a  honeycomb  of  fruit  and  flowers 
As  mellows  round  their  threshold  ;  what  long  hours 
They  gloat  upon  their  steepling  hollyhocks, 

Bee’s  balsams,  feathery  southernwood,  and  stocks, 

Fiery  dragon’s-mouths,  great  mallow  leaves 
For  salves,  and  lemon-plants  in  bushy  sheaves, 

Shagged  Esau’s-hands  with  five  green  finger-tips. 

Such  old  sweet  names  are  ever  on  their  lips. 

As  pleased  as  little  children  where  these  grow 
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In  cobbled  pattens  and  worn  gowns  they  go, 

Proud  of  their  wisdom  when  on  gooseberry  shoots 
They  stuck  eggshells  to  fright  from  coming  fruits 
The  brisk-billed  rascals,  pausing  still  to  see 
Their  neighbour  owls  saunter  from  tree  to  tree. 

Or  in  the  hushing  half-light  mouse  the  lane 
Long-winged  and  lordly. 

But  when  the  hours  wane. 
Indoors  they  ponder,  scared  by  the  harsh  storm 
Whose  pelting  saracens  on  the  window  swarm, 

And  listen  for  the  mail  to  clatter  past 

And  church  clock’s  deep  bay  withering  on  the  blast 

They  feed  the  fire  that  flings  a  freakish  light 

On  pictured  kings  and  queens  grotesquely  bright. 

Platters  and  pitchers,  faded  calendars 

And  graceful  hour-glass  trim  with  lavenders. 

Many  a  time  they  kiss  and  cry,  and  pray 
That  both  be  summoned  in  the  self-same  day. 

And  wiseman  linnet  tinkling  in  his  cage 
End  too  with  them  the  friendship  of  old  age, 

And  all  together  leave  their  treasured  room 
Some  bell-like  evening  when  the  may’s  in  bloom. 


PERCH-FISHING 

On  the  far  hill  the  cloud  of  thunder  grew 
And  sunlight  blurred  below  ;  but  sultry  blue 
Burned  yet  on  the  valley  water  where  it  hoards 
Behind  the  miller’s  elmen  floodgate  boards, 

And  there  the  wasps,  that  lodge  them  ill-concealed 
In  the  vole’s  empty  house,  still  drove  afield 
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To  plunder  touchwood  from  old  crippled  trees 
And  build  their  young  ones  their  hutched  nurseries  ; 
Still  creaked  the  grasshoppers’  rasping  unison 
Nor  had  the  whisper  through  the  tansies  run 
Nor  weather- wisest  bird  gone  home. 

How  then 

Should  wry  eels  in  the  pebbled  shallows  ken 
Lightning  coming  ?  troubled  up  they  stole 
To  the  deep-shadowed  sullen  water-hole. 

Among  whose  warty  snags  the  quaint  perch  lair. 

As  cunning  stole  the  boy  to  angle  there, 

Muffling  least  tread,  with  no  noise  balancing  through 
The  hangdog  alder-boughs  his  bright  bamboo 
Down  plumbed  the  shuttled  ledger,  and  the  quill 
On  the  quicksilver  water  lay  dead  still. 

A  sharp  snatch,  swirling  to-fro  of  the  line, 

He’s  lost,  he’s  won,  with  splash  and  scuffling  shine 
Past  the  low-lapping  brandy-flowers  drawn  in, 

The  ogling  hunchback  perch  with  needled  fin, 

And  there  beside  him  one  as  large  as  he, 

Following  his  hooked  mate,  careless  who  shall  see 
Or  what  befall  him,  close  and  closer  yet — 

The  startled  boy  might  take  him  in  his  net 
That  folds  the  other. 

Slow,  while  on  the  clay 
The  other  flounces,  slow  he  sinks  away. 

What  agony  usurps  that  watery  brain 
For  comradeship  of  twenty  summers  slain, 

For  such  delights  below  the  flashing  weir 
And  up  the  sluice-cut,  playing  buccaneer 
Among  the  minnows  ;  lolling  in  hot  sun 
When  bathing  vagabonds  had  drest  and  done  ; 
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Rootling  in  salty  flannel-weed  for  meal 
And  river  shrimps,  when  hushed  the  trundling  wheel ; 
Snapping  the  dapping  moth,  and  with  new  wonder 
Prowling  through  old  drowned  barges  falling  asunder. 
And  O  a  thousand  things  the  whole  year  through 
They  did  together,  never  more  to  do. 


£, 

APRIL  BYEWAY 


Friend  whom  I  never  saw,  yet  dearest  friend, 

Be  with  me  travelling  on  the  byeway  now 
In  April’s  month  and  mood  :  our  steps  shall  bend 
By  the  shut  smithy  with  its  penthouse  brow 
Armed  round  with  many  a  felly  and  crackt  plough  ; 
And  we  will  mark  in  his  white  smock  the  mill 
Standing  aloof,  long  numbed  to  any  wind, 

That  in  his  crannies  mourns,  and  craves  him  still  ; 

But  now  there  is  not  any  grain  to  grind, 

And  even  the  master  lies  too  deep  for  winds  to  find. 

Grieve  not  at  these  :  for  there  are  mills  amain 
With  lusty  sails  that  leap  and  drop  away 
On  further  knolls,  and  lads  to  fetch  the  grain. 

The  ash-spit  wickets  on  the  green  betray 
New  games  begun  and  old  ones  put  away. 

Let  us  fare  on,  dead  friend,  O  deathless  friend, 

Where  under  his  old  hat  as  green  as  moss 
The  hedger  chops  and  finds  new  gaps  to  mend, 

And  on  his  bonfires  bums  the  thorns  and  dross, 

And  hums  a  hymn,  the  best,  thinks  he,  that  ever  was. 
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There  the  grey  guinea-fowl  stands  in  the  way, 

The  young  black  heifer  and  the  raw-ribbed  mare, 

And  scorn  to  move  for  tumbril  or  for  dray, 

And  feel  themselves  as  good  as  farmers  there. 

From  the  young  com  the  prick-eared  leverets  stare 
At  strangers  come  to  spy  the  land — small  sirs, 

We  bring  less  danger  than  the  very  breeze 
Who  in  great  zig-zag  blows  the  bee,  and  whirs 
In  bluebell  shadow  down  the  bright  green  leas  ; 

From  whom  in  frolic  fit  the  chopt  straw  darts  and  flees. 

The  cornel  steepling  up  in  white  shall  know 
The  two  friends  passing  by,  and  poplar  smile 
All  gold  within  ;  the  church-top  fowl  shall  glow 
To  lure  us  on,  and  we  shall  rest  awhile 
Where  the  wild  apple  blooms  above  the  stile  ; 

The  yellow  frog  beneath  blinks  up  half  bold, 

Then  scares  himself  into  the  deeper  green. 

And  thus  spring  was  for  you  in  days  of  old, 

And  thus  will  be  when  I  too  walk  unseen 
By  one  that  thinks  me  friend,  the  best  that  there  has 
been. 

All  our  lone  journey  laughs  for  joy,  the  hours 
Like  honey-bees  go  home  in  new-found  light 
Past  the  cow  pond  amazed  with  twinkling  flowers 
And  antique  chalk-pit  newly  delved  to  white, 

Or  idle  snow-plough  nearly  hid  from  sight. 

The  blackbird  sings  us  home,  on  a  sudden  peers 
The  round  tower  hung  with  ivy’s  blackened  chains, 
Then  past  the  little  green  the  byeway  veers, 

The  mill-sweeps  tom,  the  forge  with  cobwebbed  panes 
That  have  so  many  years  looked  out  across  the  plains. 
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But  the  old  forge  and  mill  are  shut  and  done, 

The  tower  is  crumbling  down,  stone  by  stone  falls 
An  ague  doubt  comes  creeping  in  the  sun, 

The  sun  himself  shudders,  the  day  appals, 

The  concourse  of  a  thousand  tempests  sprawls 
Over  the  blue-lipped  lakes  and  maddening  groves, 

Like  agonies  of  gods  the  clouds  are  whirled, 

The  stormwind  like  the  demon  huntsman  roves — 

Still  stands  my  friend,  though  all’s  to  chaos  hurled, 
The  unseen  friend,  the  one  last  friend  in  all  the  world. 


FOREFATHERS 

Here  they  went  with  smock  and  crook, 
Toiled  in  the  sun,  lolled  in  the  shade, 
Here  they  mudded  out  the  brook, 

And  here  their  hatchet  cleared  the  glade  : 
Harvest-supper  woke  their  wit, 

Huntsman’s  moon  their  wooings  lit. 

From  this  church  they  led  their  brides, 
From  this  church  themselves  were  led 
Shoulder-high  ;  on  these  waysides 
Sat  to  take  their  beer  and  bread. 

Names  are  gone — what  men  they  were 
These  their  cottages  declare. 

Names  are  vanished,  save  the  few 
In  the  old  brown  Bible  scrawled  ; 

These  were  men  of  pith  and  thew. 

Whom  the  city  never  called  ; 
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Scarce  could  read  or  hold  a  quill, 
Built  the  bam,  the  forge,  the  mill. 

On  the  green  they  watched  their  sons 
Playing  till  too  dark  to  see, 

As  their  fathers  watched  them  once, 
As  my  father  once  watched  me  ; 
While  the  bat  and  beetle  flew 
On  the  warm  air  webbed  with  dew. 

Unrecorded,  unrenowned. 

Men  from  whom  my  ways  begin, 
Here  I  know  you  by  your  ground, 
But  I  know  you  not  within — 

All  is  mist,  and  there  survives 
Not  a  moment  of  your  lives. 

Like  the  bee  that  now  is  blown 
Honey-heavy  on  my  hand, 

From  the  toppling  tansy-throne 
In  the  green  tempestuous  land. — 
I’m  in  clover  now,  nor  know 
Who  made  honey  long  ago. 
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LITTLEHOLME  ^ctii  O^tW. 

In  entering  the  town,  where  the  bright  river 

Shrinks  in  its  white  stone  bed,  old  thoughts  return  ^  ^ 

Of  how  a  quiet  queen  was  nurtured  here 
In  the  pale,  shadowed  ruin  on  the  height  ; 

Of  how,  when  the  hoar  town  was  new  and  clean 
And  had  not  grown  a  part  of  the  gaunt  fells 
That  peered  down  into  it,  the  burghers  wove 
On  their  small,  fireside  looms  green,  famous  webs 
To  cling  on  hssome,  tower-dwelling  ladies 
Who  rode  the  hills  swaying  like  green  saplings, 

Or  mask  tall,  hardy  outlaws  from  pursuit 
Down  beechen  caverns  and  green  under-lights, 

(The  rude,  vain  looms  are  gone,  their  beams  are  broken  ; 

Their  webs  are  now  not  seen,  but  memory 
Still  tangles  in  their  mesh  the  dews  they  swept 
Like  ruby  sparks,  the  lights  they  took,  the  scents 
They  held,  the  movement  of  their  shapes  and  shades)  ; 

Of  how  the  Border  burners  in  cold  dawns 
Of  Summer  hurried  North  up  the  high  vales 
Past  smoking  farmsteads  that  had  lit  the  night 
And  surf  of  crowding  cattle  ;  and  of  how 
A  laughing  prince  of  cursed,  impossible  hopes 
Rode  through  the  little  streets  Northward  to  battle 
And  to  defeat,  to  be  a  fading  thought 
Belated  in  dead  mountains  of  romance. 
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A  carver  at  his  bench  in  a  high  gable 
Hears  the  sharp  stream  close  under,  far  below 
Tinkle  and  rustle,  and  no  other  sound 
Arises  there  to  him  to  change  his  thoughts 
Of  the  changed,  silent  town  and  the  dead  hands 
That  made  it  and  maintained  it,  and  the  need 
For  handiwork  and  happy  work  and  work 
To  use  and  ease  the  mind  if  such  sweet  towns 
Are  to  be  built  again  or  live  again. 

The  long  town  ends  at  Littleholme,  where  the  road 
Creeps  up  to  hills  of  ancient-looking  stone. 

Under  the  hanging  eaves  at  Littleholme 
A  latticed  casement  peeps  above  still  gardens 
Into  a  crown  of  druid-solemn  trees 
Upon  a  knoll  as  high  as  a  small  house, 

A  shapely  mound  made  so  by  nameless  men 
Whose  smoothing  touch  yet  shows  through  the  green 
hide. 

When  the  slow  moonlight  drips  from  leaf  to  leaf 
Of  that  sharp,  plumy  gloom,  and  the  hour  comes 
When  something  seems  awaited,  though  unknown, 

There  should  appear  between  those  leaf  -  thatched 
piles 

Fresh,  long-limbed  women  striding  easily, 

And  men  whose  hair-plaits  swing  with  their  shagged 
arms  ; 

—  Returning  in  that  equal,  echoed  light 

Which  does  not  measure  time  to  tilt'  dear  garths 
That  were  their  own  when  from  white  Norway  coasts 
They  landed  on  a  kind,  not  distant  shore, 

And  to  the  place  where  they  have  left  their  clothing, 
Their  long-accustomed  bones  and  hair  and  beds 
That  once  were  pleasant  to  them,  in  that  barrow 
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Their  vanished  children  heaped  above  them  dead  : 
For  in  the  soundless  stillness  of  hot  noon 
The  mind  of  man,  noticeable  in  that  knoll, 

Enhances  its  dark  presence  with  a  life 
More  vivid  and  more  actual  than  the  life 
Of  self-sown  trees  and  untouched  earth.  It  is  seen 
What  aspect  this  land  had  in  those  first  eyes  : 

In  that  regard  the  works  of  later  men 
Fall  in  and  sink  like  lime  when  it  is  slaked, 

Staid,  youthful  queen  and  weavers  are  unborn, 

And  the  new  crags  the  Northmen  saw  are  set 
About  an  earth  that  has  not  been  misused. 


THE  END  OF  THE  WORLD 

The  snow  had  fallen  many  nights  and  days 
The  sky  was  come  upon  the  earth  at  last, 

Sifting  thinly  down  as  endlessly 

As  though  within  the  system  of  blind  planets 

Something  had  been  forgot  or  overdriven. 

The  dawn  now  seemed  neglected  in  the  grey 
Where  mountains  were  unbuilt  and  shadowless  trees 
Rootlessly  paused  or  hung  upon  the  air. 

There  was  no  wind,  but  now  and  then  a  sigh 
Crossed  that  dry  falling  dust  and  rifted  it 
Through  crevices  of  slate  and  door  and  casement. 
Perhaps  the  new  moon’s  time  was  even  past. 
Outside,  the  first  white  twilights  were  too  void 
Until  a  sheep  called  once,  as  to  a  lamb, 

And  tenderness  crept  everywhere  from  it ; 

But  now  the  flock  must  have  strayed  far  away. 
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The  lights  across  the  valley  must  be  veiled, 

The  smoke  lost  in  the  greyness  or  the  dusk, 

For  more  than  three  days  now  the  snow  had  thatched 
That  cow-house  roof  where  it  had  ever  melted 
With  yellow  stains  from  the  beasts’  breath  inside  ; 

But  yet  a  dog  howled  there,  though  not  quite  lately. 
Some  one  passed  down  the  valley  swift  and  singing, 
Yes,  with  locks  spreaded  like  a  son  of  morning  ; 

But  if  he  seemed  too  tall  to  be  a  man 
It  was  that  men  had  been  so  long  unseen, 

Or  shapes  loom  larger  through  a  moving  snow. 

And  he  was  gone  and  food  had  not  been  given  him. 
When  snow  slid  from  an  overweighted  leaf. 

Shaking  the  tree,  it  might  have  been  a  bird 
Slipping  in  sleep  or  shelter,  whirring  wings  ; 

Yet  never  bird  fell  out,  save  once  a  dead  one — 

And  in  two  days  the  snow  had  covered  it. 

The  dog  had  howled  again — or  thus  it  seemed 
Until  a  lean  fox  passed  and  cried  no  more. 

All  was  so  safe  indoors  where  life  went  on 
Glad  of  the  close  enfolding  snow — O  glad 
To  be  so  safe  and  secret  at  its  heart, 

Watching  the  strangeness  of  familiar  things. 

They  knew  not  what  dim  hours  went  on,  went  by, 

For  while  they  slept  the  clock  stopt  newly  wound 
As  the  cold  hardened.  Once  they  watched  the  road, 
Thinking  to  be  remembered.  Once  they  doubted 
If  they  had  kept  the  sequence  of  the  days, 

Because  they  heard  not  any  sound  of  bells. 

A  butterfly,  that  hid  until  the  Spring 
Under  a  ceiling’s  shadow,  dropt,  was  dead. 

The  coldness  seemed  more  nigh,  the  coldness  deepened 
As  a  sound  deepens  into  silences  ; 
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It  was  of  earth  and  came  not  by  the  air ; 

The  earth  was  cooling  and  drew  down  the  sky. 

The  air  was  crumbling.  There  was  no  more  sky. 

Rails  of  a  broken  bed  charred  in  the  grate. 

And  when  he  touched  the  bars  he  thought  the  sting 
Came  from  their  heat — he  could  not  feel  such  cold  .  .  . 
She  said  “  O,  do  not  sleep, 

Heart,  heart  of  mine,  keep  near  me.  No,  no  ;  sleep. 

I  will  not  lift  his  fallen,  quiet  eyelids, 

Although  I  know  he  would  awaken  then — 

He  closed  them  thus  but  now  of  his  own  will. 

He  can  stay  with  me  while  I  do  not  lift  them.” 


IN  JANUARY 

O,  Shepherd  out  upon  the  snow, 
What  lambs  are  newly  born  ?  .  .  . 
I  see  his  long,  long  shadows  go 
Across  the  fields  of  morn. 


Ere  dawn  the  snow-light  in  the  room 
Awoke  me,  and  I  saw 
A  pallid  earth,  a  cloudy  gloom, 

A  shape  that  stirred  my  awe. 


I  know  the  clear  untrodden  snows 
That  hide  the  Winter  wheat  ; 
The  greyer  fields  wherein  he  goes 
Are  grey  with  pitting  feet. 
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He  feels  not  how  I  watch  him  creep, 
He  thinks  he  is  alone  ; 

He  searches  for  the  heavy  sheep 
Each  windward  hedge  of  stone. 

I  keep  my  bed  in  weariness 
When  workers  have  gone  forth, 

I  watch  that  silent  man  grow  less 
Into  the  snow-packed  North  ; 

And  men  have  died  in  this  cold  room 
Through  thrice  a  hundred  years 

Who  saw  the  shepherd  in  the  gloom. 
The  shape  that  never  nears. 

Briefly  I  watch  ;  but  then  I  go, 

The  room  will  know  me  not ; 

Yet  from  my  window,  o’er  the  snow, 
When  I  am  well  forgot 

Shall  unknown  men  look  forth  to  scan 
Each  far,  unchanging  tree. 

And  see  a  dark  and  lonely  man 
Still  creeping  agelessly. 


EAGER  SPRING 

Whirl,  snow,  on  the  blackbird’s  chatter 
You  will  not  hinder  his  song  to  come. 
East  wind,  Sleepless,  you  cannot  scatter 
Quince-bud,  almond-bud, 
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Little  grape-hyacinth’s 
Clustering  brood, 

Nor  unfurl  the  tips  of  the  plum.-.. 

No  half -bom  stalk  of  a  lily  stops  ; 

There  is  sap  in  the  storm-tom  bush  ; 

And,  ruffled  by  gusts  in  a  snow-blurred  copse, 
“  Pity  to  wait  ”  sings  a  thrush. 

Love,  there  are  few  Springs  left  for  us  ; 

They  go,  and  the  count  of  them  as  they  go 
Makes  surer  the  count  that  is  left  for  us. 

More  than  the  East  wind,  more  than  the  snow, 
I  would  put  back  these  hours  that  bring 
Buds  and  bees  and  are  lost  ; 

I  would  hold  the  night  and  the  frost, 

To  save  for  us  one  more  Spring. 
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DUST  ; 

When  the  white  flame  in  us  is  gone. 

And  we  that  lost  the  world’s  delight 
Stiffen  in  darkness,  left  alone 

To  crumble  in  our  separate  night  ; 

When  your  swift  hair  is  quiet  in  death, 

And  through  the  lips  corruption  thrust 
Has  stilled  the  labour  of  my  breath — 

When  we  are  dust,  when  we  are  dust  ! — 

Not  dead,  not  undesirous  yet, 

Still  sentient,  still  unsatisfied, 

We’ll  ride  the  air,  and  shine,  and  flit. 

Around  the  places  where  we  died, 

And  dance  as  dust  before  the  sun, 

And  light  of  foot,  and  unconfined. 

Hurry  from  road  to  road,  and  run 
About  the  errands  of  the  wind. 


And  every  mote,  on  earth  or  air, 

Will  speed  and  gleam,  down  later  days, 
And  like  a  secret  pilgrim  fare 
By  eager  and  invisible  ways, 
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Nor  ever  rest,  nor  ever  lie, 

Till,  beyond  thinking,  out  of  view. 

One  mote  of  all  the  dust  that’s  I 
Shall  meet  one  atom  that  was  you. 

Then  in  some  garden  hushed  from  wind, 

Warm  in  a  sunset’s  afterglow, 

The  lovers  in  the  flowers  will  find 
A  sweet  and  strange  unquiet  grow 

Upon  the  peace  ;  and,  past  desiring, 

So  high  a  beauty  in  the  air, 

And  such  a  light,  and  such  a  quiring, 

And  such  a  radiant  ecstasy  there. 

They’ll  know  not  if  it’s  fire,  or  dew, 

Or  out  of  earth,  or  in  the  height, 

Singing,  or  flame,  or  scent,  or  hue, 

Or  two  that  pass,  in  light,  to  light, 

Out  of  the  garden,  higher,  higher  .  .  . 

But  in  that  instant  they  shall  learn 

The  shattering  fury  of  our  fire, 

And  the  weak  passionless  hearts  will  bum 

And  faint  in  that  amazing  glow, 

Until  the  darkness  close  above  ; 

And  they  will  know — poor  fools,  they’ll  know  ! — 
One  moment,  what  it  is  to  love. 
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THE  FISH 

In  a  cool  curving  world  he  lies 
And  ripples  with  dark  ecstasies, 

The  kind  luxurious  lapse  and  steal 
Shapes  all  his  universe  to  feel 
And  know  and  be  ;  the  clinging  stream 
Closes  his  memory,  glooms  his  dream, 

Who  lips  the  roots  o’  the  shore;  and  glides 
Superb  on  unreturning  tides. 

Those  silent  waters  weave  for  him 
A  fluctuant  mutable  world  and  dim, 

Where  wavering  masses  bulge  and  gape 
Mysterious,  and  shape  to  shape 
Dies  momently  through  whorl  and  hollow, 
And  form  and  line  and  solid  follow 
Solid  and  line  and  form  to  dream 
Fantastic  down  the  eternal  stream  ; 

An  obscure  world,  a  shifting  world, 
Bulbous,  or  pulled  to  thin,  or  curled, 

Or  serpentine,  or  driving  arrows, 

Or  serene  slidings,  or  March  narrows. 
There  slipping  wave  and  shore  are  one, 
And  weed  and  mud.  No  ray  of  sun, 

But  glow  to  glow  fades  down  the  deep 
(As  dream  to  unknown  dream  in  sleep)  ; 
Shaken  translucency  illumes 
The  hyaline  of  drifting  glooms  ; 

The  strange  soft-handed  depth  subdues 
Drowned  colour  there,  but  black  to  hues, 
As  death  to  living,  decomposes — 
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Red  darkness  of  the  heart  of  roses, 

Blue  brilliant  from  dead  starless  skies, 

And  gold  that  lies  behind  the  eyes, 

The  unknown  unnameable  sightless  white 
That  is  the  essential  flame  of  night, 
Lustreless  purple,  hooded  green, 

The  myriad  hues  that  lie  between 
Darkness  and  darkness  !  .  .  . 

And  all’s  one. 

Gentle,  embracing,  quiet,  dun, 

The  world  he  rests  in,  world  he  knows, 
Perpetual  curving.  Only — grows 
An  eddy  in  that  ordered  falling, 

A  knowledge  from  the  gloom,  a  calling 
Weed  in  the  wave,  gleam  in  the  mud— 

The  dark  fire  leaps  along  his  blood  ; 
Dateless  and  deathless,  blind  and  still. 

The  intricate  impulse  works  its  will  ; 

His  woven  world  drops  back  ;  and  he, 

Sans  providence,  sans  memory, 

Unconscious  and  directly  driven, 

Fades  to  some  dank  sufficient  heaven. 

O  world  of  lips,  O  world  of  laughter, 

Where  hope  is  fleet  and  thought  flies  after, 
Of  lights  in  the  clear  night,  of  cries 
That  drift  along  the  wave  and  rise 
Thin  to  the  glittering  stars  above, 

You  know  the  hands,  the  eyes  of  love  ! 

The  strife  of  limbs,  the  sightless  clinging, 
The  infinite  distance,  and  the  singing 
Blown  by  the  wind,  a  flame  of  sound, 

The  gleam,  the  flowers,  and  vast  around 
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The  horizon,  and  the  heights  above — 
You  know  the  sigh,  the  song  of  love  ! 

But  there  the  night  is  close,  and  there 
Darkness  is  cold  and  strange  and  bare  ; 
And  the  secret  deeps  are  whisperless  ; 
And  rhythm  is  all  deliciousness  ; 
AmT^oyTs  in  the  throbbing  tide, 

Whose  intricate  fingers  beat  and  glide 
In  felt  bewildering  harmonies 
Of  trembling  touch  ;  and  music  is 
The  exquisite  knocking  of  the  blood. 
Space  is  no  more,  under  the  mud  ; 

His  bliss  is  older  than  the  sun. 

Silent  and  straight  the  waters  run. 

The  lights,  the  cries,  the  willows  dim, 
And  the  dark  tide  are  one  with  him. 


DINING-ROOM  TEA 

When  you  were  there,  and  you,  and  you, 
Happiness  crowned  the  night ;  I  too, 
Laughing  and  looking,  one  of  all, 

I  watched  the  quivering  lamplight  fall 
On  plate  and  flowers  and  pouring  tea 
And  cup  and  cloth  ;  and  they  and  we 
Flung  all  the  dancing  moments  by 
With  jest  and  glitter.  Lip  and  eye 
Flashed  on  the  glory,  shone  and  cried, 
Improvident,  unmemoried  ; 

And  fitfully  and  like  a  flame 

The  light  of  laughter  went  and  came. 
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Proud  in  their  careless  transience  moved 
The  changing  faces  that  I  loved. 
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Till  suddenly,  and  otherwhence, 

I  looked  upon  your  innocence  ; 

For  lifted  clear  and  still  and  strange 
From  the  dark  woven  flow  of  change 
Under  a  vast  and  starless  sky 
I  saw  the  immortal  moment  lie^ 

One  instant  I,  an  instant,  knew 
As  God  knows  all.  And  it  and  you 
I,  above  Time,  oh,  blind  !  could  see 
In  witless  immortality. 

I  saw  the  marble  cup  ;  the  tea, 

Hung  on  the  air,  an  amber  stream  ", 

I  saw  the  fire’s  unglittering  gleam, 

The  painted  flame,  the  frozen  smoke 
No  more  the  flooding  lamplight  broke 
On  flying  eyes  and  lips  and  hair  ; 

But  lay,  but  slept  unbroken  there, 

On  stiller  flesh,  and  body  breathless, 

And  lips  and  laughter  stayed  and  deathless, 
And  words  on  which  no  silence  grew. 

Light  was  more  alive  than  you. 

For  suddenly,  and  otherwhence, 

I  looked  on  your  magnificence. 

I  saw  the  stillness  and  the  light, 

And  you,  august,  immortal,  white, 

Holy  and  strange  ;  and  every  glint 
Posture  and  jest  and  thought  and  tint 
Freed  from  the  mask  of  transiency, 
Triumphant  in  eternity, 

Immote,  immortal. 
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Dazed  at  length 

Human  eyes  grew,  mortal  strength 
Wearied  ;  and  Time  began  to  creep. 
Change  closed  about  me  like  a  sleep. 
Light  glinted  on  the  eyes  I  loved. 

The  cup  was  filled.  The  bodies  moved. 
The  drifting  petal  came  to  ground. 

The  laughter  chimed  its  perfect  round. 
The  broken  syllable  was  ended. 

And  I,  so  certain  and  so  friended, 

How  could  I  cloud,  or  how  distress, 

The  heaven  of  your  unconsciousness  ? 

Or  shake  at  Time’s  sufficient  spell, 
Stammering  of  lights  unutterable  ? 

The  eternal  holiness  of  you, 

The  timeless  end,  you  never  knew. 

The  peace  that  lay,  the  light  that  shone. 
You  never  knew  that  I  had  gone 
A  million  miles  away,  and  stayed 
A  million  years.  The  laughter  played 
Unbroken  round  me  ;  and  the  jest 
Flashed  on.  And  we  that  knew  the  best 
Down  wonderful  hours  grew  happier  yet. 
I  sang  at  heart,  and  talked,  and  eat, 

And  lived  from  laugh  to  laugh,  I  too, 
When  you  were  there,  and  you,  and  you. 


TIARE  TAHITI 

Mamua,  when  our  laughter  ends, 

And  hearts  and  bodies,  brown  as  white, 
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Are  dust  about  the  doors  of  friends, 

Or  scent  ablowing  down  the  night, 
Then,  oh  !  then,  the  wise  agree, 

Comes  our  immortality. 

Mamua,  there  waits  a  land 
Hard  for  us  to  understand. 

Out  of  time,  beyond  the  sun, 

All  are  one  in  Paradise, 

You  and  Pupure  are  one, 

And  Tau,  and  the  ungainly  wise. 

There  the  Eternals  are,  and  there 
The  Good,  the  Lovely,  and  the  True, 
And  Types,  whose  earthly  copies  were 
The  foolish  broken  things  we  knew  ; 
There  is  the  Face,  whose  ghosts  we  are 
The  real,  the  never-setting  Star  ; 

And  the  Flower,  of  which  we  love 
Faint  and  fading  shadows  here  ; 

Never  a  tear,  but  only  Grief  ; 

Dance,  but  not  the  limbs  that  move  ; 
Songs  in  Song  shall  disappear  ; 

Instead  of  lovers,  Love  shall  be  ; 

For  hearts,  Immutability  ; 

And  there,  on  the  Ideal  Reef, 

Thunders  the  Everlasting  Sea  ! 

And  my  laughter,  and  my  pain, 

Shall  home  to  the  Eternal  Brain  ; 

And  all  lovely  things,  they  say, 

Meet  in  Loveliness  again  ; 

Mirri’s  laugh,  Teipo’s  feet. 

And  the  hands  of  Matua. 

Stars  and  sunlight  there  shall  meet. 
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Coral’s  hues  and  rainbows  there, 

And  Teiira’s  braided  hair  ; 

And  with  the  starred  Hare’s  white, 

And  white  birds  in  the  dark  ravine, 

And  flamboyants  ablaze  at  night, 

And  jewels,  and  evening’s  after-green, 

And  dawns  of  pearl  and  gold  and  red, 
Mamua,  your  lovelier  head  ! 

And  there’ll  no  more  be  one  who  dreams 
Under  the  ferns,  of  crumbling  stuff, 

Eyes  of  illusion,  mouth  that  seems. 

All  time-entangled  human  love. 

And  you’ll  no  longer  swing  and  sway 
Divinely  down  the  scented  shade. 

Where  feet  to  Ambulation  fade, 

And  moons  are  lost  in  endless  Day. 

How  shall  we  wind  these  wreaths  of  ours, 
Where  there  arc  neither  heads  nor  flowers  ? 
Oh,  Heaven’s  Heaven  ! — but  we’ll  be  missing 
The  palms,  and  sunlight,  and  the  south  ; 

And  there’s  an  end,  I  think,  of  kissing, 

When  our  mouths  are  one  with  Mouth  .  .  . 

Tail  here,  Mamua, 

Crown  the  hair,  and  come  away  ! 

Hear  the  calling  of  the  moon, 

And  the  whispering  scents  that  stray 
About  the  idle  warm  lagoon. 

Hasten,  hand  in  human  hand, 

Down  the  dark,  the  flowered  way, 

Along  the  whiteness  of  the  sand, 

And  in  the  water’s  soft  caress, 

Wash  the  mind  of  foolishness, 
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Mamua,  until  the  day. 

Spend  the  glittering  moonlight  there 
Pursuing  down  the  soundless  deep 
Limbs  that  gleam  and  shadowy  hair, 

Or  floating  lazy,  half-asleep. 

Dive  and  double  and  follow  after, 

Snare  in  flowers,  and  kiss,  and  call, 

With  lips  that  fade,  and  human  laughter, 
And  faces  individual, 

Well  this  side  of  Paradise  !  .  .  . 

There’s  little  comfort  in  the  wise. 


THE  SOLDIER 

If  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me  : 

That  there’s  some  corner  of  a  foreign  field 
That  is  for  ever  England.  There  shall  be 
In  that  rich  earth  a  richer  dust  concealed  ; 

A  dust  whom  England  bore,  shaped,  made  aware, 

Gave,  once,  her  flowers  to  love,  her  ways  to  roam, 

A  body  of  England’s,  breathing  English  air, 

Washed  by  the  rivers,  blest  by  suns  of  home. 

And  think,  this  heart,  all  evil  shed  away, 

A  pulse  in  the  eternal  mind,  no  less 

Gives  somewhere  back  the  thoughts  by  England 
given ; 

Her  sights  and  sounds  ;  dreams  happy  as  her  day  ; 

And  laughter,  learnt  of  friends  ;  and  gentleness, 

In  hearts  at  peace,  under  an  English  heaven. 


ROY  CAMPBELL 
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From  THE  FLAMING  TERRAPIN 


PART  I 

Maternal  Earth  stirs  redly  from  beneath 
Her  blue  sea-blanket  and  her  quilt  of  sky, 

A  giant  Anadyomene  from  the  sheath 

And  chrysalis  of  darkness  ;  till  vve  spy 

Her  vast  barbaric  haunches,  furred  with  trees, 

Stretched  on  the  continents,  and  see  her  hair 
Combed  in  a  surf  of  fire  along  the  breeze 
To  curl  about  the  dim  sierras,  where 
Faint  snow-peaks  catch  the  sun’s  far-swivelled  beams  : 
And,  tinder  to  his  rays,  the  mountain-streams 
Kindle,  and  volleying  with  a  thunder-stroke 
Out  of  their  roaring  gullies,  burst  in  smoke 
To  shred  themselves  as  fine  as  women’s  hair, 

And  hoop  gay  rainbows  on  the  sunlit  air. 

Winnowed  by  radiant  eagles,  in  whose  quills 

Sing  the  swift  gales,  and  on  whose  waving  plumes 

Flashing  sunbeams  ignite — the  towering  hills 

Yearn  to  the  sun,  rending  the  misty  fumes 

That  clogged  their  peaks,  and  from  each  glistening  spire 

Fling  to  the  winds  their  rosy  fleece  of  fire. 

Far  out  to  sea  the  gales  with  savage  sweep 
Churning  the  water,  waken  drowsy  fins 
Huge  fishes  to  propel  from  monstrous  sleep, 

That  spout  their  pride  as  the  red  day  begins, 
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“  We  are  the  great  volcanoes  of  the  deep  !  ” 

Now  up  from  the  intense  creative  Earth 
Spring  her  strong  sons  :  the  thunder  of  their  mirth 
Vibrates  upon  the  shining  rocks  and  spills 
In  floods  of  rolling  music  on  the  hills. 

Action  and  flesh  cohere  in  one  clean  fusion 
Of  force  with  form  :  the  very  ethers  breed 
Wild  harmonies  of  song :  the  frailest  reed 
Holds  shackled  thunder  in  its  heart’s  seclusion. 

And  every  stone  that  lines  my  lonely  way, 

Sad  tongueless  nightingale  without  a  wing, 

Seems  on  the  point  of  rising  up  to  sing 
And  donning  scarlet  for  its  dusty  grey  ! 

How  often  have  I  lost  this  fervent  mood, 

And  gone  down  dingy  thoroughfares  to  brood 
On  evils  like  my  own  from  day  to  day  ; 

“  Life  is  a  dusty  corridor,”  I  say, 

“  Shut  at  both  ends.”  But  far  across  the  plain, 
Old  Ocean  growls  and  tosses  his  grey  mane, 

Pawing  the  rocks  in  all  his  old  unrest 
Or  lifting  lazily  on  some  white  crest 
His  pale  foam-feathers  for  the  moon  to  bum — 
Then  to  my  veins  I  feel  new  sap  return, 

Strength  tightens  up  my  sinews  long  grown  dull, 
And  in  the  old  charred  crater  of  the  skull 
Light  strikes  the  slow  somnambulistic  mind 
And  sweeps  her  forth  to  ride  the  rushing  wind, 

And  stamping  on  the  hill-tops  high  in  air. 

To  shake  the  golden  bonfire  of  her  hair. 

This  sudden  strength  that  catches  up  men’s  souls 
And  rears  them  up  like  giants  in  the  sky  ; 
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Giving  them  fins  where  the  dark  ocean  rolls, 

And  wings  of  eagles  when  the  whirlwinds  fly, 

Stands  visible  to  me  in  its  true  self 
(No  spiritual  essence  or  wing’d  elf 
Like  Ariel  on  the  empty  winds  to  spin). 

I  see  him  as  a  mighty  Terrapin, 

Rafting  whole  islands  on  his  stormy  back, 

Built  of  strong  metals  molten  from  the  black 
Roots  of  the  inmost  earth  ;  a  great  machine, 
Thoughtless  and  fearless,  governing  the  clean 
System  of  active  things  :  the  winds  and  currents 
Are  his  primeval  thoughts  :  the  raging  torrents 
Are  moods  of  his,  and  men  who  do  great  deeds 
Are  but  the  germs  his  awful  fancy  breeds. 

For  when  the  winds  have  ceased  their  ghostly  speech 
And  the  long  waves  roll  moaning  from  the  beach, 
The  Flaming  Terrapin  that  towed  the  Ark 
Rears  up  his  hump  of  thunder  on  the  dark, 

And  like  a  mountain,  seamed  with  rocky  scars, 
Tufted  with  forests,  barnacled  with  stars, 

Crinkles  white  rings,  as  from  its  ancient  sleep 
Into  a  foam  of  life  he  wakes  the  Deep. 

His  was  the  crest  that  from  the  angry  sky 
Tore  down  the  hail :  he  made  the  boulders  fly 
Like  balls  of  paper,  splintered  icebergs,  hurled 
Lassoes  of  dismal  smoke  around  the  world, 

And  like  a  bunch  of  crisp  and  crackling  straws, 
Coughed  the  sharp  lightning  from  his  craggy  jaws. 
His  was  the  eye  that  blinked  beyond  the  hill 
After  the  fury  of  the  flood  was  done, 

And  breaching  from  the  bottom,  cold  and  still, 
Leviathan  reared  up  to  greet  the  Sun. 
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Perched  on  the  stars  around  him  in  the  air, 

White  angels  rinsed  the  moonlight  from  their  hair. 

And  the  drowned  trees  into  new  flowers  unfurled 
As  it  sank  dreaming  down  upon  the  world. 

As  he  rolled  by,  all  evil  things  grew  dim. 

The  Devil,  who  had  scoffed,  now  slunk  from  him 
And  sat  in  Hell,  dejected  and  alone, 

Rasping  starved  teeth  against  an  old  dry  bone. 

Before  the  coral  reared  its  sculptured  fern 
Or  the  pale  shellfish,  swinging  in  the  waves 
With  pointed  steeples,  had  begun  to  turn 
The  rocks  to  shadowy  cities — from  dark  caves 
The  deep  and  drowsy  poisons  of  the  sea 
Mixed  their  corrosive  strength  with  homy  stones, 

And  coaxed  new  substances  from  them  to  be 
The  ponderous  material  of  his  bones. 

The  waves  by  slow  erosion  did  their  part 
Shaping  his  heavy  bonework  from  the  mass, 

And  in  that  pillared  temple  grew  a  heart 

That  branched  with  mighty  veins,  through  which  to  pass 

His  blood,  that,  filtering  the  tangled  mesh, 

Built  walls  of  gristle,  clogged  each  hollow  gap 
With  concrete  vigour,  till  through  bone  and  flesh 
Flowed  the  great  currents  of  electric  sap. 

While  thunder  clanging  from  the  cloudy  rack 
With  elemental  hammers  fierce  and  red, 

Tempered  the  heavy  target  of  his  back, 

And  forged  the  brazen  anvil  of  his  head. 

Freed  from  the  age-long  agonies  of  birth 
This  living  galleon  oars  himself  along 
And  roars  his  triumph  over  all  the  earth 
Until  the  sullen  hills  burst  into  song. 
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His  beauty  makes  a  summer  through  the  land, 

And  where  he  crawls  upon  the  solid  ground, 

Gigantic  flowers,  exploding  from  the  sand, 

Spread  fans  of  blinding  colour  all  around. 

His  voice  has  roused  the  amorphous  mud  to  life — 

Dust  thinks  :  and  tired  of  spinning  in  the  wind, 

Stands  up  to  be  a  man  and  feel  the  strife 
Of  brute-thoughts  in  the  jungle  of  his  mind. 
Bellcrophon,  the  primal  cowboy,  first 
Heard  that  wild  summons  on  the  stillness  burst, 

As,  from  the  dusty  mes&  leaping  free, 

He  slewed  his  white-winged  broncho  out  to  sea, 

And  shaking  loose  his  flaming  coils  of  hair, 

Shot  whistling  up  the  smooth  blue  roads  of  air  : 

As  he  rose  up,  the  moon  with  slanted  ray 
Ruled  for  those  rapid  hoofs  a  shining  way, 

And  streaming  from  their  caves,  the  sirens  came 
Riding  on  seals  to  follow  him  :  the  flame 
Of  their  moon-tinselled  limbs  had  flushed  the  dim 
Green  depths,  and  as  when  winds  in  Autumn  skim 
Gold  acres,  rustling  plume  with  fiery  plume, 

Their  long  hair  flickered  skyward  in  the  gloom, 

Tossed  to  the  savage  rhythms  of  their  tune. 

Till,  far  across  the  world,  the  rising  moon 
Heard,  ghost- like,  in  the  embercd  evening  sky 
Their  singing  fade  into  a  husky  sigh, 

And  splashed  with  stars  and  dashed  with  stinging  spray, 
The  dandy  of  the  prairies  rode  away  ! 

That  voice  on  Samson’s  mighty  sinews  rang 
As  on  a  harp’s  tense  chords  :  each  fibre  sang 
In  all  his  being  :  rippling  their  strings  of  fire, 

His  nerves  and  muscles,  like  a  wondrous  lyre, 

Vibrated  to  that  sound  ;  and  through  his  brain 
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Proud  thoughts  came  surging  in  a  gorgeous  train. 
He  rose  to  action,  slew  the  grumbling  bear, 

Hauled  forth  the  flustered  lion  from  its  lair 
And  swung  him  yelping  skyward  by  the  tail  : 
Tigers  he  mauled,  with  tooth  and  ripping  nail 
Rending  their  straps  of  fire,  and  from  his  track 
Slithering  like  quicksilver,  pouring  their  black 
And  liquid  coils  before  his  pounding  feet, 

He  drove  the  livid  mambas  of  deceit. 

Oppression  like  a  starved  hyena,  sneaked 
From  his  loud  steps  :  Tyranny,  vulture-beaked. 
Rose  clapping  iron  wings,  and  in  a  cloud 
Of  smoke  and  terror,  wove  its  own  dark  shroud, 

As  he  strode  by  and  in  his  tossing  hair, 

Rippled  with  sunshine,  sang  the  morning  air. 

Like  a  great  bell  clanged  in  the  winds  of  Time, 
Linking  the  names  of  heroes  chime  by  chime 
That  voice  rolled  on,  and  as  it  filled  the  night 
Strong  men  rose  up,  thrilled  with  the  huge  delight 
Of  their  own  energy.  Upon  the  snows 
Of  Ararat  gigantic  Noah  rose, 

Stiffened  for  fierce  exertion,  like  the  thong 
That  strings  a  bow  before  its  arrow  strong 
Sings  on  the  wind  ;  and  from  his  great  fists  hurled 
Red  thunderbolts  to  purify  the  world. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  CHRISTMAS 


There  fared  a  mother  driven  forth 
Out  of  an  inn  to  roam  ; 

In  the  place  where  she  was  homeless 
All  men  are  at  home. 

The  crazy  stable  close  at  hand, 

With  shaking  timber  and  shifting  sand, 

Grew  a  stronger  thing  to  abide  and  stand 
Than  the  square  stones  of  Rome. 

For  men  are  homesick  in  their  homes. 

And  strangers  under  the  sun, 

And  they  lay  their  heads  in  a  foreign  land 
Whenever  the  day  is  done. 

Here  we  have  battle  and  blazing  eyes, 

And  chance  and  honour  and  high  surprise ; 

But  our  homes  are  under  miraculous  skies 
Where  the  yule  tale  was  begun. 

A  child  in  a  foul  stable, 

Where  the  beasts  feed  and  foam  ; 

Only  where  He  was  homeless 
Arc  you  and  I  at  home  ; 

We  have  hands  that  fashion  and  heads  that  know, 
But  our  hearts  we  lost— how  long  ago  ! 

In  a  place  no  chart  nor  ship  can  show 
Under  the  sky’s  dome. 
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This  world  is  wild  as  an  old  wives’  tale, 

And  strange  the  plain  things  are, 

The  earth  is  enough  and  the  air  is  enough 
For  our  wonder  and  our  war  ; 

But  our  rest  is  as  far  as  the  fire-drake  swings, 
And  our  peace  is  put  in  impossible  things 
Where  clashed  and  thundered  unthinkable  wings 
Round  an  incredible  star. 

To  an  open  house  in  the  evening 
Home  shall  men  come, 

To  an  older  place  than  Eden 

And  a  taller  town  than  Rome  ; 

To  the  end  of  the  way  of  the  wandering  star, 

To  the  things  that  cannot  be  and  that  are, 

To  the  place  where  God  was  homeless 
And  all  men  are  at  home. 


LEPANTO 

White  founts  falling  in  the  Courts  of  the  sun, 

And  the  Soldan  of  Byzantium  is  smiling  as  they  run  : 

There  is  laughter  like  the  fountains  in  that  face  of  all 
men  feared, 

It  stirs  the  forest  darkness,  the  darkness  of  his  beard, 

It  curls  the  blood-red  crescent,  the  crescent  of  his  lips, 

For  the  inmost  sea  of  all  the  earth  is  shaken  with  his 
ships. 

They  have  dared  the  white  republics  up  the  capes  of 
Italy, 

They  have  dashed  the  Adriatic  round  the  Lion  of  the 
Sea, 
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And  the  Pope  has  cast  his  arms  abroad  for  agony  and 
loss, 

And  called  the  kings  of  Christendom  for  swords  about 
the  Cross. 

The  cold  queen  of  England  is  looking  in  the  glass  ; 

The  shadow  of  the  Valois  is  yawning  at  the  Mass  ; 

From  evening  isles  fantastical  rings  fain  the  Spanish  gun, 
And  the  Lord  upon  the  Golden  Horn  is  laughing  in  the 
sun. 

Dim  drums  throbbing,  in  the  hills  half  heard, 

Where  only  on  a  nameless  throne  a  crownlcss  prince  has 
stirred, 

Where,  risen  from  a  doubtful  seat  and  half  attainted 
stall, 

The  last  knight  of  Europe  takes  weapons  from  the  wall, 
The  last  and  lingering  troubadour  to  whom  the  bird  has 
sung, 

That  once  went  singing  southward  when  all  the  world 
was  young. 

In  that  enormous  silence,  tiny  and  unafraid, 

Comes  up  along  a  winding  road  the  noise  of  the  Crusade. 
Strong  gongs  groaning  as  the  guns  boom  far, 

Don  John  of  Austria  is  going  to  the  war, 

Stiff  flags  straining  in  the  night-blasts  cold 
In  the  gloom  black-purple,  in  the  glint  old-gold, 
Torchlight  crimson  on  the  copper  kettle-drums. 

Then  the  tuckets,  then  the  trumpets,  then  the  cannon, 
and  he  comes. 

Don  John  laughing  in  the  brave  beard  curled, 

Spuming  of  his  stirrups  like  the  thrones  of  all  the  world, 
Holding  his  head  up  for  a  dag  of  all  the  free. 

Love-light  of  Spain — hurrah  ! 

Death-light  of  Africa  ! 
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Don  John  of  Austria 
Is  riding  to  the  sea. 

Mahound  is  in  his  paradise  above  the  evening  star, 

(Don  John  of  Austria  is  going  to  the  war.) 

He  moves  a  mighty  turban  on  the  timeless  houri’s  knees, 
His  turban  that  is  woven  of  the  sunsets  and  the  seas. 

He  shakes  the  peacock  gardens  as  he  rises  from  his  ease, 
And  he  strides  among  the  tree-tops  and  is  taller  than  the 
trees, 

And  his  voice  through  all  the  garden  is  a  thunder  sent  to 
bring 

Black  Azrael  and  Ariel  and  Ammon  on  the  wing. 

Giants  and  the  Genii, 

Multiplex  of  wing  and  eye, 

Whose  strong  obedience  broke  the  sky 
When  Solomon  was  king. 

They  rush  in  red  and  purple  from  the  red  clouds  of  the 
morn, 

From  temples  where  the  yellow  gods  shut  up  their  eyes 
in  scorn  ; 

They  rise  in  green  robes  roaring  from  the  green  hells  of 
the  sea 

Where  fallen  skies  and  evil  hues  and  eyeless  creatures  be  ; 
On  them  the  sea-valves  cluster  and  the  grey  sea-forests 
curl, 

Splashed  with  a  splendid  sickness,  the  sickness  of  the 
pearl ; 

They  swell  in  sapphire  smoke  out  of  the  blue  cracks  of 
the  ground, — 

They  gather  and  they  wonder  and  give  worship  to 
Mahound. 
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And  he  saith,  Break  up  the  mountains  where  the  her¬ 
mit-folk  can  hide, 

And  sift  the  red  and  silver  sands  lest  bone  of  saint  abide. 

And  chase  the  Giaours  flying  night  and  day,  not  giving 
rest, 

For  that  which  was  our  trouble  comes  again  out  of  the 
west. 

We  have  set  the  seal  of  Solomon  on  all  things  under  sun, 

Of  knowledge  and  of  sorrow  and  endurance  of  things 
done  ; 

But  a  noise  is  in  the  mountains,  in  the  mountains,  and  I 
know 

The  voice  that  shook  our  palaces — four  hundred  years 
ago  ; 

It  is  he  that  saith  not  “  Kismet  ”  ;  it  is  he  that  knows 
not  Fate  ; 

It  is  Richard,  it  is  Raymond,  it  is  Godfrey  in  the  gate  ! 

It  is  he  whose  loss  is  laughter  when  he  counts  the  wager 
worth  : 

Put  down  your  feet  upon  him,  that  our  peace  be  on  the 
earth. 

For  he  heard  drums  groaning  and  he  heard  guns  jar, 

(Don  John  of  Austria  is  going  to  the  war.) 

Sudden  and  still — hurrah  ! 

Bolt  from  Iberia  ! 

Don  John  of  Austria 

Is  gone  by  Alcalar. 

St.  Michael’s  on  his  Mountain  in  the  sea-roads  of  the 
north, 

(Don  John  of  Austria  is  girt  and  going  forth.) 

Where  the  grey  seas  glitter  and  the  sharp  tides  shift 

And  the  sea-folk  labour  and  the  red  sails  lift. 
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He  shakes  his  lance  of  iron  and  he  claps  his  wings  of 
stone  ; 

The  noise  is  gone  through  Normandy  ;  the  noise  is  gone 
alone ; 

The  North  is  full  of  tangled  things  and  texts  of  aching 
eyes, 

And  dead  is  all  the  innocence  of  anger  and  surprise, 

And  Christian  killeth  Christian  in  a  narrow  dusty  room, 
And  Christian  dreadeth  Christ  that  hath  a  newer  face  of 
doom, 

And  Christian  hateth  Mary  that  God  kissed  in  Galilee, 
But  Don  John  of  Austria  is  riding  to  the  sea, 

Don  John  calling  through  the  blast  and  the  eclipse, 
Crying  with  the  trumpet,  with  the  trumpet  of  his  lips, 
Trumpet  that  sayeth  ha  ! 

Domino  gloria  ! 

Don  John  of  Austria 
Is  shouting  to  the  ships. 

King  Philip’s  in  his  closet  with  the  Fleece  about  his 
neck, 

(Don  John  of  Austria  is  armed  upon  the  deck.) 

The  walls  are  hung  with  velvet  that  is  black  and  soft  as 
sin. 

And  little  dwarfs  creep  out  of  it  and  little  dwarfs  creep 
in. 

He  holds  a  crystal  phial  that  has  colours  like  the  moon, 
He  touches,  and  it  tingles,  and  he  trembles  very  soon, 
And  his  face  is  as  a  fungus  of  a  leprous  white  and  grey. 
Like  plants  in  the  high  houses  that  are  shuttered  from 
the  day, 

And  death  is  the  phial  and  the  end  of  noble  work, 

But  Don  John  of  Austria  has  fired  upon  the  Turk. 
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Don  John’s  hunting,  and  his  hounds  have  bayed — 

Booms  away  past  Italy  the  rumour  of  his  raid. 

Gun  upon  gun,  ha  !  ha  ! 

Gun  upon  gun,  hurrah  ! 

Has  loosed  the  cannonade. 

The  Pope  was  in  his  chapel  before  day  or  battle  broke, 

(Don  John  of  Austria  is  hidden  in  the  smoke.) 

The  hidden  room  in  man’s  house  where  God  sits  all  the 
year. 

The  secret  window  whence  the  world  looks  small  and 
very  dear. 

He  sees  as  in  a  mirror  on  the  monstrous  twilight  sea 

The  crescent  of  his  cruel  ships  whose  name  is  mystery  ; 

They  fling  great  shadows  foe-wards,  making  Cross  and 
Castle  dark  ; 

They  veil  the  plumed  lions  on  the  galleys  of  St.  Mark  ; 

And  above  the  ships  are  palaces  of  brown,  black-bearded 
chiefs, 

And  below  the  ships  are  prisons,  where  with  multi¬ 
tudinous  griefs, 

Christian  captives  sick  and  sunless,  all  a  labouring  race 
repines 

Like  a  race  in  sunken  cities,  like  a  nation  in  the  mines. 

They  are  lost  like  slaves  that  swat,  and  in  the  skies  of 
morning  hung 

The  stairways  of  the  tallest  gods  when  tyranny  was 
young. 

They  are  countless,  voiceless,  hopeless  as  those  fallen  or 
fleeing  on 

Before  the  high  Kings’  horses  in  the  granite  of  Babylon. 

And  many  a  one  grows  witless  in  his  quiet  room  in 
hell. 
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Where  a  yellow  face  looks  inward  through  the  lattice  of 
his  cell. 

And  he  finds  his  God  forgotten,  and  he  seeks  no  more  a 
sign— 

(But  Don  John  of  Austria  has  burst  the  battle  line!) 

Don  John  pounding  from  the  slaughter-painted  poop. 
Purpling  all  the  ocean  like  a  bloody  pirate’s  sloop, 
Scarlet  running  over  on  the  silvers  and  the  golds. 
Breaking  of  the  hatches  up  and  bursting  of  the  holds, 
Thronging  of  the  thousands  up  that  labour  under  sea, 
White  for  bliss  and  blind  for  sun  and  stunned  for  liberty. 
Vivat  Hispania! 

Domino  Gloria! 

Don  John  of  Austria 
Has  set  his  people  free  ! 

Cervantes  on  his  galley  sets  the  sword  back  in  the  sheath, 
(Don  John  of  Austria  rides  homeward  with  a  wreath,) 
And  he  sees  across  a  weary  land  a  straggling  road  in 
Spain, 

Up  which  a  lean  and  foolish  knight  forever  rides  in  vain, 
And  he  smiles,  but  not  as  Sultans  smile,  and  settles  back 
his  blade  .  .  . 

{But  Don  John  of  Austria  rides  home  from  the  Crusade.) 
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THE  KINGFISHER 


It  was  the  Rainbow  gave  thee  birth, 

And  left  thee  all  her  lovely  hues  ; 

And,  as  her  mother's  name  was  Tears, 

So  runs  it  in  thy  blood  to  choose 
For  haunts  the  lonely  pools,  and  keep 
In  company  with  trees  that  weep. 

Go  you  and,  with  such  glorious  hues, 

Live  with  proud  Peacocks  in  green  parks 
On  lawns  as  smooth  as  shining  glass, 

Let  every  feather  show  its  marks  ; 

Get  thee  on  boughs  and  clap  thy  wings 
Before  the  windows  of  proud  kings. 

Nay,  lovely  Bird,  thou  art  not  vain  ; 

Thou  hast  no  proud,  ambitious  mind  ; 

I  also  love  a  quiet  place 
That’s  green,  away  from  all  mankind  ; 

A  lonely  pool,  and  let  a  tree 
Sigh  with  her  bosom  over  me. 


THE  MOON 

Thy  beauty  haunts  me  heart  and  soul, 

Oh  thou  fair  Moon,  so  close  and  bright ; 
79 
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Thy  beauty  makes  me  like  the  child 
That  cries  aloud  to  own  thy  light : 

The  little  child  that  lifts  each  arm 
To  press  thee  to  her  bosom  warm. 

Though  there  are  birds  that  sing  this  night 
With  thy  white  beams  across  their  throats, 
Let  my  deep  silence  speak  for  me 

More  than  for  them  their  sweetest  notes  : 
Who  worships  thee  till  music  fails, 

Is  greater  than  thy  nightingales. 

A  GREAT  TIME 

Sweet  Chance,  that  led  my  steps  abroad, 
Beyond  the  town,  where  wild  flowers  grow — 
A  rainbow  and  a  cuckoo,  Lord, 

How  rich  and  great  the  times  are  now  ! 
Know,  all  ye  sheep 
And  cows,  that  keep 
On  staring  that  I  stand  so  long 

In  grass  that’s  wet  from  heavy  rain — 

A  rainbow  and  a  cuckoo's  song 
May  never  come  together  again  ; 

May  never  come 
This  side  the  tomb. 

OH,  SWEET  CONTENT 

Oh,  sweet  content,  that  turns  the  labourer’s  sweat 
To  tears  of  joy,  and  shines  the  roughest  face  ; 

How  often  have  I  sought  you  high  and  low, 

And  found  you  still  in  some  lone  quiet  place  ; 
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Here,  in  my  room,  when  full  of  happy  dreams. 

With  no  life  heard  beyond  that  merry  sound 
Of  moths  that  on  my  lighted  ceiling  kiss 

Their  shadows  as  they  dance  and  dance  around  ; 

Or  in  a  garden,  on  a  summer’s  night, 

When  I  have  seen  the  dark  and  solemn  air 
Blink  with  the  blind  bats’  wings,  and  heaven’s  bright  face 
Twitch  with  the  stars  that  shine  in  thousands  there. 


LEISURE 

What  is  this  life  if,  full  of  care, 

We  have  no  time  to  stand  and  stare. 

No  time  to  stand  beneath  the  boughs 
And  stare  as  long  as  sheep  or  cows. 

No  time  to  see,  when  woods  we  pass, 
Where  squirrels  hide  their  nuts  in  grass. 

No  time  to  see,  in  broad  daylight, 
Streams  full  of  stars,  like  stars  at  night. 

No  time  to  turn  at  Beauty’s  glance, 

And  watch  her  feet,  how  they  can  dance. 

No  time  to  wait  till  her  mouth  can 
Enrich  that  smile  her  eyes  began. 

A  poor  life  this  if,  full  of  care, 

We  have  no  time  to  stand  and  stare. 
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MISS  LOO 


When  thin-strewn  memory  I  look  through, 

I  see  most  clearly  poor  Miss  Loo, 

Her  tabby  cat,  her  cage  of  birds, 

Her  nose,  her  hair — her  muffled  words, 

And  how  she’d  open  her  green  eyes. 

As  if  in  some  immense  surprise, 

Whenever  as  we  sat  at  tea, 

She  made  some  small  remark  to  me. 

It’s  always  drowsy  summer  when 
From  out  the  past  she  comes  again  ; 

The  westering  sunshine  in  a  pool 
Floats  in  her  parlour  still  and  cool  ; 

While  the  slim  bird  its  lean  wires  shakes, 

As  into  piercing  song  it  breaks  ; 

Till  Peter’s  pale-green  eyes  ajar 

Dream,  wake  ;  wake,  dream,  in  one  brief  bar 

And  I  am  sitting,  dull  and  shy, 

And  she  with  gaze  of  vacancy, 

And  large  hands  folded  on  the  tray. 

Musing  the  afternoon  away  ; 

Her  satin  bosom  heaving  slow 
With  sighs  that  softly  ebb  and  flow, 

And  her  plain  face  in  such  dismay. 

It  seems  unkind  to  look  her  way  : 
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Until  all  cheerful  back  will  come 
Her  gentle  gleaming  spirit  home  : 

And  one  would  think  that  poor  Miss  Loo 
Asked  nothing  else,  if  she  had  you. 


MUSIC 

When  music  sounds,  gone  is  the  earth  I  know. 
And  all  her  lovely  things  even  lovelier  grow  ; 

Her  flowers  in  vision  flame,  her  forest  trees 
Lift  burdened  branches,  stilled  with  ecstasies. 

When  music  sounds,  out  of  the  water  rise 
Naiads  whose  beauty  dims  my  waking  eyes, 

Rapt  in  strange  dream  burns  each  enchanted  face. 
With  solemn  echoing  stirs  their  dwelling-place. 

When  music  sounds,  all  that  I  was  I  am 
Ere  to  this  haunt  of  brooding  dust  I  came  ; 

And  from  Time’s  woods  break  into  distant  song 
The  swift-winged  hours,  as  I  hasten  along. 


ALEXANDER 

It  was  the  Great  Alexander, 

Capped  with  a  golden  helm, 

Sate  in  the  ages,  in  his  floating  ship, 
In  a  dead  calm. 
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Voices  of  sea-maids  singing 
Wandered  across  the  deep  : 

The  sailors  labouring  on  their  oars 
Rowed  as  in  sleep. 

All  the  high  pomp  of  Asia, 

Charmed  by  that  siren  lay, 

Out  of  their  weary  and  dreaming  minds 
Faded  away. 

Like  a  bold  boy  sate  their  Captain, 

His  glamour  withered  and  gone, 

In  the  souls  of  his  brooding  mariners, 
While  the  song  pined  on. 

Time  like  a  falling  dew, 

Life  like  the  scene  of  a  dream 
Laid  between  slumber  and  slumber. 
Only  did  seem.  .  .  . 

O  Alexander,  then, 

In  all  us  mortals  too. 

Wax  not  so  overbold 

On  the  wave  dark-blue  ! 

Come  the  calm  starry  night, 

Who  then  will  hear 
Aught  save  the  singing 

Of  the  sea-maids  clear  ? 
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THE  BELLS 

Shadow  and  light  both  strove  to  be 
The  eight  bell-ringers’  company, 

As  with  his  gliding  rope  in  hand, 

Counting  his  changes,  each  did  stand  ; 
While  rang  and  trembled  every  stone, 

To  music  by  the  bell-mouths  blown  : 

TiU  the  bright  clouds  that  towered  on  high 
Seemed  to  re-echo  cry  with  cry. 

Still  swang  the  clappers  to  and  fro, 

When,  in  the  far-spread  fields  below, 

I  saw  a  ploughman  with  his  team 
Lift  to  the  bells  and  fix  on  them 
His  distant  eyes,  as  if  he  would 
Drink  in  the  utmost  sound  he  could  ; 

While  near  him  sat  his  children  three. 

And  in  the  green  grass  placidly 
Played  undistracted  on,  as  if 
What  music  earthly  bells  might  give 
Could  only  faintly  stir  their  dream, 

And  stillness  make  more  lovely  seem. 

Soon  night  hid  horses,  children,  all 
In  sleep  deep  and  ambrosial. 

Yet,  yet,  it  seemed,  from  star  to  star. 
Welling  now  near,  now  faint  and  far, 

Those  echoing  bells  rang  on  in  dream, 

And  stillness  made  even  lovelier  seem. 
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THE  SCRIBE 

What  lovely  things 
Thy  hand  hath  made  : 

The  smooth-plumed  bird 
In  its  emerald  shade. 

The  seed  of  the  grass. 

The  speck  of  stone 
Which  the  wayfaring  ant 
Stirs — and  hastes  on  ! 

Though  I  should  sit 

By  some  tarn  in  thy  hills 
Using  its  ink 

As  the  spirit  wills 
To  write  of  Earth’s  wonders, 
Its  live,  willed  things, 

Flit  would  the  ages 
On  soundless  wings 
Ere  unto  Z 

My  pen  drew  nigh  ; 
Leviathan  told. 

And  the  honey -fly  : 

And  still  would  remain 
My  wit  to  try — 

My  worn  reeds  broken. 

The  dark  tarn  dry, 

All  words  forgotten — 

Thou,  Lord,  and  I. 
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FARE  WELL 

When  I  lie  where  shades  of  darkness 
Shall  no  more  assail  mine  eyes, 

Nor  the  rain  make  lamentation 

When  the  wind  sighs  ; 

How  will  fare  the  world  whose  wonder 
Was  the  very  proof  of  me  ? 

Memory  fades,  must  the  remembered 
Perishing  be  ? 

Oh,  when  this  my  dust  surrenders 
Hand,  foot,  lip,  to  dust  again, 

May  these  loved  and  loving  faces 
Please  other  men  ! 

May  the  rusting  harvest  hedgerow 
Still  the  Traveller’s  Joy  entwine. 

And  as  happy  children  gather 
Posies  once  mine. 

Look  thy  last  on  all  things  lovely, 

Every  hour.  Let  no  night 
Seal  thy  sense  in  deathly  slumber 
Till  to  delight 

Thou  have  paid  thy  utmost  blessing  ; 
Since  that  all  things  thou  wouldst  praise 
Beauty  took  from  those  who  loved  them 
In  other  days. 
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LAST  CONFESSIONAL 

For  all  ill  words  that  I  have  spoken, 

For  all  clear  moods  that  I  have  broken, 

For  all  despite  and  hasty  breath, 
Forgive  me,  Love,  forgive  me,  Death. 

Death,  master  of  the  great  assize. 

Love,  falling  now  to  memories, 

You  two  alone  I  need  to  prove, 

Forgive  me,  Death,  forgive  me,  Love. 

For  every  tenderness  undone, 

For  pride  when  holiness  was  none 
But  only  easy  charity, 

O  Death,  be  pardoner  to  me. 

For  stubborn  thought  that  would  not  make 
Measure  of  love’s  thought  for  love’s  sake, 
But  kept  a  sullen  difference, 

Take,  Love,  this  laggard  penitence. 

For  cloudy  words  too  vainly  spent 
To  prosper  but  in  argument, 

When  truth  stood  lonely  at  the  gate. 
On  your  compassion,  Death,  I  wait. 
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For  all  the  beauty  that  escaped 
This  foolish  brain,  unsung,  unshaped, 

For  wonder  that  was  slow  to  move, 
Forgive  me,  Death,  forgive  me,  Love. 

For  love  that  kept  a  secret  cruse, 

For  life  defeated  of  its  dues, 

This  latest  word  of  all  my  breath — 
Forgive  me.  Love,  forgive  me,  Death. 


From  THE  ATOM  OF  GOD:  A  VISION 

But  when  God  rested,  then  the  thought  returned, 

And  beat  upon  his  mind,  and  something  burned 

Of  curious  will  to  fathom  what  might  be 

Deep,  deep  in  universal  power.  “  I  see 

World  upon  world  obedient,  as  I  bid 

Cast  in  huge  balance  on  my  space,  amid 

Motion  of  worlds  I  yet  must  number,  given 

One  time,  one  order,  and  one  way  through  heaven. 

I  set  my  seasons,  fixt  in  their  control 

Of  moving  patterned  light  upon  the  whole 

Body  of  being  under  me.  I  hear 

Sweet  sounds  of  mighty  volume  spun  from  sphere 

To  axled  sphere  harmoniously  scaled. 

Beauty  is  ever  with  me,  and  unstaled. 

And  so  my  enterprise,  my  dreams  of  still 
Process  more  proud  to  magnify  my  will, 

More  song,  worlds  vaster,  laws  more  excellent, 
Numbers  for  my  delighted  government 
Yet  in  their  starry  millions  multiplied, 
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All  this  is  well ;  I  made  it,  and  I  guide 
Its  various  motion,  happy.  But  I  leave 
Too  long  one  cause  uncertain  while  I  weave 
My  story  out.  This  matter  that  I  bring 
Into  so  sure  a  shape  and  compassing, 

What  is  it  ?  How  in  central  atom  framed  ? 

How  built  the  energy  that  I  have  tamed 
Into  this  chiming  order  ?  What  the  might 
Gathered  from  swarming  chaos  to  the  light, 

And  infinitely  banded  to  fulfil 
The  unbounded  time  of  my  creating  will  ?  ” 

Stars  beckoned,  and  God’s  speculation  stayed. 

But,  pausing  first,  he  lent  a  seven-day ’d 
Labour  to  fetch  the  answer  that  he  sought 
For  this  perplexed  brief  interval.  He  wrought 
Earth,  and  the  things  of  earth,  and  man  ;  and  swung 
This  little  globe  appointedly  among 
The  globes  of  his  uncounted  industry, 

Declared  its  orbit,  gendered  it  to  be 
Active  and  tided  by  the  common  flow 
Of  inescapable  law,  and,  leaving  so 
This  moment  of  invention  universed 
In  destiny  among  the  stars,  he  first 
On  man  so  moulded  laid  his  bidding  thus — 

“  Go,  child  of  God,  in  one  thing  prosperous, 

That  of  my  good,  unveiled,  purpose,  one 
Thing  hidden  is  for  your  unveiling.  Sun 
And  moon  and  friendly  stars  are  with  you  set 
For  knowledge,  and  sweet  climes  and  foliage  met 
And  fellowships  for  comfort  on  your  way  ; 

And  that  you  shall  not  fail  in  sloth,  this  day 
Have  I  made  sorrow  in  your  shadow,  friend, 

To  keep  you  fresh  in  constancy,  and  lend 
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Ardour  and  indomitable  power 

To  this  your  quest,  my  quest.  Answer  my  hour 

Of  speculation  for  me.  Still,  with  mind 

Established  in  the  beauty  you  shall  find 

Aiding  on  earth,  go  on  till  all  is  told 

Of  this  that  even  from  me  my  atoms  hold, 

Secret,  unmeasured.” 

So,  our  fable  tells, 

The  mood  ordained  when  earth  so  dawned,  that  dwells 
Still  at  the  centre  of  man’s  enterprise, 

“  Till  all  is  told.”  Not  less  than  in  God’s  eyes 
The  congregated  systems  of  his  plan, 

Is  earth  dominioned  mightily  to  man. 

And  as  God’s  vision  broods  upon  the  whole 
Design  innumerably  spread,  the  soul 
Of  man  is  rapt  upon  the  earth  that  glides, 

His  habitation,  through  the  stellar  tides. 

Nor  is  man’s  bounded  consecration  less 
Than  God’s  unbounded.  And  as  all  things  confess 
Through  firmamental  space  God’s  mastery 
In  moulding,  so  man  fixes  his  decree 
On  grain  and  mass  and  season  and  sap  of  earth, 
Framing  fresh  lovely  argosies  from  birth 
Till  death,  great  bridges  flung  astride 
Loud  waters  ;  swift  and  lonely  ships  to  ride 
Waste  oceans,  towers  and  bells,  altars  and  tombs, 
Engines  of  flight,  and  wheels,  and  windowed  rooms 
With  hearths,  and  beds,  and  beams— all  at  his  will 
Shaping  from  forge  and  crucible  and  mill, 

Matter  no  less  commanded  than  by  God. 

And  as  the  long  and  difficult  paths  are  trod 
Of  all  his  labour,  ever,  for  a  sign 
Of  his  dominion,  on  his  annals  shine, 
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All  pure,  all  uncommitted,  things  of  art : 

Music  and  verse  ;  orisons  of  the  heart 
Figured  in  stone  and  marble  ;  shapes  that  sing 
Dropt  from  the  brush,  their  coloured  gospelling. 
And  grief,  and  loss,  and  doubt,  and  bitter  change 
Are  with  him,  that  his  purpose  shall  not  range 
In  mere  delight  irresolute,  content 
To  fade  from  thought  into  an  indolent 
Drifting  of  nebulous  mood  ;  and  still  to  keep 
His  diligence  firm,  establisht,  he  must  reap 
His  patient  year,  nursed  on  to  festival, 

Or  to  his  body’s  shame  untimely  fall. 

So  labours  man,  and  even  as  God  compels 
His  starry  textures,  man  the  master  dwells 
On  earth,  compelling  also  in  his  kind. 

But  as  that  fleeting  fancy  of  God’s  mind 
In  the  beginning  of  man  was  fixt  to  be 
In  man  his  urge,  his  aim,  his  constancy, 

So  ever  in  his  faring  as  he  goes, 

Unwearied  in  discovery,  he  knows 
One  fierce  complaining  clarion  of  desire, 

One  siege  unresting  ;  moulding  earth  and  fire, 
Leading  the  waters,  harnessing  the  wind, 
Bringing  the  unperceived,  the  undefined, 

To  scale  and  measurement,  he  seeks,  he  seeks 
The  last  arcanum  ;  still  the  challenge  speaks 
Over  the  vast  of  years,  and  still  he  broods, 

Not  as  God,  walking  in  his  solitudes, 

A  moment,  once,  but  age  by  kindling  age. 
Unceasing,  incorruptible,  his  wage 
But  lonely  consecrations  of  the  soul — 

Crying,  “  This  heat,  this  might  that  I  control. 
This  matter  that  I  bind,  this  fluid  speed 
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Obedient  to  my  rod,  this  planted  seed 
That  knows  my  husbandry,  this  blood  and  bone 
That  of  my  generation  come  and  own 
My  governance  of  spirit — what  are  these  ? 

What  life  in  the  far  central  fastnesses 
Lies  poised  in  huge  momentum  ?  What  the  word, 
The  touch,  the  lodestar  of  release  ?  Come,  gird 
Your  resolution,  Man,  on  with  the  quest, 

Your  quest,  of  God’s  commanding.” 

Manifest 

Little  by  little  on  the  ages  grew 

The  knowledge  of  man’s  dedication.  New 

Process  on  process  dwindled  or  prevailed. 

Old  alchemies  went  by,  old  prophets  failed, 

Old  revelation  to  denial  bowed. 

While  patient  and  undaunted  still  the  proud 
Brain  to  its  last  fulfilment  laboured  on. 

Fulfilment  and  unfolding.  Aeons  gone, 

And  aeons,  came  the  long,  the  appointed  day  ; 
God’s  thought,  arrested  on  his  starry  way, 

A  moment  earthward  turned,  and  there  beheld 
Man’s  lifted  finger  fall,  and  from  the  cell’d 
Centre  of  being  strike  the  primal  beam  ; 

And,  sounding  through  the  universe,  a  gleam 
Shot  volted,  blinding  all  the  multitude 
Of  stars,  that  even  God  trembled  where  he  stood 
As  the  unfolded  mystery,  divined 
Of  man,  was  gathered  to  the  eternal  mind. 

And  where  earth  was,  now,  drifting  into  space, 

A  smear  of  dust  was  all.  God  turned  his  face. 

And  moved  again  creating,  through  the  wide 
Realms  of  almighty  purpose,  satisfied. 
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BIRTHRIGHT 

Lord  Rameses  of  Egypt  sighed 
Because  a  summer  evening  passed  ; 
And  little  Ariadne  cried 

That  summer  fancy  fell  at  last 
To  dust ;  and  young  Verona  died 
When  beauty’s  hour  was  overcast. 

Theirs  was  the  bitterness  we  know 
Because  the  clouds  of  hawthorn  keep 
So  short  a  state,  and  kisses  go 
To  tombs  unfathomably  deep, 

While  Rameses  and  Romeo 
And  little  Ariadne  sleep. 


T.  S.  ELIOT 
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We  are  the  hollovv  InerT  ^  U 

We  are  the  stuffed  men 
Leaning  together 

Headpiece  filled  with  straw.  Alas  ! 

Our  dried  voices,  when 
We  whisper  together 
Are  quiet  and  meaningless 
As  wind  in  dry  grass 
Or  rats’  feet  over  broken  glass 
In  our  dry  cellar. 


Shape  without  form,  shade  without  colour. 
Paralysed  force,  gesture  without  motion  ; 


Those  who  have  crossed 

With  direct  eyes,  to  death’s  other  Kingdom 

Remember  us — if  at  all — not  as  lost 

Violent  souls,  but  only 

As  the  hollow  men 

The  stuffed  men. 
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Eyes  I  dare  not  meet  in  dreams 
In  death’s  dream  kingdom 
These  do  not  appear  : 

There,  the  eyes  are 
Sunlight  on  a  broken  column 
There,  is  a  tree  swinging 
And  voices  are 
In  the  wind’s  singing 
More  distant  and  more  solemn 
Than  a  fading  star. 

Let  me  be  no  nearer 

In  death’s  dream  kingdom 

Let  me  also  wear 

Such  deliberate  disguises 

Rat’s  coat,  crowskin,  crossed  staves 

In  a  field 

Behaving  as  the  wind  behaves 
No  nearer — 

Not  that  final  meeting 
In  the  twilight  kingdom. 

in 

This  is  the  dead  land 

This  is  cactus  land 

Here  the  stone  images 

Are  raised,  here  they  receive 

The  supplication  of  a  dead  man’s  hand 

Under  the  twinkle  of  a  fading  star. 


T.  S.  Eliot 


Is  it  like  this 

In  death’s  other  kingdom 

Waking  alone 

At  the  hour  when  we  are 

Trembling  with  tenderness 

Lips  that  would  kiss 

Form  prayers  to  broken  stone. 

IV 

The  eyes  are  not  here 

There  are  no  eyes  here 

In  this  valley  of  dying  stars 

In  this  hollow  valley 

This  broken  jaw  of  our  lost  kingdoms. 

In  this  last  of  meeting  places 
We  grope  together 
And  avoid  speech 

Gathered  on  this  beach  of  the  tumid  river 

Sightless,  unless 

The  eyes  reappear 

As  the  perpetual  star 

Multifoliate  rose 

Of  death’s  twilight  kingdom 

The  hope  only 

Of  empty  men. 


v 

Here  we  go  round  the  prickly  pear 
Prickly  pear  prickly  pear 
Here  we  go  round  the  prickly  pear 
At  five  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
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Between  the  idea 
And  the  reality 
Between  the  motion 
And  the  act 
Falls  the  Shadow 

For  thine  is  the  Kingdom. 

Between  the  conception 
And  the  creation 
Between  the  emotion 
And  the  response 
Falls  the  Shadow 

Life  is  very  long. 

Between  the  desire 
And  the  spasm 
Between  the  potency 
And  the  existence 
Between  the  essence 
And  the  descent 
Falls  the  Shadow 

For  Thine  is  the  Kingdom. 

For  Thine  is 
Life  is 

For  Thine  is  the 
This  is  the  way  the  world  ends 
This  is  the  way  the  world  ends 
This  is  the  way  the  world  ends 
Not  with  a  bang  but  a  whimper. 


JAMES  ELROY  FLECKER 
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THE  GOLDEN  JOURNEY  TO  SAMARKAND 

PROLOGUE 

We  who  with  songs  beguile  your  pilgrimage 
And  swear  that  Beauty  lives  though  lilies  die. 

We  Poets  of  the  proud  old  lineage 

Who  sing  to  find  your  hearts,  we  know  not  why, — 

What  shall  we  tell  you  ?  Tales,  marvellous  tales 
Of  ships  and  stars  and  isles  where  good  men  rest, 

Where  nevermore  the  rose  of  sunset  pales, 

And  winds  and  shadows  fall  toward  the  West : 

And  there  the  world’s  first  huge  white-bearded  kings 
In  dim  glades  sleeping,  murmur  in  their  sleep. 

And  closer  round  their  breasts  the  ivy  clings. 

Cutting  its  pathway  slow  and  red  and  deep. 

ii 

And  how  beguile  you  ?  Death  has  no  repose 
Warmer  and  deeper  than  that  Orient  sand 

Which  hides  the  beauty  and  bright  faith  of  those 
Who  made  the  Golden  Journey  to  Samarkand. 

And  now  they  wait  and  whiten  peaceably. 

Those  conquerors,  those  poets,  those  so  fair  : 

They  know  time  comes,  not  only  you  and  I, 

But  the  whole  world  shall  whiten,  here  or  there  ; 
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When  those  long  caravans  that  cross  the  plain 
With  dauntless  feet  and  sound  of  silver  bells 
Put  forth  no  more  for  glory  or  for  gain, 

Take  no  more  solace  from  the  palm-girt  wells. 

When  the  great  markets  by  the  sea  shut  fast 
All  that  calm  Sunday  that  goes  on  and  on  : 
When  even  lovers  find  their  peace  at  last, 

And  Earth  is  but  a  star,  that  once  had  shone. 


THE  OLD  SHIPS 

I  have  seen  old  ships  sail  like  swans  asleep 
Beyond  the  village  which  men  still  call  Tyre, 
With  leaden  age  o’ercargocd,  dipping  deep 
For  Famagusta  and  the  hidden  sun 
That  rings  black  Cyprus  with  a  lake  of  fire  ; 

And  all  those  ships  were  certainly  so  old 
Who  knows  how  oft  with  squat  and  noisy  gun, 
Questing  brown  slaves  or  Syrian  oranges, 

The  pirate  Genoese 

Hell-raked  them  till  they  rolled 

Blood,  water,  fruit,  and  corpses  up  the  hold. 

But  now  through  friendly  seas  they  softly  run, 
Painted  the  mid-sea  blue  or  shore-sea  green, 
Still  patterned  with  the  vine  and  grapes  in  gold. 

But  I  have  seen, 

Pointing  her  shapely  shadows  from  the  dawn 
And  image  tumbled  on  a  rose-swept  bay, 

A  drowsy  ship  of  some  yet  older  day  ; 
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And,  wonder’s  breath  indrawn, 

Thought  I — who  knows — who  knows — but  in  that  same 
(Fished  up  beyond  diaea,  patched  up  new 
— Stem  painted  brighter  blue — ) 

That  talkative,  bald-headed  seaman  came 
(Twelve  patient  comrades  sweating  at  the  oar) 

From  Troy’s  doom-crimson  shore, 

And  with  great  lies  about  his  wooden  horse 
Set  the  crew  laughing,  and  forgot  his  course. 


It  was  so  old  a  ship — who  knows,  who  knows  ? 
- — And  yet  so  beautiful,  I  watched  in  vain 
To  see  the  mast  burst  open  with  a  rose, 

And  the  whole  deck  put  on  its  leaves  again. 


STILLNESS 

When  the  words  rustle  no  more, 

And  the  last  work’s  done, 

When  the  bolt  lies  deep  in  the  door, 

And  Fire,  our  Sun, 

Falls  on  the  dark-laned  meadows  of  the  floor  : 


When  from  the  clock’s  last  chime  to  the  next  chime 
Silence  beats  his  dram, 

And  Space  with  gaunt  grey  eyes  and  her  brother  Time 
Wheeling  and  whispering  come, 

She  with  the  mould  of  form  and  he  with  the  loom  of 
rhyme  : 
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Then  twittering  out  in  the  night  my  thought-birds  flee, 

I  am  emptied  of  all  my  dreams  : 

I  only  hear  Earth  turning,  only  see 
Ether’s  long  bankless  streams, 

And  only  know  I  should  drown  if  you  laid  not  your 
hand  on  me. 
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CANZONE  A  LA  SONATA 
(ToE.  P.) 

What  do  you  find  to  boast  of  in  our  age, 

To  boast  of  now,  my  friendly  sonneteer, 

And  not  to  blush  for,  later  ?  By  what  line 
Do  you  entrain  from  Mainz  to  Regions  saner  ? 

Count  our  achievements  and  uplift  my  heart ; 

Blazon  our  fineness,  Optimist,  I  toil 
Whilst  you  crow  cocklike.  But  I  cannot  see 

What’s  left  behind  us  for  a  heritage 
For  our  young  children  ?  What  but  nameless  fear  ? 
What  creeds  have  we  to  teach,  legends  to  twine 
Saner  than  spun  our  dams  ?  Or  what’s  there  saner 
That  we’ve  devised  to  comfort  those  who  part, 

One  for  some  years  to  walk  the  stone-clad  soil, 

One  to  his  fathom-deep  bed  ?  What  coin  have  we 

For  ransom  when  He  grimly  lays  his  siege 
Whose  dart  is  sharpened  for  our  final  hurt  ? 

I  think  we  do  not  think  ;  we  deem  more  fair 
Earth  with  unthought-on  death  ;  we  deem  him  gainer 
Whose  brow  unshadowed  shows  no  wrinkled  trail 
Of  the  remembrance  of  the  countless  slain  ; 

Who  sets  the  world  to  fitful  melody — 
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To  fitful  minstrelsy  that’s  summer’s  liege 
When  all  the  summer’s  sun-kissed  fountains  spurt 
Kisses  of  bubbling  sound  about  our  hair. 

I  think  we  think  that  singing  soul  the  gainer 
Who  disremembers  that  spent  youth  must  fail, 
That  after  autumn  comes,  few  leaves  remain 
And  all  the  well-heads  freeze,  and  melody 

O’er  frozen  waters  grows  too  hoarse  with  age 
To  keep  us  from  extremity  of  fear. 

When  aged  poets  pen  another  line 
And  aged  maidens  coif  their  locks  in  saner 
And  staider  snoods  ;  when  winter  of  the  heart 
Comes  on  and  beds  beneath  the  frozen  soil 
Gape  open — where’s  your  grinning  melody  ? 


FROM  INLAND 

I  dreamed  that  you  and  I  were  young 
Once  more,  and  by  our  old  grey  sea 
Raced  in  the  wind  ;  but  matins,  sung 
High  on  these  vineyards,  wakened  me  : 

I  lay  half-roused  and  seemed  to  hold 
Once  more,  beside  our  old  grey  sea, 

Your  hand.  I  saw  the  primrose  gold 
Your  hair  had  then,  and  seemed  to  see 
Your  eyes,  so  childlike  and  so  wise, 

Look  down  on  me. 

By  the  last  fire  we  ever  fit 

You  knelt,  and  bending  down  your  head, 
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— If  you  could  compass  it,  you  said, 

Not  ever  would  you  live  again 
Your  vanished  life  ;  never  again 
Pass  through  those  shadowy  vales  of  pain. 
“  And  now  I’m  old  and  here  I  sit  !  ” 

You  said,  and  held  your  hands  apart 
To  those  old  flames  we’ve  left  behind 
As  far — as  far  as  some  dead  wind.  .  .  . 

No  doubt  I  fetched  from  near  my  heart 
Brave  platitudes — for  you  were  there  ; 

The  firelight  lit  your  brooding  face. 
Shadowed  your  golden,  glowing  hair  : 

I  could  be  brave  for  the  short  space 
I  had  you  by  my  chair.  .  .  . 

As  thus  :  “  Since  with  the  ebb  of  Youth 
Rises  the  flood  of  passionless 
And  calm  enjoyment,  rises  Truth 
And  fades  the  painful  earnestness 
Of  all  young  thought,  We  two,”  I  said, 

“  Have  still  the  best  to  come.”  But  you 
Bowed  down  your  brooding,  silent  head, 
Patient  and  sad  and  still.  .  .  . 

This  view, 

Steep  vineyards  rising  parched  and  brown, 
This  weary  stream,  this  cobbled  town, 
White  convents  on  each  hill-top — Dear  ! 
What  would  I  give  to  climb  our  down, 
Where  the  wind  hisses  in  each  stalk 
And,  from  the  high  brown  crest  to  see. 
Beyond  the  ancient,  sea-grey  town, 

The  skyline  of  our  foam-flecked  sea  ; 

And,  looking  out  to  sea,  to  hear. 

Ah  !  Dear,  once  more  your  pleasant  talk  ; 
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And  to  go  home  as  twilight  falls 
Along  the  old  sea-walls  ! 

The  best  to  come  !  The  best  !  The  best 
One  says  the  wildest  things  at  times, 
Merely  for  comfort.  But — The  best  ! 

Ah  !  well,  at  night,  when  the  moon  climbs 
High  o’er  these  misty  inland  capes, 

And  hears  the  river  lisping  rhymes, 

And  sees  the  roe-deer  nibbling  grapes 
Beneath  the  evanescent  gleams 
Of  shaken  dewdrops,  shall  come  dreams. 
Gliding  amid  the  mists  beneath  : 

A  dream,  maybe,  of  you  and  me, 

Young  once  again  by  our  old  sea. 

But,  ah  !  we  two  must  travel  wide 
And  far  and  far  ere  we  shall  find 
That  recollected,  ancient  tide 
By  which  we  walked,  or  that  old  wind 
That  fled  so  bravely  to  its  death. 


GREY  MATTER 

They  leave  us  nothing. 

He.  Still,  a  little’s  left. 

She.  A  crabbed,  ancient,  dried  biologist, 

Somewhere  very  far  from  the  sea,  closed  up  from  the  sky, 
Shut  in  from  the  leaves,  destroys  our  hopes  and  us. 

He.  Why,  no,  our  hopes  and  .  .  . 

She.  In  his  “  Erster  Heft  ” 

Page  something,  I  forget  the  line,  he  says 
That,  hidden  as  deep  in  the  brain  as  he  himself  from  hope. 
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There’s  this  grey  matter. 

He.  Why,  ’tis  there,  dear  heart. 

She.  That,  if  that  hidden  matter  cools,  decays, 

Dies — what  you  will — our  souls  die  out  as  well ; 

Since,  hidden  in  the  millionth  of  a  cell, 

Is  all  we  have  to  give  us  consciousness. 

He.  Suppose  it  true. 

She.  Ah,  never  ;  better  die. 

Better  have  never  lived  than  face  this  mist, 

Better  have  never  toiled  to  such  distress. 

He.  It  matters  little. 

She.  Little  ! — Where  shall  I, 

The  woman,  where  shall  you  take  part, 

My  poet  ?  Where  has  either  of  us  scope 

In  all  this  dead-dawning  century  that  lacks  all  faith, 

All  hope,  all  aim,  and  all  the  mystery 
That  comforteth.  Since  he  victorious 
With  his  cold  vapours  chill  out  you  and  me. 

The  woman  and  the  poet  ? 

He.  Never,  dear. 

For  you  and  I  remain, 

The  woman  and  the  poet.  And  soft  rain 
Still  falls  and  still  the  crocus  flames. 

The  blackbird  calls. 

She.  But  half  the  sweet  is  gone. 

The  voices  of  our  children  at  their  games 
Lack  half  their  ring. 

He.  Why,  never,  dear.  Out  there 

The  sea’s  a  cord  of  silver,  still  to  south 
Beyond  the  marsh. 

She.  Ay,  but  beyond  it  all, 

And  all  beneath  and  all  above,  half  of  the  glory’s  done. 
And  I  and  you  .  .  . 
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He.  Why,  no.  The  ancient  sun 

Shines  as  it  ever  shone,  and  still  your  mouth 
Is  sweet  as  of  old  it  was. 

She.  But  what  remains  ? 

He.  All  the  old  pains, 

And  all  the  old  sweet  pleasures  and  the  mystery 
Of  time,  slow  travel  and  unfathomed  deep. 

She.  And  then  this  cold  extinction  ?  .  .  . 

He.  Dreamless  sleep. 

She.  And  nothing  matters  ? 

He.  All  the  old,  old  things. 

Whether  to  Church  or  College  rings 
The  clamorous  bell  of  creeds, 

We,  in  the  lush,  far  meads. 

Poet  and  woman,  past  the  city  walls, 

Hear  turn  by  turn  the  burden  of  their  calls, 

Believe  what  we  believe,  feel  what  we  feel. 

Like  what  we  list  of  what  they  cry  within 
Cathedral  or  laborat’ry, 

Since  by  the  revolution  of  the  wheel, 

The  one  swings  under,  let  us  wait  content. 

She.  Yet  it  is  hard. 

He.  Ah  no.  A  sure  intent. 

For  me  and  you. 

The  right,  true,  joyful  word,  the  sweet,  true  phrase, 

The  calling  of  our  children  from  the  woods  these  garden  days 
Remain. — These  drops  of  rain  have  laid  the  dust 
And  in  our  soft  brown  seed-beds  formed  the  crust 
We  needed  for  our  sowings.  Bring  your  seed, 

And  you  shall  prick  it  in,  I  close  the  row. 

Be  sure  the  little  grains  your  hands  have  pressed 
Tenderly,  lovingly,  home,  shall  flourish  best. 

She.  Aye  you  are  still  my  poet. 
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He.  Even  so 

Betwixt  the  rain  and  shine.  Half  true’s  still  true 
More  truly  than  the  thing  that’s  proved  and  dead. 
The  sun  lends  flame  to  every  crocus  head 
Once  more,  and  we  once  more  must  sow  and  weed 
Since  in  the  earth  the  newly  stirring  seed 
Begins  the  ancient  mystery  anew. 


FROM  THE  SOIL 

Ah  am  a  mighty  simple  man  and  only 
Good  wi’  my  baggin’  hook  and  sichlike  and  'tis  lonely 
Where  Ah  do  hedge  on  Farmer  Finn  his  farm. 

Often  Ah  gits  to  thinking 
When  it  grows  dark  and  the  ol’  sin’s  done  sinking, 

And  Ah  hev  had  my  sheere 
Of  fear 

And  wanted  to  feel  sure  that  God  were  near 
And  goodly  warm — 

As  near  as  th’  eldritch  shave  I  were  at  wark  about.  .  .  . 

Plenty  o’  time  for  thinking 
We  hes  between  the  getting  up  and  sinking 
Of  that  ol’  sun — about  the  God  we  tark  about.  .  .  . 

In  the  beginning  God  made  Heaven  and 
The  ’Arth,  ’n’  Sea  we  sometimes  hear  a-calling 
When  wind  she  bloweth  from  the  rainy  land 
An’  says  thcr’ll  soon  be  wet  an’  rain  a-falling. 

Ah’ll  give  you,  parson,  God  He  made  the  sea, 

An’  made  this  'Arth,  ner  yit  Ah  wo-an’t  scrimmage 
But  what  He  made  the  sky  ;  what  passes  me 
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Is  that  what  follows  :  “  Then  the  Lord  made  we 
In  His  own  image.” 

For,  let  alone  the  difference  in  us  creatures, 

Some  short  o’  words  like  me,  and  others  preachers 
With  stores  of  them,  like  you  ;  some  fair,  some  middlin’, 
Some  black-avis’d  like  you  and  good  at  fiddlin’, 

Some  crabb’d,  some  mad,  some  mighty  gay  and  pleasant, 
No  two  that’s  more  alike  than  jackdaw  is  to  pheasant, 
We’re  poorish  stuff  at  best. 

We  doesn’t  last  no  time  before  we  die, 

Nor  leave  more  truck  behind  than  they  poor  thrushes 
You  find,  stiff  feathers,  laid  aside  the  bushes 
After  a  hard  ol’  frost  in  Janu-ry. 

01’  crow  he  lives  much  longer, 

01’  mare’s  a  de-al  stronger 
’N’  the  hare’s  faster  .  .  . 

If  so  be  God’s  like  we  and  we  like  He 

The  man’s  as  good’s  his  Master. 

You  are  a  civil,  decent  spoken  man,  Muss  Parson. 

’N’  I  don’t  think  ye’ll  say  this  kind  o’  tark  is  worse’n 
arson — 

That’s  burning  stacks,  I  think — sureZy  it  isn’  meant  so, 

I  tell  you,  Parson,  no  ; 

’N’  us  poor  folk  we  doesn’t  want  to  blame 
You  parsons  for  the  things  that’s  said  and  sung 
Up  there  in  church.  My  apple  tree  is  crook’d  because 
’twere  bent  so 
When  it  were  young. 

’N’  them  as  had  you  preacher-folk  to  tame, 

Taught  you  the  tales  that  you  are  bound  to  tell 
Us  folk  below 
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About  three  Gods  that’s  one  an’  Heav’n  an’  Hell, 

An’  things  us  folk  ain’t  meant  to  understand. 

I  tell  you,  sir,  we  men  that’s  on  the  land 
Needs  summut  we  can  chew  when  trouble’s  brewing, 
When  our  ol’  ’ooman’s  bad  an’  rent  is  due 
’N’  we  no  farden, 

’N’  when  it’s  late  to  sow’n’  still  too  wet  to  dig  the 
garden, 

Something  as  we  can  chew  like  that  ol’  cow  be  chewing. 
Something  told  plain  and  something  we  gits  holt  on, 

— You  need  a  simple  sort  o’  feed  to  raise  a  colt  on — 

We  needs  it,  parson,  life’s  a  bitter  scrimmage, 

Livin’  and  stuggin’  in  the  mud  and  things  we  do 
Enow  confound  us  ; 

We  hain’t  no  need  for  fear 

Of  God,  to  make  the  living  hardly  worth.  .  .  . 

You  tell  us,  sir,  that  “  God  He  made  this  Earth 
In  His  own  image,” 

An’  make  the  Lord  seem  near. 

So’s  we  could  think  that  when  we  come  to  die 
We’ll  lie 

In  this  same  goodly  ’Arth,  an’  things  goo  on  around  us 
Much  as  they  used  to  goo. 


TO  CHRISTINA  AT  NIGHTFALL 

Little  thing,  ah,  little  mouse, 

Creeping  through  the  twilit  house, 

To  watch  within  the  shadow  of  my  chair 
With  large  blue  eyes  ;  the  firelight  on  your  hair 
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Doth  glimmer  gold  and  faint, 

And  on  your  woollen  gown 
That  folds  a-down 

From  steadfast  little  face  to  square-set  feet. 

Ah,  sweet  !  ah,  little  one  !  so  like  a  carven  saint, 
With  your  unflinching  eyes,  unflinching  face, 

Like  a  small  angel,  carved  in  a  high  place, 

Watching  unmoved  across  ar  gabled  town  ; 

When  I  am  weak  and  old, 

And  lose  my  grip,  and  crave  my  small  reward 
Of  tolerance  and  tenderness  and  ruth, 

The  children  of  your  dawning  day  shall  hold 
The  reins  we  drop  and  wield  the  judge’s  sword, 

And  your  swift  feet  shall  tread  upon  my  heels, 

And  I  be  Ancient  Error,  you  New  Truth, 

And  I  be  crushed  by  your  advancing  wheels.  .  .  . 

Good-night  !  The  fire  is  burning  low, 

Put  out  the  lamp  ; 

Lay  down  the  little  weary  head 
Upon  the  small  white  bed. 

Up  from  the  sea  the  night  winds  blow 

Across  the  hill,  across  the  marsh  ; 

Chill  and  harsh,  harsh  and  damp, 

The  night  winds  blow. 

But,  while  the  slow  hours  go, 

I,  who  must  fall  before  you,  late  shall  wait  and  keep 
Watch  and  ward, 

Vigil  and  guard, 

Where  you  sleep. 

Ah,  sweet  !  do  you  the  like  where  I  lie  dead. 
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HOOPS 

Scene  :  The  hig  tent-stable  of  a  travelling  circus.  On 
the  ground  near  the  entrance,  Gentleman  John,  stable¬ 
man  and  general  odd-job  man,  lies  smoking  beside  Merry 
Andrew,  the  clown.  Gentleman  John  is  a  little  hunched 
man  with  a  sensitive  face  and  dreamy  eyes.  Merry 
Andrew,  who  is  resting  between  the  afternoon  and  evening 
performances,  with  his  clown’s  hat  lying  beside  him,  wears 
a  crimson  wig,  and  a  baggy  suit  of  orange-coloured  cotton, 
patterned  with  purple  cats.  His  face  is  chalked  dead- 
white  and  painted  with  a  set  grin,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
see  what  manner  of  man  he  is.  In  the  background  are 
camels  and  elephants  feeding,  dimly  visible  in  the  steamy 
dusk  of  the  tent. 

Gentleman  John.  And  then  consider  camels  :  only 
think 

Of  camels  long  enough,  and  you ’Id  go  mad — 

With  all  their  humps  and  lumps  ;  their  knobbly  knees, 
Splay  feet  and  straddle  legs  ;  their  sagging  necks, 

Flat  flanks,  and  scraggy  tails,  and  monstrous  teeth. 

I’ve  not  forgotten  the  first  fiend  I  met  : 

’Twas  in  a  lane  in  Smyrna,  just  a  ditch 
Between  the  shuttered  houses,  and  so  narrow 
The  brute’s  bulk  blocked  the  road  ;  the  huge  green 
stack 

Of  dew\?  fodder  that  it  slouched  beneath 
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Brushing  the  yellow  walls  on  either  hand, 

And  shutting  out  the  strip  of  burning  blue  : 

And  I’d  to  face  that  vicious  bobbing  head 
With  evil  eyes,  slack  lips,  and  nightmare  teeth, 

And  duck  beneath  the  snaky,  squirming  neck, 

Pranked  with  its  silly  string  of  bright  blue  beads. 

That  seemed  to  wriggle  every  way  at  once, 

As  though  it  were  a  hydra.  Allah’s  beard  ! 

But  I  was  scared  and  nearly  turned  and  ran  : 

I  felt  that  muzzle  take  me  by  the  scruff, 

And  heard  those  murderous  teeth  crunching  my  spine, 
Before  I  stooped — though  I  dodged  safely  under. 

I’ve  always  been  afraid  of  ugliness. 

I’m  such  a  toad  myself,  I  hate  all  toads  ; 

And  the  camel  is  the  ugliest  toad  of  all 
To  my  mind  :  and  it’s  just  my  devil’s  luck 
I’ve  come  to  this — to  be  a  camel’s  lackey, 

To  fetch  and  carry  for  original  sin, 

For  sure  enough,  the  camel’s  old  evil  incarnate. 

Blue  beads  and  amulets  to  ward  off  evil ! 

No  eye’s  more  evil  than  a  camel’s  eye. 

The  elephant  is  quite  a  comely  brute, 

Compared  with  Satan  camel — trunk  and  all. 

His  floppy  ears  and  his  inconsequent  tail. 

He’s  stolid,  but  at  least  a  gentleman. 

It  doesn’t  hurt  my  pride  to  valet  him. 

And  bring  his  shaving-water.  He’s  a  lord. 

Only  the  bluest  blood  that  has  come  down 
Through  generations  from  the  mastodon 
Could  carry  off  that  tail  with  dignity, 

That  tail  and  trunk.  He  cannot  look  absurd. 

For  all  the  monkey  tricks  you  put  him  through, 

Your  paper  hoops  and  popguns.  He  just  makes 
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His  masters  look  ridiculous,  when  his  pomp’s 
Butchered  to  make  a  bumpkin’s  holiday. 

He’s  dignity  itself,  and  proper  pride, 

That  stands  serenely  in  a  circus-world 
Of  mountebanks  and  monkeys.  He  has  weight 
Behind  him  :  aeons  of  primeval  power 
Have  shaped  that  pillared  bulk  ;  and  he  stands  sure, 
Solid,  substantial  on  the  world’s  foundations. 

And  he  has  form,  form  that’s  too  big  a  thing 
To  be  called  beauty.  Once,  long  since,  I  thought 
To  be  a  poet,  and  shape  words,  and  mould 
A  poem  like  an  elephant,  huge,  sublime, 

To  front  oblivion  :  and  because  I  failed, 

And  all  my  rhymes  were  gawky,  shambling  camels, 

Or  else  obscene,  blue-buttocked  apes,  I’m  doomed 
To  lackey  it  for  things  such  as  I’ve  made, 

Till  one  of  them  crunches  my  backbone  with  his  teeth, 
Or  knocks  my  wind  out  with  a  forthright  kick 
Clean  in  the  midriff,  crumpling  up  in  death 
The  hunched  and  stunted  body  that  was  me — 

John,  the  apostle  of  the  Perfect  Form  ! 

Jerusalem  !  I’m  talking,  like  a  book — - 
As  you  would  say  :  and  a  bad  book  at  that, 

A  maundering,  kiss-mammy  book — The  Hunchback’s 
End, 

Or  The  Camel- Keeper’s  Reward — would  be  its  title. 

I  froth  and  bubble  like  a  new-broached  cask. 

No  wonder  you  look  glum,  for  all  your  grin. 

What  makes  you  mope  ?  You’ve  naught  to  growse  about. 
You’ve  got  no  hump.  Your  body’s  brave  and  straight — 
So  shapely  even  that  you  can  afford 
To  trick  it  in  fantastic  shapelessness, 

Knowing  that  there’s  a  clean-limbed  man  beneath 
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Preposterous  pantaloons  and  purple  cats. 

I  would  have  been  a  poet,  if  I  could  : 

But  better  than  shaping  poems  'twould  have  been 
To  have  had  a  comely  body  and  clean  limbs 
Obedient  to  my  bidding. 

Merry  Andrew.  I  missed  a  hoop 

This  afternoon. 

Gentleman  John.  You  missed  a  hoop  ?  You  mean  .  .  . 
Merry  Andrew.  That  I  am  done,  used  up,  scrapped, 
on  the  shelf, 

Out  of  the  running — only  that,  no  more. 

Gentleman  John.  Well,  I’ve  been  missing  hoops  my 
whole  life  long  ; 

Though,  when  I  come  to  think  of  it,  perhaps 
There’s  little  consolation  to  be  chewed 
From  crumbs  that  I  can  offer. 

Merry  Andrew.  I’ve  not  missed 

A  hoop  since  I  was  six.  I’m  forty-two. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  my  body’s  failed  me  : 

But  ’twill  not  be  the  last.  And  .  .  . 

Gentleman  John.  Such  is  life  I 

You’re  going  to  say.  You  see  I’ve  got  it  pat, 

Your  jaded  wheeze.  Lord,  what  a  wit  I’ld  make 
If  I’d  a  set  grin  painted  on  my  face. 

And  such  is  life,  I’ld  say  a  hundred  times, 

And  each  time  set  the  world  aroar  afresh 
At  my  original  humour.  Missed  a  hoop  ! 

Why,  man  alive,  you’ve  naught  to  grumble  at. 

I’ve  boggled  every  hoop  since  I  was  six. 

I’m  fifty-five  ;  and  I’ve  run  round  a  ring 
Would  make  this  potty  circus  seem  a  pinhole. 

I  wasn’t  born  to  sawdust.  I’d  the  world 
For  circus  .  .  . 
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Merry  Andrew.  It’s  no  time  for  crowing  now. 

I  know  a  gentleman,  and  take  on  trust 
The  silver  spoon  and  all.  My  teeth  were  cut 
Upon  a  horseshoe  :  and  I  wasn’t  bom 
To  purple  and  fine  linen — but  to  sawdust, 

To  sawdust,  as  you  say — brought  up  on  sawdust. 
I’ve  had  to  make  my  daily  bread  of  sawdust  : 

Ay,  and  my  children’s — children’s,  that’s  the  rub, 
As  Shakespeare  says  .  .  . 

Gentleman  John.  Ah,  there  you  go  again  ! 

What  a  rare  wit  to  set  the  ring  aroar — 

As  Shakespeare  says  !  Crowing  ?  A  gentleman  ? 
Man,  didn’t  you  say  you’d  never  missed  a  hoop  ? 
It’s  only  gentlemen  who  miss  no  hoops. 

Clean  livers,  easy  lords  of  fife  who  take 
Each  obstacle  at  a  leap,  who  never  fail. 

You  are  the  gentleman. 

Merry  Andrew.  Now  don’t  you  try 

Being  funny  at  my  expense  ;  or  you’ll  soon  find 
I’m  not  quite  done  for  yet — not  quite  snuffed  out. 
There’s  still  a  spark  of  life.  You  may  have  words  : 
But  I’ve  a  fist  will  be  a  match  for  them. 

Words  slaver  feebly  from  a  broken  jaw. 

I’ve  always  lived  straight,  as  a  man  must  do 
In  my  profession,  if  he’ld  keep  in  fettle  : 

But  I’m  no  gentleman,  for  I  fail  to  see 
There’s  any  sport  in  baiting  a  poor  man 
Because  he’s  losing  grip  at  forty-two, 

And  sees  his  livelihood  slipping  from  his  grasp — 
Ay,  and  his  children’s  bread. 

Gentleman  John.  Why,  man  alive, 

Who’s  baiting  you  ?  This  winded,  broken  cur, 
That  limps  through  life,  to  bait  a  bull  like  you  ! 
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You  don’t  want  pity,  man.  The  beaten  bull, 

Even  when  the  dogs  are  tearing  at  his  gullet, 

Turns  no  eye  up  for  pity.  I,  myself, 

Crippled  and  hunched  and  twisted  as  I  am, 

Would  make  a  brave  fend  to  stand  up  to  you 
Until  you  swallowed  your  words,  if  you  should  slobber 
Your  pity  over  me.  A  bull  !  Nay,  man, 

You’re  nothing  but  a  bear  with  a  sore  head. 

A  bee  has  stung  you — you  who’ve  lived  on  honey. 
Sawdust,  forsooth  !  You’ve  had  the  sweet  of  life  : 
You’ve  munched  the  honeycomb  till  .  .  . 

Merry  Andrew.  Ay  !  talk’s  cheap. 

But  you’ve  no  children.  You  don’t  understand. 

Gentleman  John.  I  have  no  children  :  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  ! 

Merry  Andrew.  It’s  children  make  the  difference. 
Gentleman  John.  Man  alive — 

Alive  and  kicking,  though  you’re  shamming  dead — 
You’ve  hit  the  truth  at  last.  It’s  that,  just  that, 

Makes  all  the  difference.  If  you  hadn’t  children, 

I’ld  find  it  in  my  heart  to  pity  you, 

Granted  you’ld  let  me.  I  don’t  understand  ! 

I’ve  seen  you  stripped.  I’ve  seen  your  children  stripped. 
You’ve  never  seen  me  naked  ;  but  you  can  guess 
The  misstitchcd,  gnarled,  and  crooked  tiling  I  am. 

Now,  do  you  understand  ?  I  may  have  words  : 

But  you,  man,  do  you  never  bum  with  pride 
That  you’ve  begotten  those  six  limber  bodies, 

Firm  flesh,  and  supple  sinew,  and  lithe  limb — 

Six  nimble  lads,  each  like  young  Absalom, 

With  red  blood  running  lively  in  his  veins, 

Bone  of  your  bone,  your  very  flesh  and  blood  ? 

It’s  you  don’t  understand  :  God,  what  I’ld  give 
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This  moment  to  be  you,  just  as  you  are, 

Preposterous  pantaloons,  and  purple  cats, 

And  painted  leer,  and  crimson  curls,  and  all — - 
To  be  you  now,  with  only  one  missed  hoop, 

If  I’d  six  clean-limbed  children  of  my  loins, 

Born  of  the  ecstasy  of  life  within  me, 

To  keep  it  quick  and  valiant  in  the  ring 
When  I  .  .  .  but  I  .  .  .  Man,  man,  you’ve  missed  a 
hoop  ; 

But  they’ll  take  every  hoop  like  blooded  colts  ; 

And  ’twill  be  you  in  them  that  leaps  through  life, 

And  in  their  children,  and  their  children’s  children. 

God  !  doesn’t  it  make  you  hold  your  breath  to  think 
There’ll  always  be  an  Andrew  in  the  ring, 

The  very  spit  and  image  of  you  stripped. 

While  life’s  old  circus  lasts  ?  And  I  ...  at  least, 

There  is  no  twisted  thing  of  my  begetting 
To  keep  my  shame  alive  :  and  that’s  the  most 
That  I’ve  to  pride  myself  upon.  But,  God, 

I’m  proud,  ay,  proud  as  Lucifer,  of  that. 

Think  what  it  means,  with  all  the  urge  and  sting, 

When  such  a  lust  of  life  runs  in  the  veins. 

You,  with  your  six  sons,  and  your  one  missed  hoop, 

Put  that  thought  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it.  Well, 

And  how  d’you  like  the  flavour  ?  Something  bitter  ? 
And  burns  the  tongue  a  trifle  ?  That’s  the  brand 
That  I  must  smoke  while  I’ve  the  breath  to  puff. 
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THE  LEGION 


"  Is  that  the  Three-and-Twentieth,  Strabo  mine, 
Marching  below,  and  we  still  gulping  wine  ?  ” 

From  the  sad  magic  of  his  fragrant  cup 
The  red-faced  old  centurion  started  up, 

Cursed,  battered  on  the  table.  “  No,”  he  said, 

“  Not  that  !  The  Three-and-Twentieth  Legion’s  dead, 
Dead  in  the  first  year  of  this  damned  campaign — 

The  Legion’s  dead,  dead,  and  won’t  rise  again. 

Pity  ?  Rome  pities  her  brave  lads  that  die, 

But  we  need  pity  also,  you  and  I, 

Whom  Gallic  spear  and  Belgian  arrow  miss, 

Who  live  to  see  the  Legion  come  to  this, 
Unsoldierlike,  slovenly,  bent  on  loot, 

Grumblers,  diseased,  unskilled  to  thrust  or  shoot. 

O  brown  cheek,  muscled  shoulder,  sturdy  thigh  ! 
Where  are  they  now  ?  God  !  watch  it  struggle  by, 
The  sullen  pack  of  ragged  ugly  swine. 

Is  that  the  Legion,  Gracchus  ?  Quick,  the  wine  !  ” 

“  Strabo,”  said  Gracchus,  “  you  are  strange  to-night. 
The  Legion  is  the  Legion  ;  it’s  all  right. 

If  these  new  men  are  slovenly,  in  your  thinking, 

God  damn  it  !  you’ll  not  better  them  by  drinking. 
They  all  try,  Strabo  ;  trust  their  hearts  and  hands. 
The  Legion  is  the  Legion  while  Rome  stands, 

And  these  same  men  before  the  autumn’s  fall 
Shall  bang  old  Vercingetorix  out  of  Gaul.” 
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THE  SPOILSPORT 

My  familiar  ghost  again 

Comes  to  see  what  he  can  see, 

Critic,  son  of  Conscious  Brain, 

Spying  on  our  privacy. 

Slam  the  window,  bolt  the  door, 

Yet  he’ll  enter  in  and  stay  ; 

In  to-morrow’s  book  he’ll  score 
Indiscretions  of  to-day. 

Whispered  love  and  muttered  fears. 

How  their  echoes  fly  about  ! 

None  escape  his  watchful  ears, 

Every  sigh  might  be  a  shout. 

No  kind  words  nor  angry  cries 
Turn  away  this  grim  spoilsport  ; 

No  fine  lady’s  pleading  eyes, 

Neither  love,  nor  hate,  nor  .  .  .  port. 

Critic  wears  no  smile  of  fun, 

Speaks  no  word  of  blame  nor  praise, 

Counts  our  kisses  one  by  one, 

Notes  each  gesture,  every  phrase. 

My  familiar  ghost  again 

Stands  or  squats  where  suits  him  best 

Critic,  son  of  Conscious  Brain, 

Listens,  watches,  takes  no  rest. 
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THE  RAINBOW  AND  THE  SCEPTIC 

“  Decrees  of  God  ?  Of  One  Prime  Cause  ? 
Predestinate  for  men, 

Whose  only  knowledge  of  such  laws 
Is  change  and  change  again  ? 

“  Made  free  or  fated,  what  care  I 
In  truth’s  grand  overthrow  ? 

Since  knowledge  is  but  folly's  spy 
It  is  not  sane  to  know. 

“For  Fate’s  a  word  of  trivial  sense 
And  Freedom  is  knocked  blind 

If  there  is  nowhere  permanence. 

If  God  can  change  His  mind.” 

Disconsolate  and  strange  enough 
He  walked  the  forest  side, 

The  sun  blazed  out,  the  shower  drew  off, 
The  rainbow  straddled  wide. 

It  stained  with  red  the  chalky  road, 

It  leapt  from  sea  to  hill  ; 

A  second  arch  more  faintly  showed, 

A  third  arch  faintlier  still. 

The  black  blaspheming  furious  mood 
Passed  from  him  gradually  : 

Wry-mouthed  in  cynic  pause  he  stood 
And  smiled  “  The  Golden  Key.” 
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“  The  elf-key  at  the  rainbow’s  rise  : 

Watch  it  and  walk  with  care  ! 

It  vanishes  beneath  your  eyes, 

It  passes  on  elsewhere. 

“  So  laws  like  rainbows  move  and  mock, 
So  wisdom  never  brings 

The  airy  treasure  to  unlock 

The  essential  heart  of  things  .  .  . 

A  spirit  of  air  in  answer  spoke 
With  strange  and  solemn  sense  : 

Music  and  light  about  him  broke 
In  seven-toned  effluence. 

“  Man,  Man,  accept  this  new  degree 
Of  beauty  as  you  go  ; 

Observe  the  march  of  what  must  be, 

The  bend  of  each  new  bow. 

“  Then  since  laws  move  in  rainbow-light 
Let  faith  be  therefore  strong, 

That  change  can  never  prove  you  right, 
Nor  either  prove  you  wrong. 

“  Shall  Time-the-present  judge  Time-past 
Once  blotted  from  its  view  ? 

Each  key  must  vary  from  the  last, 
Because  each  lock  springs  new. 

“  Knowledge  of  changing  lock  and  key. 
So  much  the  FINITE  is  ; 

Let  the  bow  beckon  ‘  Follow  me, 

Whose  hopes  are  certainties  ;  ’ 
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“  Yet  beyond  all  this,  rest  content 
In  dumbness  to  revere 
INFINITE  God  without  event, 

Causeless,  not  there,  not  here, 

“  Neither  eternal  nor  time-bound, 

Not  certain,  nor  in  change, 

Uncancclled  by  the  cosmic  round, 

Nor  crushed  within  its  range.” 


ALICE 

When  that  prime  heroine  of  our  nation,  Alice, 

Climbing  courageously  in  through  the  Palace 
Of  Looking  Glass,  found  it  inhabited 
By  chessboard  personages,  white  and  red, 

Involved  in  never-ending  tournament, 

She  being  of  true  philosophic  bent, 

Had  long  foreshadowed  something  of  this  kind, 

Asking  herself,  “  Suppose  I  stood  behind 
And  viewed  the  fireplace  of  Their  drawing-room 
From  hearthrug  level,  why  must  I  assume 
That  what  I’d  see  then  must  needs  correspond 
With  what  I  see  now  ?  And  the  rooms  beyond, 

Why  should  they  pair  with  our  rooms  ?  ” 

She  was  right. 

An  earlier  Einstein  whom  the  Laws  of  Light 
And  Euclid’s  beg-the-question  fallacies 
Could  not  convince  :  a  master-mind  was  Alice’s  ; 
Moreover,  uncontent  with  what  she  had  done, 

Alice  decided  to  enlarge  her  fun, 

Setting  herself  with  proper  British  phlegm 
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And  simple  faith  in  simple  stratagem 
To  learn  the  rules  and  moves  and  perfect  them. 

So  prosperously  there  she  settled  down 
That  six  moves  only  and  she’d  won  her  crown, 

A  triumph  surely  ;  but  her  greater  feat 
Was  rounding  these  adventures  off  complete, 
Accepting  them,  when  safe  returned  again, 

As  queer  but  true,  not  only  in  the  main 
True  but  as  true  as  anything  you’d  swear  to, 

Not  worse  or  better  than  the  life  we  are  heir  to, 
The  waking  life  which,  but  I  can’t  say  why, 

We  worship  as  the  sole  Reality  ; 

For  Alice  though  a  child  could  understand 
That  neither  did  this  chance-discovered  land 
Make  nohow  or  contrariwise  the  clean 
Dull  round  of  mid-Victorian  routine, 

Nor  did  Victoria’s  golden  rule  extend 
Beyond  the  glass  :  it  came  to  the  dead  end 
Where  formal  logic  also  comes  ;  thereafter 
Begins  that  lubbcrland  of  dream  and  laughter, 

The  red  and  white  flower  spangled  hedge,  the  grass 
Where  Apuleius  pastured  his  Gold  Ass, 

Where  young  Gargantua  made  full  holiday  ; 

But  further  from  our  heroine  not  to  stray, 

Let  us  observe  with  what  uncommon  sense, 

Though  a  secure  and  easy  reference 
Between  Red  Queen  and  kitten  could  be  found, 

She  made  no  false  assumption  on  that  ground 
(A  trap  in  which  the  scientist  would  fall), 

That  queens  and  kittens  are  identical. 
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DUMPLING’S  ADDRESS  TO  GOURMETS 

King  George  who  asked  how  was  the  dumpling  packed 
With  apple,  seeing  the  crust  was  yet  intact, 

Was  no  more  royal  fool  than  you  who  show 
Our  lives  in  terms  of  raw  fruit  and  raw  dough 
Or  make  our  dumplingdom  mere  aggregate 
Of  heat,  fruit,  sugar,  dough  and  china  plate, 

Who  criticize  our  beneath-crust  condition 
Before  the  crust  is  cracked,  from  a  position 
Blankly  outside,  or  more  unfairly  still 
You  crack  the  crust  and,  doing  what  you  will 
With  spoon  and  fingers,  claim  at  last  to  find 
The  proof  of  dumplingdom — study  defined 
Without  regard  for  the  unstudied  whole — 

In  your  digestion  and  your  finger-bowl. 

Either  be  dumplings  and  be  wise  of  us. 

Or  be  content,  as  men,  not  to  discuss 
What  is  not  us  so  soon  as  you  begin 
To  let  our  steam  out  and  your  noses  in. 
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THE  MAN  ON  THE  HILL 

I  sing  the  Man,  I  sing  the  Plow 
Ten  centuries  at  work,  and  Thee, 
England,  whom  men  not  christen’d  now 
May  live  to  call  Home  of  the  Free. 
Enslav’d,  back-broken,  driv’n  afield. 

Ask  him  I  sing  how  this  may  be. 

Him  that  the  slipping  share  must  wield, 
And  wring  his  brow  that  others  eat. 

And  see  them  fatten  on  his  yield. 

And  by  his  pain  derive  their  meat  : 

Hodge,  hireling  for  a  thousand  years, 

To  whom  the  burden  and  the  heat 
To  reap  in  sweat  the  sown  in  tears 
Must  be,  whatever  else  betide  ; 

Pinned  to  his  rood  thro’  hopes  and  fears 
Till  they  he  served,  unsatisfied 

With  having  all  but  that,  took  care 
To  get  that  too — Hodge  crucified. 

Like  Him  who  on  His  rood  hung  bare. 

Of  those  his  muted  aeons  of  pain, 

Dumb  child  of  suffering  and  to  spare, 

I  sing  the  grumbled  low  refrain, 

The  broken  heartstrings’  undertones 
Which  thro’  the  clash  and  gallant  strain 
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Of  warring  legions,  thro’  the  groans 
Of  them  they  war  on,  thro’  the  blent 
Organs  and  trumpets,  creaks  and  drones 
The  lordings’  way  to  tournament, 

To  love  of  women,  pride  of  men, 

To  crowning  or  to  parliament. 

Here’s  homespun  for  your  handselling  then, 
You  who  have  fingers  for  such  thrums  : 
Let  the  dark  angel  teach  my  pen 
The  underchant  which  all  the  drums 
That  go  before  to  cry  our  lord 
Can  never  stifle,  that  which  comes 
A  bourdon  from  the  tilth  and  sward, 

Not  to  be  quencht,  outshrillcd  in  vain 
By  clarion  trumpet  or  bare  sword — 

Nay,  but  like  constancy  of  rain, 

Heard  thro’  the  thunder  of  the  guns 
Adown  the  hillside,  o’er  the  plain, 

Across  the  river.  Ah,  patient  ones, 

They  heard  it  then,  they  know  it  now  ■, 
Say,  shall  it  speak  in  vain  their  sons, 

The  creaking  of  thy  driven  plow  ? 

O  to  whom  all  my  song  must  be 
If  it  would  thrive,  receive  it  Thou, 

This  epic  of  an  agony  ! 


The  shepherd  upon  a  hill  he  sat, 

He  had  his  tabard  and  his  hat, 

His  tarbox,  his  pipe  and  jlagat, 

And  his  name  was  called  Jolly  Wat ; 
For  he  was  a  good  herd's  boy,  Ut  hoy ! 
For  in  his  pipe  he  made  such  joy. 
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Under  the  sun  on  the  grey  hill 
At  breakfast  campt  behind  the  hedge, 
There  ate  he,  there  eats  he  still 
Bread  and  bacon  on  the  knife’s  edge. 

Blow  the  wind  chill,  be  sky  of  lead, 

Or  let  the  sun  burn  o’er  the  ridge, 

Or  be  the  cloudy  fleeces  spread, 

Or  let  rain  drive,  or  snow  come  dry 
What  time  the  blackthorn  flower  is  shed 
Like  puffs  of  smoke  on  the  blue  sky — 

There  sits  he  now  as  he  sat  then 
And  watches  how  the  year  goes  by, 

And  sees  the  world  God  made  for  men 
As  little  for  them  as  it  was 
In  those  old  days  of  Caesar’s  when 
Lord  Christ  came  riding  on  an  ass, 

Borrowed  from  out  some  friendly  stall, 

Or  lifted  from  the  common  grass 
And  set  to  this  new  festival, 

So  then  to  work,  with  heavy  foot, 

To  rouse  his  horses  with  a  call ; 

And  slow  as  they  he  puts  them  to ’t, 

To  hail  the  plow  on  the  stony  down 
Thro’  marl  and  flint,  thro’  stock  and  root, 
Where  the  rooks  cloud  the  strip  of  brown 
And  querulous  peewits  wheel  and  flock  : 
Behold  them  on  the  sky-line  thrown 
Like  giant  shapes  of  riven  rock, 

He  and  his  team  on  the  world’s  rim 
Creeping  like  the  hands  of  a  clock. 

Or  in  wet  meadows  plashy  and  dim 

When  winter  winds  blow  shrill  and  keen, 
See  him  bank  up  the  warp  and  swim 
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The  eddying  water  over  the  green  ; 

Or  follow  up  the  hill  the  sheep 
To  where  the  kestrels  soar  and  lean, 

And  from  her  form  the  hare  doth  leap 
Quick  and  short,  and  lightly  flies 
Before  him  up  the  grassy  steep 
Where  cloakt  and  crookt  he  climbs.  His  eyes, 
Seeing  all  things,  and  seeking  none, 

Are  very  patient  and  weather-wise. 

The  clearest  eyesight  under  the  sun 
He  has,  and  holds  the  ancient  way, 

The  way  his  forefathers  have  gone. 

And  deems  himself  as  wise  as  they. 


Afield  at  five,  nuncheon  at  nine 
Under  the  hedge,  and  at  mid-day 
Under  the  hedge  to  sit  and  dine  ; 

And  then  to  work  until  the  hour 
Bid  him  to  slacken  hand  and  line, 
Crying  him  from  the  grey  church  tower 
As  it  hath  cried  for  a  thousand  year, 
Once  for  Mary,  of  maids  the  flower, 
And  now  for  tea  and  homely  cheer. 

So  down  the  borstal,  into  the  road, 
Home  with  beasts  and  jingling  gear. 

By  park  of  lord  and  house  of  God, 
Betwixt  the  hedgerows,  by  the  farm, 
By  flowering  garth,  afoot  and  aplod 
By  the  white  cottages  thatcht  and  warm, 
To  home  of  wife  and  child  comes  he. 
Bent  in  back  and  weary  of  arm, 

To  such  good  rest  as  his  may  be. 
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I  climbed  a  hill  as  light  fell  short, 

And  rooks  came  home  in  scramble  sort, 
And  filled  the  trees  and  flapped  and  fought 
And  sang  themselves  to  sleep  ; 

An  owl  from  nowhere  with  no  sound 
Swung  by  and  soon  was  nowhere  found, 

I  heard  him  calling  half-way  round, 
Holloing  loud  and  deep  ; 

A  pair  of  stars,  faint  pins  of  light, 

Then  many  a  star,  sailed  into  sight, 

And  all  the  stars,  the  flower  of  night, 

Were  round  me  at  a  leap  ; 

To  tell  how  still  the  valleys  lay 
I  heard  a  watchdog  miles  away  .  .  . 

And  bells  of  distant  sheep. 

I  heard  no  more  of  bird  or  bell, 

The  mastiff  in  a  slumber  fell, 

I  stared  into  the  sky, 

As  wondering  men  have  always  done 
Since  beauty  and  the  stars  were  one. 
Though  none  so  hard  as  I. 

It  seemed,  so  still  the  valleys  were, 

As  if  the  whole  world  knelt  at  prayer, 

Save  me  and  me  alone  ; 
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So  pure  and  wide  that  silence  was 
I  feared  to  bend  a  blade  of  grass. 

And  there  I  stood  like  stone. 

There,  sharp  and  sudden,  there  I  heard — 
Ah  !  some  wild  lovesick  singing  bird 
Woke  singing  in  the  trees  ? 

The  nightingale  and  babble-wren 
Were  in  the  English  greenwood  then, 

And  you  heard  one  of  these  ? 

The  babble-wren  and  nightingale 
Sang  in  the  Abyssinian  vale 
That  season  of  the  year  ! 

Yet,  true  enough,  I  heard  them  plain, 

I  heard  them  both  again,  again. 

As  sharp  and  sweet  and  clear 

As  if  the  Abyssinian  tree 

Had  thrust  a  bough  across  the  sea, 

Had  thrust  a  bough  across  to  me 
With  music  for  my  ear  ! 

I  heard  them  both,  and  oh  !  I  heard 
The  song  of  every  singing  bird 
That  sings  beneath  the  sky, 

And  with  the  song  of  lark  and  wren 
The  song  of  mountains,  moths  and  men 
And  seas  and  rainbows  vie  ! 

I  heard  the  universal  choir 
The  Sons  of  Light  exalt  their  Sire 
With  universal  song, 

Earth’s  lowliest  and  loudest  notes, 
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Her  million  times  ten  million  throats 
Exalt  Him  loud  and  long, 

And  lips  and  lungs  and  tongues  of  Grace 
From  every  part  and  every  place 
Within  the  shining  of  His  face. 

The  universal  throng. 

I  heard  the  hymn  of  being  sound 
From  every  well  of  honour  found 
In  human  sense  and  soul : 

The  song  of  poets  when  they  write 
The  testament  of  Bcautysprite 
Upon  a  flying  scroll. 

The  songs  of  painters  when  they  take 
A  burning  brush  for  Beauty’s  sake 
And  limn  her  features  whole — 

The  song  of  men  divinely  wise 
Who  look  and  see  in  starry  skies 
Not  stars  so  much  as  robins’  eyes. 

And  when  these  pale  away 
Hear  flocks  of  shiny  pleiades 
Among  the  plums  and  apple  trees 
Sing  in  the  summer  day — 

The  song  of  all  both  high  and  low 
To  some  blest  vision  true, 

The  song  of  beggars  when  they  throw 
The  crust  of  pity  all  men  owe 
To  hungry  sparrows  in  the  snow, 

Old  beggars  hungry  too — - 

The  song  of  kings  of  kingdoms  when 

They  rise  above  their  fortune  men, 

And  crown  themselves  anew, — 
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The  song  of  courage,  heart  and  will 
And  gladness  in  a  fight, 

Of  men  who  face  a  hopeless  hill 
With  sparking  and  delight, 

The  bells  and  bells  of  song  that  ring 
Round  banners  of  a  cause  or  king 
From  armies  bleeding  white — - 

The  song  of  sailors  every  one 
When  monstrous  tide  and  tempest  run 
At  ships  like  bulls  at  red. 

When  stately  ships  are  twirled  and  spun 
Like  whipping  tops  and  help  there’s  none 
And  mighty  ships  ten  thousand  ton 
Go  down  like  lumps  of  lead — 

And  song  of  fighters  stern  as  they 
At  odds  with  fortune  night  and  day. 
Crammed  up  in  cities  grim  and  grey 
As  thick  as  bees  in  hives. 

Hosannas  of  a  lowly  throng 
Who  sing  unconscious  of  their  song, 
Whose  lips  are  in  their  lives — 

And  song  of  some  at  holy  war 

With  spells  and  ghouls  more  dread  by  far 

Than  deadly  seas  and  cities  are, 

Or  hordes  of  quarrelling  kings — 

The  song  of  fighters  great  and  small, 

The  song  of  pretty  fighters  all, 

And  high  heroic  things — 

The  song  of  lovers — who  knows  how 
Twitched  up  from  place  and  time 
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Upon  a  sigh,  a  blush,  a  vow, 

A  curve  or  hue  of  cheek  or  brow. 

Borne  up  and  off  from  here  and  now 
Into  the  void  sublime  ! 

And  crying  loves  and  passions  still 
In  every  key  from  soft  to  shrill 
And  numbers  never  done, 

Dog-loyalties  to  faith  and  friend, 

And  loves  like  Ruth’s  of  old  no  end, 

And  intermission  none— 

And  burst  on  burst  for  beauty  and 
For  numbers  not  behind, 

From  men  whose  love  of  motherland 
Is  like  a  dog’s  for  one  dear  hand, 

Sole,  selfless,  boundless,  blind— 

And  song  of  some  with  hearts  beside 
For  men  and  sorrows  far  and  wide, 

Who  watch  the  world  with  pity  and  pride 
And  warm  to  all  mankind — 

And  endless  joyous  music  rise 
From  children  at  their  play, 

And  endless  soaring  lullabies 
From  happy,  happy  mothers’  eyes, 

And  answering  crows  and  baby  cries, 

How  many  who  shall  say  ! 

And  many  a  song  as  wondrous  well 
With  pangs  and  sweets  intolerable 
From  lonely  hear+hs  too  grey  to  tell, 

God  knows  how  utter  grey  ! 

And  song  from  many  a  house  of  care 
When  pain  has  forced  a  footing  there 
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And  there’s  a  Darkness  on  the  stair 
Will  not  be  turned  away — 

And  song — that  song  whose  singers  come 
With  old  kind  tales  of  pity  from 
The  Great  Compassion’s  lips, 

That  makes  the  bells  of  Heaven  to  peal 
Round  pillows  frosty  with  the  feel 
Of  Death’s  cold  finger-tips — 

The  song  of  men  all  sorts  and  kinds, 

As  many  tempers,  moods  and  minds 
As  leaves  are  on  a  tree, 

As  many  faiths  and  castes  and  creeds, 

As  many  human  bloods  and  breeds 
As  in  the  world  may  be  ; 

The  song  of  each  and  all  who  gaze 
On  Beauty  in  her  naked  blaze, 

Or  see  her  dimly  in  a  haze, 

Or  get  her  light  in  fitful  rays 
And  tiniest  needles  even, 

The  song  of  all  not  wholly  dark, 

Not  wholly  sunk  in  stupor  stark 
Too  deep  for  groping  Heaven — 

And  alleluias  sweet  and  clear 
And  wild  with  beauty  men  mishear, 

From  choirs  of  song  as  near  and  dear 
To  Paradise  as  they, 

The  everlasting  pipe  and  flute 
Of  wind  and  sea  and  bird  and  brute, 

And  lips  deaf  men  imagine  mute 
In  wood  and  stone  and  clay  ; 
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The  music  of  ;i  lion  strong 

That  shakes  a  hill  a  whole-night  long 

A  hill  as  loud  as  he, 

The  twitter  of  a  mouse  among 
Melodious  greenery, 

The  ruby’s  and  the  rainbow’s  song. 
The  nightingale's — all  three, 

The  song  of  life  that  wells  and  flows 
From  every  leopard,  lark  and  rose 
And  everything  that  gleams  or  goes 
Lack-lustre  in  the  sea. 

I  heard  it  all,  each,  every  note 
Of  every  lung  and  tongue  and  throat 
Ay,  every  rhythm  and  rhyme 
Of  everything  that  lives  and  loves 
And  upward,  ever  upward  moves 
From  lowly  to  sublime  ! 

Earth’s  multitudinous  Sons  of  Light, 
I  heard  them  lift  their  lyric  might 
With  each  and  every  chanting  sprite 
That  lit  the  sky  that  wondrous  night 
As  far  as  eye  could  climb  ! 

I  heard  it  all,  I  heard  the  whole 
Harmonious  hymn  of  being  roll 
Up  through  the  chapel  of  my  soul 
And  at  the  altar  die', 

And  in  the  awful  quiet  then 
Myself  I  heard,  Amen,  Amen, 

Amen  I  heard  me  cry  ! 

T  heard  it  all,  and  then  although 
I  caught  my  flying  senses,  oh, 
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A  dizzy  man  was  I  ! 

I  stood  and  stared  ;  the  sky  was  lit, 
The  sky  was  stars  all  over  it, 

I  stood,  I  knew  not  why, 

Without  a  wish,  without  a  will, 

I  stood  upon  that  silent  hill 
And  stared  into  the  sky  until 
My  eyes  were  blind  with  stars  and  still 
I  stared  into  the  sky. 


TIME,  YOU  OLD  GIPSY  MAN 

Time,  you  old  gipsy  man, 

Will  you  not  stay, 

Put  up  your  caravan 
Just  for  one  day  ? 

All  things  I’ll  give  you 
Will  you  be  my  guest, 

Bells  for  your  jennet 
Of  silver  the  best, 

Goldsmiths  shall  beat  you 
A  great  golden  ring, 

Peacocks  shall  bow  to  you, 
Little  boys  sing, 

Oh,  and  sweet  girls  will 
Festoon  you  with  may, 

Time,  you  old  gipsy, 

Why  hasten  away  ? 

Last  week  in  Babylon, 

Last  night  in  Rome, 
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Morning,  and  in  the  crush 
Under  Paul’s  dome. 
Under  Paul’s  dial 

You  tighten  your  rein — 
Only  a  moment, 

And  off  once  again  ; 

Off  to  some  city 

Now  blind  in  the  womb. 
Off  to  another 

Ere  that’s  in  the  tomb. 

Time,  you  old  gipsy  man, 
Will  you  not  stay, 

Put  up  your  caravan 
Just  for  one  day  ? 
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I 

When  shall  I  see  the  half  moon  sink  again 
Behind  the  black  sycamore  at  the  end  of  the  garden  ? 
When  will  the  scent  of  the  dim,  white  phlox 
Creep  up  the  wall  to  me,  and  in  at  my  open  window  ? 

Why  is  it,  the  long  slow  stroke  of  the  midnight  bell, 
(Will  it  never  finish  the  twelve  ?) 

Falls  again  and  again  on  my  heart  with  a  heavy  reproach? 

The  moon  mist  is  over  the  village,  out  of  the  mist  speaks 
the  bell, 

And  all  the  little  roofs  of  the  village  bow  low,  pitiful, 
beseeching,  resigned  : 

Oh,  little  home,  what  is  it  I  have  not  done  well  ? 
Ah  home,  suddenly  I  love  you, 

As  I  hear  the  sharp  clean  trot  of  a  pony  down  the  road, 
Succeeding  sharp  little  sounds  dropping  into  the  silence, 
Clear  upon  the  long-drawn  hoarseness  of  a  train  across 
the  valley. 

The  light  has  gone  out  from  under  my  mother’s  door. 
That  she  should  love  me  so, 

She,  so  lonely,  greying  now, 

And  I  leaving  her, 

Bent  on  my  pursuits  ! 
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Love  is  the  great  Asker, 

The  sun  and  the  rain  do  not  ask  the  secret 
Of  the  time  when  the  grain  struggles  down  in  the 
dark. 

The  moon  walks  her  lonely  way  without  anguish, 
Because  no  loved  one  grieves  over  her  departure. 

n 

Forever,  ever  by  my  shoulder  pitiful  Love  will  linger, 

Crouching  as  little  houses  crouch  under  the  mist  when  1 
turn. 

Forever,  out  of  the  mist  the  church  lifts  up  her  reproach¬ 
ful  finger, 

Pointing  my  eyes  in  wretched  defiance  where  love  hides 
her  face  to  mourn. 

Oh  but  the  rain  creeps  down  to  wet  the  grain 
That  struggles  alone  in  the  dark, 

And  asking  nothing,  cheerfully  steals  back  again  ! 
The  moon  sets  forth  o’  nights 
To  walk  the  lonely,  dusky  heights 
Serenely,  with  steps  unswerving  ; 

Pursued  by  no  sigh  of  bereavement, 

No  tears  of  love  unnerving 
Her  constant  tread  : 

While  ever  at  my  side, 

Frail  and  sad,  with  grey  bowed  head, 

The  beggar-woman,  the  yearning-eyed 
Inexorable  love  goes  lagging. 

The  wild  young  heifer,  glancing  distraught, 

With  a  strange  new  knocking  of  life  at  her  side 
Runs  seeking  a  loneliness. 
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The  little  grain  draws  down  the  earth  to  hide. 

Nay,  even  the  slumberous  egg,  as  it  labours  under  the 
shell, 

Patiently  to  divide,  and  self-divide, 

Asks  to  be  hidden,  and  wishes  nothing  to  tell. 

But  when  I  draw  the  scanty  cloak  of  silence  over  my  eyes. 
Piteous  Love  comes  peering  under  the  hood, 

Touches  the  clasp  with  trembling  fingers,  and  tries 
To  put  her  ear  to  the  painful  sob  of  my  blood, 

While  her  tears  soak  through  to  my  breast, 

Where  they  bum  and  cauterize. 

hi 

The  moon  lies  back  and  reddens. 

In  the  valley,  a  corncrake  calls 
Monotonously, 

With  a  piteous,  unalterable  plaint,  that  deadens 
My  confident  activity  : 

With  a  hoarse,  insistent  request  that  falls 
Unweariedly,  unweariedly, 

Asking  something  more  of  me. 

Yet  more  of  me  ! 


COROT 

The  trees  rise  tall  and  taller,  lifted 
On  a  subtle  rush  of  cool  grey  flame 
That  issuing  out  of  the  dawn  has  sifted 
The  spirit  from  each  leaf’s  frame. 
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For  the  trailing,  leisurely  rapture  of  life 
Drifts  dimly  forward,  easily  hidden 
By  bright  leaves  uttered  aloud,  and  strife 
Of  shapes  in  the  grey  mist  chidden. 

The  grey,  phosphorescent,  pellucid  advance 
Of  the  luminous  purpose  of  God,  shines  out 
Where  the  lofty  trees  athwart  stream  chance 
To  shake  flakes  of  its  shadow  about. 

The  subtle,  steady  rush  of  the  whole 
Grey  foam-mist  of  advancing  God, 

As  He  silently  sweeps  to  His  somewhere,  His  goal, 
Is  heard  in  the  grass  of  the  sod. 

Is  heard  in  the  windless  whisper  of  leaves, 

In  the  silent  labours  of  men  in  the  fields, 

In  the  downward  dropping  of  flimsy  sheaves 
Of  cloud  the  rain  skies  yield. 

In  the  tapping  haste  of  a  fallen  leaf. 

In  the  flapping  of  red-roof  smoke,  and  the  small 
Foot-stepping  tap  of  men  beneath 
These  trees  so  huge  and  tall. 

For  what  can  all  sharp-rimmed  substance  but  catch 
In  a  backward  ripple,  God’s  purpose,  reveal 
For  a  moment  His  mighty  direction,  snatch 
A  spark  beneath  His  wheel. 

Since  God  sweeps  onward  dim  and  vast, 

Creating  the  channelled  vein  of  Man 
And  Leaf  for  His  passage,  His  shadow  is  cast 
On  all  for  us  to  scan. 
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Ah  listen,  for  Silence  is  not  lonely  : 

Imitate  the  magnificent  trees 
That  speak  no  word  of  their  rapture,  but  only 
Breathe  largely  the  luminous  breeze. 


TRANSFORMATIONS 

I 

The  Town 

Oh  you  stiff  shapes,  swift  transformation  seethes 
About  you :  only  last  night  you  were 
A  Sodom  smouldering  in  the  dense,  soiled  air  ; 

To-day  a  thicket  of  sunshine  with  blue  smoke-wreaths. 

To-morrow  swimming  in  evening’s  vague,  dim  vapour 
Like  a  weeded  city  in  shadow  under  the  sea. 

Beneath  an  ocean  of  shimmering  light  you  will  be : 

Then  a  group  of  toadstools  waiting  the  moon's  white 
taper. 

And  when  I  awake  in  the  morning,  after  rain, 

To  find  the  new  houses  a  cluster  of  lilies  glittering 
In  scarlet,  alive  with  the  birds’  bright  twittering, 

I’ll  say  your  bond  of  ugliness  is  vain. 

II 

The  Earth 

Oh  Earth,  you  spinning  clod  of  earth, 

And  then  you  lamp,  you  lemon-coloured  beauty  ; 
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Oh  Earth,  you  rotten  apple  rolling  downward, 

Then  brilliant  Earth,  from  the  burr  of  night  in  beauty 
As  a  jewel-brown  horse-chestnut  newly  issued  : — 

You  arc  all  these,  and  strange,  it  is  my  duty 
To  take  you  all,  sordid  or  radiant  tissued. 

in 

Men 

Oh  labourers,  oh  shuttles  across  the  blue  frame  of  morn¬ 
ing, 

You  feet  of  the  rainbow  balancing  the  sky  ! 

Oh  you  who  flash  your  arms  like  rockets  to  heaven, 

Who  in  lassitude  lean  as  yachts  on  the  sea-wind  lie  ! 

You  who  in  crowds  are  rhododendrons  in  blossom. 

Who  stand  alone  in  pride  like  lighted  lamps  ; 

Who  grappling  down  with  work  or  hate  or  passion, 

Take  strange  lithe  form  of  a  beast  that  sweats  and 
ramps  : 

You  who  are  twisted  in  grief  like  crumpled  beech-leaves 
Who  curl  in  sleep  like  kittens,  who  kiss  as  a  swarm 
Of  clustered,  vibrating  bees  ;  who  fall  to  earth 
At  last  like  a  bean-pod  :  what  are  you,  oh  multiform  ? 
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SONNET  XXX 


IIkhe  in  tin;  self  is  all  that  man  can  know 
Of  Beauty,  all  the  wonder,  all  the  power, 

All  the  unearthly  colour,  all  the  glow, 

Here  in  the  self  which  withers  like  a  flower  ; 
Here  in  the  self  which  fades  as  hours  pass, 
And  droops  and  dies  and  rots  and  is  forgotten 
Sooner,  by  ages,  than  the  mirroring  glass 
In  which  it  secs  its  glory  still  unrotten. 

Here  in  the  flesh,  within  the  flesh,  behind, 
Swift  in  the  blood  and  throbbing  on  the  bone, 
Beauty  herself,  the  universal  mind, 

Eternal  April  wandering  alone  ; 

The  God,  the  holy  Ghost,  the  atoning  lord, 
Here  in  the  flesh,  the  never  yet  explored. 


SONNET  XXXVII 

W 1 1 AT  am  I,  l.ife  ?  A  tiling  of  watery  salt 
Held  in  cohesion  by  unresting  ceils 
Which  work  they  know  not  why,  which  never  halt. 
Myself  unwitting  where  their  master  dwells. 

1  do  not  bid  them,  yet  they  toil,  they  spin  ; 

A  world  which  uses  me  as  I  use  them, 

Nor  do  1  know  which  end  or  which  begin, 

Nor  which  to  praise,  which  pamper,  which  condemn. 
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So,  like  a  marvel  in  a  marvel  set, 

I  answer  to  the  vast,  as  wave  by  wave 
The  sea  of  air  goes  over,  dry  or  wet, 

Or  the  full  moon  comes  swimming  from  her  cave. 
Or  the  great  sun  comes  north,  this  myriad  I 
Tingles,  not  knowing  how,  yet  wondering  why. 


SONNET  XLIV 

O  little  self,  within  whose  smallness  lies 
All  that  man  was,  and  is,  and  will  become, 

Atom  unseen  that  comprehends  the  skies 
And  tells  the  tracks  by  which  the  planets  roam  ; 
That,  without  moving,  knows  the  joys  of  wings, 
The  tiger’s  strength,  the  eagle’s  secrecy. 

And  in  the  hovel  can  consort  with  kings, 

Or  clothe  a  God  with  his  own  mystery. 

O  with  what  darkness  do  we  cloak  thy  light. 
What  dusty  folly  gather  thee  for  food. 

Thou  who  alone  art  knowledge  and  delight, 

The  heavenly  bread,  the  beautiful,  the  good. 

O  living  self,  0  God,  O  morning  star, 

Give  us  thy  light,  forgive  us  what  we  are. 


From  REYNARD  THE  FOX 

Down  in  the  village  men  awoke. 

The  chimneys  breathed  with  a  faint  blue  smoke, 
The  fox  slept  on,  though  tweaks  and  twitches, 
Due  to  his  dreams,  ran  down  his  flitches. 
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The  cows  were  milked  and  the  yards  were  sluict, 
And  the  cocks  and  hens  let  out  of  roost, 
Windows  were  opened,  mats  were  beaten, 

All  men’s  breakfasts  were  cooked  and  eaten  : 
But  out  in  the  gorse  on  the  grassy  shelf 
The  sleeping  fox  looked  after  himself. 

o  •  •  •  •  • 

Deep  in  his  dream  he  heard  the  life 
Of  the  woodland  seek  for  food  or  wife, 

The  hop  of  a  stoat,  a  buck  that  thumped, 

The  squeal  of  a  rat  as  a  weasel  jumped. 

The  blackbird’s  chackering  scattering  crying, 
The  rustling  bents  from  the  rabbits  flying, 

Cows  in  a  byre,  and  distant  men, 

And  Condicote  church-clock  striking  ten. 

At  eleven  o’clock  a  boy  went  past, 

With  a  rough-haired  terrier  following  fast. 

The  boy’s  sweet  whistle  and  dog’s  quick  yap 
Woke  the  fox  from  out  of  his  nap. 

He  rose  and  stretched  till  the  claws  in  his  pads 
Stuck  homily  out  like  long  black  gads. 

He  listened  a  while,  and  his  nose  went  round 
To  catch  the  smell  of  the  distant  sound. 

The  windward  smells  came  free  from  taint — 
They  were  rabbit,  strongly,  with  lime-kiln,  faint, 
A  wild-duck,  likely,  at  Sars  Holt  Pond, 

And  sheep  on  the  Sars  Holt  Down  beyond. 

•  ••••• 

The  leeward  smells  were  much  less  certain, 

For  the  Ghost  Heath  Hill  was  like  a  curtain, 
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Yet  vague,  from  the  leeward,  now  and  then, 
Came  muffled  sounds  like  the  sound  of  men. 

•  ••••• 

He  moved  to  his  right  to  a  clearer  space, 

And  all  his  soul  came  into  his  face, 

Into  his  eyes  and  into  his  nose, 

As  over  the  hill  a  murmur  rose. 

His  ears  were  cocked  and  his  keen  nose  flaired, 
He  sneered  with  his  lips  till  his  teeth  were  bared. 
He  trotted  right  and  lifted  a  pad 
Trying  to  test  what  foes  he  had. 

•  ••••• 

On  Ghost  Heath  turf  was  a  steady  drumming 
Which  sounded  like  horses  quickly  coming, 

It  died  as  the  hunt  went  down  the  dip, 

Then  Malapert  yelped  at  Myngs’s  whip. 

A  bright  iron  horseshoe  clinkt  on  stone. 

Then  a  man’s  voice  spoke,  not  one  alone. 

Then  a  burst  of  laughter,  swiftly  still, 

Muffled  away  by  Ghost  Heath  Hill. 

Then,  indistinctly,  the  clop,  clip,  clep, 

On  Brady  Ride,  of  a  horse’s  step. 

Then  silence,  then,  in  a  burst,  much  clearer, 
Voices  and  horses  coming  nearer, 

And  another  noise,  of  a  pit-pat  beat 
On  the  Ghost  Hill  grass,  of  foxhound  feet. 

•  ••••• 

He  sat  on  his  haunches  listening  hard, 

While  his  mind  went  over  the  compass  card. 

Men  were  coming  and  rest  was  done, 

But  he  still  had  time  to  get  fit  to  run  ; 

He  could  outlast  horse  and  outrace  hound, 

But  men  were  devils  from  Lobs’s  Pound. 
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Scent  was  burning,  the  going  good, 

The  world  one  lust  for  a  fox’s  blood, 

The  main  earths  stopped  and  the  drains  put  to, 

And  fifteen  miles  to  the  land  he  knew. 

But  of  all  the  ills,  the  ill  least  pleasant 

Was  to  run  in  the  light  when  men  were  present. 

Men  in  the  fields  to  shout  and  sign 
For  a  lift  of  hounds  to  a  fox’s  line. 

Men  at  the  earth,  at  the  long  point’s  end, 

Men  at  each  check  and  none  his  friend, 

Guessing  each  shift  that  a  fox  contrives  ; 

But  still,  needs  must  when  the  devil  drives. 

He  readied  himself,  then  a  soft  horn  blew, 

Then  a  clear  voice  carolled,  “  Ed-hoick  !  Eleu  !  ” 
Then  the  wood-end  rang  with  the  clear  voice  crying 
And  the  cackle  of  scrub  where  hounds  were  trying. 
Then  the  horn  blew  nearer,  a  hound’s  voice  quivered 
Then  another,  then  more,  till  his  body  shivered. 

He  left  his  kennel  and  trotted  thence 

With  his  ears  flexed  back  and  his  nerves  all  tense. 

On  he  went  with  a  galloping  rally 

Past  Maesbury  Clump  for  Wan  Brook  Valley. 

The  blood  in  his  veins  went  romping  high, 

“  Get  on,  on,  on,  to  the  earth  or  die.” 

The  air  of  the  downs  went  purely  past 
Till  he  felt  the  glory  of  going  fast, 

Till  the  terror  of  death,  though  there  indeed, 

Was  lulled  for  a  while  by  his  pride  of  speed. 

He  was  romping  away  from  hounds  and  hunt, 

He  had  Wan  Dyke  Hill  and  his  earth  in  front, 

In  a  one  mile  more  when  his  point  was  made 
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He  would  rest  in  safety  from  dog  or  spade  ; 

Nose  between  paws  he  would  hear  the  shout 
Of  the  “  Gone  to  earth  !  ”  to  the  hounds  without, 

The  whine  of  the  hounds,  and  their  cat-feet  gadding, 
Scratching  the  earth,  and  their  breath  pad-padding  ; 
He  would  hear  the  horn  call  hounds  away. 

And  rest  in  peace  till  another  day. 

In  one  mile  more  he  would  lie  at  rest, 

So  for  one  mile  more  he  would  go  his  best. 

He  reached  the  dip  at  the  long  droop’s  end 
And  he  took  what  speed  he  had  still  to  spend. 

So  down  past  Macsbury  beech-clump  grey 
That  would  not  be  green  till  the  end  of  May, 

Past  Arthur’s  Table,  the  white  chalk  boulder, 

Where  pasque  flowers  purple  the  down’s  grey  shoulder, 
Past  Ouichelm’s  Keeping,  past  Harry’s  Thorn, 

To  Thirty  Acre  all  thin  with  corn. 

•  ••••• 

As  he  raced  the  corn  towards  Wan  Dyke  Brook 
The  pack  had  view  of  the  way  he  took  ; 

Robin  hallooed  from  the  downland’s  crest, 

He  capped  them  on  till  they  did  their  best. 

The  quarter-mile  to  the  Wan  Brook’s  brink 
Was  raced  as  quick  as  a  man  can  think. 

And  here,  as  he  ran  to  the  huntsman’s  yelling, 

The  fox  first  felt  that  the  pace  was  telling  ; 

His  body  and  lungs  seemed  all  grown  old, 

His  legs  less  certain,  his  heart  less  bold, 

The  hound-noise  nearer,  the  hill-slope  steeper, 

The  thud  in  the  blood  of  his  body  deeper 
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His  pride  in  his  speed,  his  joy  in  the  race 
Were  withered  away,  for  what  use  was  pace  ? 

He  had  nin  his  best,  and  the  hounds  ran  better. 

Then  the  going  worsened,  the  earth  was  wetter. 

Then  his  brush  drooped  down  till  it  sometimes  dragged. 
And  his  fur  felt  sick  and  his  chest  was  tagged 
With  tagglcs  of  mud,  and  his  pads  seemed  lead  ; 

It  was  well  for  him  he’d  an  earth  ahead. 

Down  he  went  to  the  brook  and  over. 

Out  of  the  corn  and  into  the  clover, 

Over  the  slope  that  the  Wan  Brook  drains. 

Past  Battle  Tump  where  they  earthed  the  Danes, 

Then  up  the  hill  that  the  Wan  Dyke  rings 
Where  the  Sarscn  Stones  stand  grand  like  kings. 

Seven  Sarscns  of  granite  grim, 

As  he  ran  them  by  they  looked  at  him  ; 

As  he  leaped  the  lip  of  their  earthen  paling 
The  hounds  were  gaining  and  he  was  failing. 

He  passed  the  Sarscns,  he  left  the  spur, 

He  pressed  uphill  to  the  blasted  fir, 

He  slipped  as  he  leaped  the  hedge  ;  he  slithered. 

“  He’s  mine,”  thought  Robin.  “  He's  done ;  he’s 
dithered.” 

At  the  second  attempt  he  cleared  the  fence, 

He  turned  half-right  where  the  gorse  was  dense, 

He  was  leading  hounds  by  a  furlong  clear. 

He  was  past  his  best,  but  his  earth  was  near. 

He  ran  up  gorse  to  the;  spring  of  the  ramp, 

The  steep  green  wall  of  the  dead  men’s  camp, 

He  sidled  up  it  and  scampered  down 
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To  the  deep  green  ditch  of  the  Dead  Men’s  Town. 

•  ••••• 

Within,  as  he  reached  that  soft  green  turf, 

The  wind,  blowing  lonely,  moaned  like  surf. 
Desolate  ramparts  rose  up  steep 
On  either  side,  for  the  ghosts  to  keep. 

He  raced  the  trench,  past  the  rabbit  warren, 
Close-grown  with  moss  which  the  wind  made  barren 
He  passed  the  spring  where  the  rushes  spread, 

And  there  in  the  stones  was  his  earth  ahead. 

One  last  short  burst  upon  failing  feet — 

There  life  lay  waiting,  so  sweet,  so  sweet. 

Rest  in  a  darkness,  balm  for  aches. 

The  earth  was  stopped.  It  was  barred  with  stakes. 
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BESIDE  THE  BED 

Someone  has  shut  the  shining  eyes,  straightened  and 
folded 

The  wandering  hands  quietly  covering  the  unquiet 
breast  : 

So,  smoothed  and  silenced  you  lie,  like  a  child,  not  again 
to  be  questioned  or  scolded  ; 

But,  for  you,  not  one  of  us  believes  that  this  is  rest. 

Not  so  to  close  the  windows  down  can  cloud  and  deaden 
The  blue  beyond  :  or  to  screen  the  wavering  flame 
subdue  its  breath  : 

Why,  if  I  lay  my  check  to  your  cheek,  your  grey  lips, 
like  dawn,  would  quiver  and  redden, 

Breaking  into  the  old,  odd  smile  at  this  fraud  of  death. 

Because  all  night  you  have  not  turned  to  us  or  spoken 
It  is  time  for  you  to  wake  ;  your  dreams  were  never 
very  deep  : 

I,  for  one,  have  seen  the  thin,  bright,  twisted  threads  of 
them  dimmed  suddenly  and  broken, 

This  is  only  a  most  piteous  pretence  of  sleep  ! 


THE  CHANGELING 

Toll  no  bell  for  me,  dear  Father,  dear  Mother, 
Waste  no  sighs  • 
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There  are  my  sisters,  there  is  my  little  brother 
Who  plays  in  the  place  called  Paradise, 

Your  children  all,  your  children  for  ever  ; 

But  I,  so  wild, 

Your  disgrace,  with  the  queer  brown  face,  was  never. 
Never,  I  know,  but  half  your  child  ! 

In  the  garden  at  play,  all  day,  last  summer, 

Far  and  away  I  heard 

The  sweet  “  tweet-tweet  ”  of  a  strange  new-comer, 
The  dearest,  clearest  call  of  a  bird. 

It  lived  down  there  in  the  deep  green  hollow, 

My  own  old  home,  and  the  fairies  say 

The  word  of  a  bird  is  a  thing  to  follow, 

So  I  was  away  a  night  and  a  day. 

One  evening,  too,  by  the  nursery  fire, 

We  snuggled  close  and  sat  round  so  still, 

When  suddenly  as  the  wind  blew  higher, 

Something  scratched  on  the  window-sill. 

A  pinched  brown  face  peered  in — I  shivered  ; 

No  one  listened  or  seemed  to  see  ; 

The  arms  of  it  waved  and  the  wings  of  it  quivered, 
Whoo — I  knew  it  had  come  for  me  ; 

Some  are  as  bad  as  bad  can  be  ! 

All  night  long  they  danced  in  the  rain, 

Round  and  round  in  a  dripping  chain, 

Threw  their  caps  at  the  window-pane, 

Tried  to  make  me  scream  and  shout 
And  fling  the  bedclothes  all  about  : 

I  meant  to  stay  in  bed  that  night, 

And  if  only  you  had  left  a  light 

They  would  never  have  got  me  out. 
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Sometimes  I  wouldn’t  speak,  you  see. 

Or  answer  when  you  spoke  to  me. 

Because  in  the  long,  still  dusks  of  Spring 
You  can  hear  the  whole  world  whispering  ; 

The  shy  green  grasses  making  love, 

The  feathers  grow  on  the  dear,  grey  dove, 

The  tiny  heart  of  the  redstart  beat, 

The  patter  of  the  squirrel’s  feet, 

The  pebbles  pushing  in  the  silver  streams, 

The  rushes  talking  in  their  dreams, 

The  swish-swish  of  the  bat’s  black  wings, 

The  wild-wood  bluebell’s  sweet  ting-tings, 

Humming  and  hammering  at  your  ear. 

Everything  there  is  to  hear 
In  the  heart  of  hidden  things. 

But  not  in  the  midst  of  the  nursery  riot. 

That’s  why  I  wanted  to  be  quiet, 

Couldn’t  do  my  sums,  or  sing. 

Or  settle  down  to  anything. 

And  when,  for  that,  I  was  sent  upstairs 
I  did  kneel  down  to  say  my  prayers  ; 

But  the  King  who  sits  on  your  high  church  steeple 
Has  nothing  to  do  with  us  fairy  people  ! 

’Times  I  pleased  you,  dear  Father,  dear  Mother, 
Learned  all  my  lessons  and  liked  to  play, 

And  dearly  I  loved  the  little  pale  brother 

Whom  some  other  bird  must  have  called  away. 

Why  did  They  bring  me  here  to  make  me 
Not  quite  bad  and  not  quite  good, 

Why,  unless  They’re  wicked,  do  They  want,  in  spite,  to 
take  me 

Back  to  their  wet,  wild  wood  ? 
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Now,  every  night  I  shall  see  the  windows  shining, 

The  gold  lamp's  glow,  and  the  fire’s  red  gleam. 

While  the  best  of  us  are  twining  twigs  and  the  rest  of  us 
are  whining 

In  the  hollow  by  the  stream. 

Black  and  chill  are  Their  nights  on  the  wold  ; 

And  They  live  so  long  and  They  feel  no  pain  : 

I  shall  grow  up,  but  never  grow  old, 

I  shall  always,  always  be  very  cold, 

I  shall  never  come  back  again  ! 


EXSPECTO  RESURRECTIONEM 

Oh  !  King  who  hast  the  key 
Of  that  dark  room, 

The  last  which  prisons  us  but  held  not  Thee, 
Thou  know’st  its  gloom. 

Dost  Thou  a  little  love  this  one 
Shut  in  to-night, 

Young  and  so  piteously  alone, 

Cold — out  of  sight  ? 

Thou  know’st  how  hard  and  bare 
The  pillow  of  that  new-made  narrow  bed, 
Then  leave  not  there 
So  dear  a  head  1 


I  HAVE  BEEN  THROUGH  THE  GATES 

His  heart,  to  me,  was  a  place  of  palaces  and  pinnacles 
and  shining  towers  ; 
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I  saw  it  then  as  wc  see  things  in  dreams, — I  do  not 
remember  how  long  I  slept  ; 

I  remember  the  trees,  and  the  high,  white  walls,  and  how 
the  sun  was  always  on  the  towers  ; 

The  walls  are  standing  to-day,  and  the  gates  :  I  have 
been  through  the  gates,  I  have  groped,  I  have  crept 

Back,  back.  There  is  dust  in  the  streets,  and  blood  ; 
they  are  empty  ;  darkness  is  over  them  ; 

His  heart  is  a  place  with  the  lights  gone  out,  forsaken  by 
great  winds  and  the  heavenly  rain,  unclean  and 
unswept, 

Like  the  heart  of  the  holy  city,  old,  blind,  beautiful 
Jerusalem, 

Over  which  Christ  wept. 


From  MADELEINE  IN  CHURCH 

How  old  was  Mary  out  of  whom  you  cast 
So  many  devils  ?  Was  she  young  or  perhaps  for  years 
She  had  sat  staring,  with  dry  eyes,  at  this  and  that  man 
going  past 

Till  suddenly  she  saw  You  on  the  steps  of  Simon’s 
house 

And  stood  and  looked  at  You  through  tears. 

I  think  she  must  have  known  by  those 
The  thing,  for  what  it  was  that  had  come  to  her. 
For  some  of  us  there  is  a  passion,  I  suppose 
So  far  from  earthly  can's  and  earthly  fears 
That  in  its  stillness  you  can  hardly  stir, 

Or  in  its  nearness  lift  your  hand, 

So  great  that  you  have  simply  got  to  stand 
Looking  at  it  through  tears,  through  tears ; 
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Then  straight  from  these  there  broke  the  kiss. 

I  think  You  must  have  known  by  this 
The  thing,  for  what  it  was,  that  had  come  to 
You  : 

She  did  not  love  You  like  the  rest, 

It  was  in  her  own  way,  but  at  the  worst,  the 
best, 

She  gave  you  something  altogether  new. 

And  through  it  all,  from  her,  no  word, 

She  scarcely  saw  You,  scarcely  heard  : 

Surely  You  knew  when  she  so  touched  You  with  her 
hair, 

Or  by  the  wet  cheek  lying  there, 

And  while  her  perfume  clung  to  You  from  head  to  feet 
all  through  the  day 

That  You  can  change  the  things  for  which  we  care, 
But  even  You,  unless  You  kill  us,  not  the  way. 

This,  then,  was  peace  for  her,  but  passion  too. 

I  wonder  was  it  like  a  kiss  that  once  I  knew, 

The  only  one  that  I  would  care  to  take 
Into  the  grave  with  me,  to  which  if  there  were  after¬ 
wards,  to  wake. 

Almost  as  happy  as  the  carven  dead 
In  some  dim  chancel  lying  head  by  head 
We  slept  with  it,  but  face  to  face,  the  whole  night 
through — 

One  breath,  one  throbbing  quietness,  as  if  the  thing 
behind  our  lips  was  endless  life, 

Lost,  as  I  woke,  to  hear  in  the  strange  earthly  dawn, 
his  “  Are  you  there  ?  ” 

And  lie  still,  listening  to  the  wind  outside,  among 
the  firs. 
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So  Mary  chose  the  dream  of  Him  for  what  was  left  to 
her  of  night  and  day, 

It  is  the  only  truth  :  it  is  the  dream  in  us  that  neither 
life  nor  death  nor  any  other  thing  can  take 
away  : 

But  if  she  had  not  touched  Him  in  the  doorway  of  the 
dream  could  she  have  cared  so  much  ? 

She  was  a  sinner,  we  are  what  we  are  :  the  spirit  after¬ 
wards,  but  first,  the  touch. 
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XXVII 

He  issues  from  the  waters  of  the  stream, 

And  moves  along  the  flower-bespangled  grass  ; 

I  gently  draw  aside  to  watch  him  pass — 

Youth  of  my  life,  loveliness  of  my  dream. 

He  steals  throughout  my  being,  pure  as  snow. 

Not  mine  to  hold  him  here — not  mine,  alas, 

To  claim  possession  of  him  ;  he  must  pass  : 

Life  needs  him  wheresoever  he  may  go. 

His  lips  are  framed  to  breathe  the  wondering  word 
His  feet  are  set  toward  the  open  fields  ; 

The  thankful  earth  he  presses  yearns  and  yields  : 
His  motion  is  a  melody  unheard. 

O  Youth,  Youth  of  the  marble  shining  limb, 

With  arms  uplifted  to  the  vernal  skies  ; 

O  perfect  face,  O  blue  beloved  eyes — 

Soul  of  all  souls,  keep  loveliness  in  him  ! 


XXIX 

She  of  the  soft  brow  and  the  delicate  hands, 
Who  in  the  early  dawn  is  wont  to  trace 
Mazes  of  gossamer,  that  hang  like  lace 
From  rose  to  rose  on  fragile  dewy  bands  ; 
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Who,  like  a  pearly-fingered  melodist, 

Can  fill  the  spirit  with  enamoured  pain, 

Chanting  at  evening  as  the  sound  of  rain  ; 

Who,  hovering  in  the  semblance  of  a  mist 

On  cool  sad  days  upon  the  windless  earth, 

Can  clothe  in  silence  all  the  sombre  trees  ; 

Who  sometimes  in  the  semblance  of  a  breeze, 

Moves  through  the  slumbering  heavens  without  mirth 

Who  whispers,  gently  whispers  on  the  sea, 

Who  weaves  and  spins  and  whispers  on  the  lands  ; 
She  of  the  soft  brow  and  the  delicate  hands  : 

Hath  any  one  discovered — Who  is  she  ? 


WEEK-END 

i 

The  train  !  The  twelve  o’clock  for  paradise. 

Hurry,  or  it  will  try  to  creep  away. 

Out  in  the  country  every  one  is  wise  : 

We  can  be  only  wise  on  Saturday. 

There  you  are  waiting,  little  friendly  house  : 

Those  are  your  chimney-stacks  with  you  between, 
Surrounded  by  old  trees  and  strolling  cows, 

Staring  through  all  your  windows  at  the  green. 
Your  homely  floor  is  creaking  for  our  tread  ; 

The  smiling  tea-pot  with  contented  spout 
Thinks  of  the  boiling  water,  and  the  bread 
Longs  for  the  butter.  All  their  hands  are  out 
To  greet  us,  and  the  gentle  blankets  seem 
Purring  and  crooning  :  “  Lie  in  us,  and  dream.’ 
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ii 

The  key  will  stammer,  and  the  door  reply, 

The  hall  wake,  yawn,  and  smile  ;  the  torpid  stair 
Will  grumble  at  our  feet,  the  table  cry  : 

“  Fetch  my  belongings  for  me  ;  I  am  bare.” 

A  clatter  !  Something  in  the  attic  falls. 

A  ghost  has  lifted  up  his  robes  and  fled. 

The  loitering  shadows  move  along  the  walls  ; 

Then  silence  very  slowly  lifts  his  head. 

The  starling  with  impatient  screech  has  flown 
The  chimney,  and  is  watching  from  the  tree. 

They  thought  us  gone  for  ever  :  mouse  alone 
Stops  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  to  see. 

Now  all  you  idle  things,  resume  your  toil. 
Hearth,  put  your  flames  on.  Sulky  kettle,  boil. 

in 

Contented  evening  ;  comfortable  joys  ; 

The  snoozing  fire,  and  all  the  fields  are  still : 
Tranquil  delight,  no  purpose,  and  no  noise — 

Unless  the  slow  wind  flowing  round  the  hill. 

“  Murry  ”  (the  kettle)  dozes  ;  little  mouse 
Is  rambling  prudently  about  the  floor. 

There’s  lovely  conversation  in  this  house  : 

Words  become  princes  that  were  slaves  before. 

What  a  sweet  atmosphere  for  you  and  me 
The  people  that  have  been  here  left  behind.  .  .  . 

Oh,  but  I  fear  it  may  turn  out  to  be 
Built  of  a  dream,  erected  in  the  mind  : 

So  if  we  speak  too  loud,  we  may  awaken 
To  find  it  vanished,  and  ourselves  mistaken. 
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IV 

Lift  up  the  curtain  carefully.  All  the  trees 
Stand  in  the  dark  like  drowsy  sentinels. 

The  oak  is  talkative  to-night ;  he  tells 
The  little  bushes  crowding  at  his  knees 
That  formidable,  hard,  voluminous 

History  of  growth  from  acorn  into  age. 

They  titter  like  school-children  ;  they  arouse 

Their  comrades,  who  exclaim  :  “  He  is  very  sage. 
Look  how  the  moon  is  staring  through  that  cloud, 
Laying  and  lifting  idle  streaks  of  light. 

O  hark  !  was  that  the  monstrous  wind,  so  loud 
And  sudden,  prowling  always  through  the  night  ? 

Let  down  the  shaking  curtain.  They  are  queer, 
Those  foreigners.  They  and  we  live  so  near. 

v 

Come,  come  to  bed.  The  shadows  move  about, 

And  some  one  seems  to  overhear  our  talk. 

The  fire  is  low  ;  the  candles  flicker  out  ; 

The  ghosts  of  former  tenants  want  to  walk. 

Already  they  are  shuffling  through  the  gloom. 

I  felt  an  old  man  touch  my  shoulder-blade  ; 

Once  he  was  married  here  :  they  love  this  room, 

He  and  his  woman  and  the  child  they  made. 

Dead,  dead,  they  are,  yet  some  familiar  sound, 
Creeping  along  the  brink  of  happy  life, 

Revives  their  memory  from  under  ground — 

The  farmer  and  his  troublesome  old  wife. 

Let  us  be  going  :  as  we  climb  the  stairs, 

They’ll  sit  down  in  our  warm  half-empty  chairs. 
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VI 

Morning  !  Wake  up  !  Awaken  !  All  the  boughs 
Are  rippling  on  the  air  across  the  green. 

The  youngest  birds  are  singing  to  the  house. 

Blood  of  the  world  ! — and  is  the  country  clean  ? 
Disturb  the  precinct.  Cool  it  with  a  shout. 

Sing  as  you  trundle  down  to  light  the  fire. 

Turn  the  encumbering  shadows  tumbling  out, 

And  fill  the  chambers  with  a  new  desire. 

Life  is  no  good,  unless  the  morning  brings 
White  happiness  and  quick  delight  of  day. 

These  half-inanimate  domestic  things 
Must  all  be  useful,  or  must  go  away. 

Coffee,  be  fragrant.  Porridge  in  my  plate, 
Increase  the  vigour  to  fulfil  my  fate. 

VII 

The  fresh  air  moves  like  water  round  a  boat. 

The  white  clouds  wander.  Let  us  wander  too. 

The  whining,  wavering  plover  flap  and  float. 

That  crow  is  flying  after  that  cuckoo. 

Look  !  Look  !  .  .  .  They’re  gone.  What  are  the  great 
trees  calling  ? 

Just  come  a  little  farther,  by  that  edge 
Of  green,  to  where  the  stormy  ploughland,  falling 
Wave  upon  wave,  is  lapping  to  the  hedge. 

Oh,  what  a  lovely  bank  !  Give  me  your  hand. 

Lie  down  and  press  your  heart  against  the  ground. 
Let  us  both  listen  till  we  understand, 

Each  through  the  other,  every  natural  sound.  .  .  . 
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I  can’t  hear  anything  to-day,  can  you, 

But,  far  and  near  :  “  Cuckoo  !  Cuckoo  ! 
Cuckoo !  ”  ? 

VIII 

The  everlasting  grass — how  bright,  how  cool ! 

The  day  has  gone  too  suddenly,  too  soon. 

There’s  something  white  and  shiny  in  that  pool — 
Throw  in  a  stone,  and  you  will  hit  the  moon. 
Listen,  the  church-bell  ringing  !  Do  not  say 
We  must  go  back  to-morrow  to  our  work. 

We’ll  tell  them  we  are  dead  :  we  died  to-day. 

We’re  lazy.  We’re  too  happy.  We  will  shirk. 
We’re  cows.  We’re  kettles.  We’ll  be  anything 
Except  the  manikins  of  time  and  fear. 

We’ll  start  away  to-morrow  wandering, 

And  nobody  will  notice  in  a  year.  .  .  . 

Now  the  great  sun  is  slipping  under  ground. 
Grip  firmly ! — How  the  earth  is  whirling 
round. 


IX 

Be  staid  ;  be  careful ;  and  be  not  too  free. 

Temptation  to  enjoy  your  liberty 

May  rise  against  you,  break  into  a  crime, 

And  smash  the  habit  of  employing  Time. 

It  serves  no  purpose  that  the  careful  clock 
Mark  the  appointment,  the  officious  train 
Hurry  to  keep  it,  if  the  minutes  mock 

Loud  in  your  car :  “  Late.  Late.  Late.  Late 

again.” 

Week-end  is  very  well  on  Saturday  : 

On  Monday  it’s  a  different  affair — 
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A  little  episode,  a  trivial  stay 

In  some  oblivious  spot  somehow,  somewhere. 

On  Sunday  night  we  hardly  laugh  or  speak  : 
Week-end  begins  to  merge  itself  in  Week. 

x 

Pack  up  the  house,  and  close  the  creaking  door. 

The  fields  arc  dull  this  morning  in  the  rain. 

It’s  difficult  to  leave  that  homely  floor. 

Wave  a  light  hand  ;  we  will  return  again. 

(What  was  that  bird  ?)  Good-bye,  ecstatic  tree, 
Floating,  bursting,  and  breathing  on  the  air. 

The  lonely  farm  is  wondering  that  we 

Can  leave.  How  every  window  seems  to  stare  ! 
That  bag  is  heavy.  Share  it  for  a  bit. 

You  like  that  gentle  swashing  of  the  ground 
As  we  tread  ?  .  .  . 

It  is  over.  Now  we  sit 
Reading  the  morning  paper  in  the  sound 
Of  the  debilitating  heavy  train. 

London  again,  again.  London  again. 


REAL  PROPERTY 

Tell  me  about  that  harvest  field. 

Oh  !  Fifty  acres  of  living  bread. 

The  colour  has  painted  itself  in  my  heart. 
The  form  is  patterned  in  my  head. 

So  now  I  take  it  everywhere  ; 

Sec  it  whenever  I  look  round  ; 

Hear  it  growing  through  every  sound, 
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Know  exactly  the  sound  it  makes — 
Remembering,  as  one  must  all  day, 

Under  the  pavement  the  live  earth  aches. 

Trees  are  at  the  farther  end, 

Limes  all  full  of  the  mumbling  bee  : 

So  there  must  be  a  harvest  held 
Whenever  one  thinks  of  a  linden  tree. 

A  hedge  is  about  it,  very  tall, 

Hazy  and  cool,  and  breathing  sweet. 
Round  paradise  is  such  a  wall, 

And  all  the  day,  in  such  a  way, 

In  paradise  the  wild  birds  call. 

You  only  need  to  close  your  eyes 
And  go  within  your  secret  mind, 

And  you’ll  be  into  paradise  : 

I’ve  learnt  quite  easily  to  find 
Some  linden  trees  and  drowsy  bees, 

A  tall  sweet  hedge  with  the  corn  behind. 

I  will  not  have  that  harvest  mown  ; 

I’ll  keep  the  corn  and  leave  the  bread. 

I’ve  bought  that  held  ;  it’s  now  my  own  : 
I’ve  hfty  acres  in  my  head. 

I  take  it  as  a  dream  to  bed. 

I  carry  it  about  all  day.  .  .  . 

Sometimes  when  I  have  found  a  friend 
I  give  a  blade  of  corn  away. 
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At  foot  of  tall  and  grandly-towering  pines 
Was  where  she  fell ;  for  there  she  dead  lay  fallen, 
Between  two  groves  of  grandly-towering  pines. 

Yea,  here  she  fell ;  for  here  she  dead  lay  fallen 
With  both  arms  stretched  beyond  her  upturned  face, 
Pointing  the  way  her  steed  had  madly  fled  ; 

Her  feet,  where  their  wake  ended  in  dank  grass 
Through  which  they  had  been  trailed  some  thirty  yards, 
Lying  wound  in  their  straps  and  scored  with  scratches  ; 
A  spotted  skin  belting  the  tattered  vests 
That  chilly  shook  upon  her  loins,  or  framing 
A  globed  discovered  breast  and  firm  full  throat  : 
Perfectly  still  :  and  in  her  raven  hair 
Nested  her  face  like  snow  on  Cyprus  cradled. 

While  near  one  hand  a  yellow  daffodil 

With  unbruised  stalk  flaunted  its  winsome  head. 

There,  while  I  gazed  upon  her,  I  could  see 
The  quiet  country  melt  in  haze  away 
Milt'S  beyond  miles.  There  beautiful  she  lay. 

The  tall  pines  barely  murmuring  far  aloft, 

Not  stooping  and  not  conscious  she  was  there  : 

Yet  once  I  saw  the  ripe  and  rustling  corn 
Arch  down  above  a  baby  sleeping  naked  ; 

Tender  and  careful  as  Demeter  was 
Of  her  Persephone  at  eighteen  months, 
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So  fond  the  wheat  bowed  o’er  that  baby  lying 
Not  far  from  where  men  reaped  between  two  fields 
Upon  a  patch  of  close-grown  clover  leaves. 

A  pitcher  in  a  wattled  jacket  cased, 

And  food  tied  with  a  napkin,  stood  beside 
Its  curly  flaxen  poll  ;  the  patterned  shawl, 

Which  once  had  wrapped  it,  ’neath  its  legs  lay  crumpled, — 
For  great  the  warmth  and  sturdy  those  fine  limbs. 

There,  under  curving  heavy-fruited  stalks, 

And  nodding  ears  of  dry  and  rustling  corn, 

Between  those  fields  outspread  like  oceans  rolling, 

The  two-years-old  slept  sound  ;  and  I,  who  heard 
The  reapers  sing  the  contest  and  defeat 
Of  Linus,  to  give  time  to  their  hard  toil, 

Might  watch  her  grace  in  slumber  half  an  hour, 

And  wonder  whether  she  had  dreams  or  no. 

It  was  a  child,  whose  prettiness  in  play 

Might  well  have  charmed  the  bird  down  from  the  tree  : 

I,  gazing  on  that  dead  form,  thought  of  her, 

And  felt  as  then  I  felt,  and  stole  away, 

As  though  a-feared  lest  she  might  wake,  and  scream 
To  see  my  horns,  brown  visage,  and  white  teeth. 

Laomedon. 

Meseems  that  these  must  have  been  amazons, 

Beyond  the  isles  that  live,  beyond  the  isles  ; 

I  have  heard  tell  (but  ne’er  did  credit  much) 

Of  their  strange  way  of  life  and  warlike  strength  : 

And  yet,  since  that  thy  tongue  seems  new-endowed. 

Perchance  thou  art  inspired  of  a  god 

And  speakest  things  that  are  not,  to  win  love — 

To  win  love  hinting  grandeurs  not  contained 
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In  what  contains  us,  air  and  sight  and  sound  ; 
For  that  they  should  invade  our  Hellas  seems 
In  very  sooth  a  dream. 


Faun. 

No,  no  !  no  dream  ! 

Not  far  from  where  that  lovely  warrior  lay 
I  sate  me  down  in  deep  and  solemn  mood, 

Then  came  a  bird  and  sang, — 

Sang  and  flew  off  once  more  ; 

A  squirrel  came  and  wondered  what  it  meant  ; 

The  nimble  rogue  had  hoped  I’d  give  him  chase. 

He  knew  not  she  lay  there  in  middle  glade 
Dead,  yet  as  beautiful  as  hope  of  health 
After  one  has  been  sick.  And  it  grew  cold, 

And  the  damp  spring-tide  evening  settled  in  ; 

Between  the  tall  sad  trunks  the  light  grew  grey, 

And  green  gave  place  to  blackness  in  the  grass  : 

With  strident  cries  at  times,  but  ne’er  a  song, 

The  birds  had  gone  to  roost  ;  and  silence  reigned 
Like  the  great  future,  absolute  control 
Exerting  without  any  sensible  sign  ; — 

Lord  of  an  hour,  as  that  great  realm  of  hope 
Imposeth  all  life  long.  Mutely  I  prayed 
That  she  to  joy  might  even  yet  return, 

Then  looked  and  saw  the  stars  shine  through  the  boughs, 
And  far  away  I  heard  a  silver  sound. 

At  first  methought  it  was  the  rising  moon 
Did  make  a  music  pure  and  clear  as  dew  ; 

But,  lo  !  ’twas  answered  from  the  west,  and  soon 
Out  of  the  south  was  gently  born  again. 

I  did  not  move,  but  mine  eyes  filled  with  tears  ; 
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And  now  from  many  quarters  ail  at  once. 

And  then  again  in  silver  dialogue, 

Across  the  inlets  of  the  sea, 

Across  the  plains, 

Across  successive  ranges  of  the  hills, 

Fainter  than  music,  more  magical  than  harps, 

It  rose  and  was  approaching  from  all  sides  ; 

I  rocked  myself  for  bliss, — a  hallali, 

A  hallali  on  horns  of  crystal  sounded. 

The  nymphs  of  Artemis  they  blew  those  horns 
On  all  the  hills,  in  every  forest’s  heart, 

And  down  the  valleys,  and  across  the  plains, 

And  near  the  distant  inlets  of  the  sea, 

Where’er  a  woman’s  body  they  had  found. 

Now  close  behind  me,  twenty  paces  back, 

It  sounded  :  and  I,  turning,  saw  one  stand 
With  all  the  dignity  and  charm  of  night, 

In  a  white  tunic  with  a  grey-green  cloak, 

Beside  that  prostrate  sister  of  like  grace. 

Then  knelt  she  and  laid  both  the  arms  to  rest, 

Next  straightened  both  the  knees,  and  closed  the  shift 
Above  the  breast,  ordered  the  dew-damp  hair, 

And  kissed  the  eyelids,  having  lowered  them  ; 

Went  then  and  gathered  young  ferns  not  far  off ; 
With  these  she  covered  up  that  lovely  corse, 

Then  drew  a  circle  round  it  with  an  arrow, 

Saying  some  words  of  heaven, — some  rare  spell, 
Doubtless  of  might  to  stay 
The  onward  rushing  wolf,  and  yet  so  fine 
That  it  could  hold  the  spider  and  the  ant, 

Forbid  their  entrance  like  a  crystal  wall, 

And  owl  or  chough  or  vulture  on  the  wing 
Suddenly  turn  to  folly,  and  their  instinct, 
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Never  at  fault  before,  lead  far  astray, 

As  though  their  hearts  felt  love,  and  they  were  gone 
To  vainly  haunt  round  some  fair  rock-nymph’s  lodge, 
Or  to  persuade  the  moon  with  lover’s  sighs. 

Sounding  again  that  glory  on  her  horn, 

She  turned  and  passed  away  among  the  trees. 

Soon  I  arose  and  sought  the  freer  air 

And  gazed  out  o’er  the  night ;  and  here  and  there, 

Lo  !  a  white  tunic  and  a  green-grey  cloak 
Of  fainter  than  a  phosphor  radiance,  gleamed 
Upon  the  plain,  or  on  the  sides  of  hills. 

Ere  long  I  knew  they  gathered  toward  that  place, — 
Winding  their  horns  at  times,  the  while  they 
went, — 

Where  the  main  battle  raged  ;  and  I  made  thither. 
But,  when  I  saw 

How  many  queens  were  busy  on  that  field, 

And  with  what  rapid  gliding  steps  they  moved, 

Fear  fell  upon  me  lest  I  were  surprised, 

Actseon-like,  and  changed  to  more  a  beast, 

Losing  both  speech  and  laughter  : — so  I  fled 
Just  as  the  morning  was  about  to  break. 

An  hundred  miles  have  I  come  straight  to  thee, 

Mine  only  friend,  Laomedon  ;  and  now 
Haste  thee,  O  shepherd,  to  return  with  me  ; 

For  though  they  doubtless  buried  some  last  night, 
And  will  to-night  inter  yet  more,  I  deem 
It  shall  be  full  a  week  ere  that  they  quit 
Their  travail  o’er  Arcadian  hills  and  dales  : 

So  come,  for  we  may  see  them  at  their  work 
And  in  our  hearts  put  by  so  pure  a  vision, 

That  though  old  age  and  blindness  fall  on  us, 

We  shall  know  hours  of  rapture  to  the  end. 
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Laomedon. 

O  Faun,  I  do  believe  thee,  and  will  come  ; 

For  what  thou  tell’st  is  worthy  of  the  gods, 

And  holy  Artemis  would  act  e’en  so. 

First  let  me  say  farewell  unto  my  wife 
And  daughters,  for  I  hear  them  at  the  house. 

They  have  returned  and  shall  provide  a  scrip 
With  cates  and  meat,  figs  and  good  flask  of  wine  ; 
For  thou  hast  fasted  long,  and  several  days 
Must  pass  before  I  can  be  here  once  more. 

Faun. 

Laomedon,  I  will  await  thee  ;  haste  ! — 

So  good  a  man  both  gods  and  nymphs  respect  ; 

I  shall  be  safe  with  him.  The  poor  wild  faun, 
With  that  kind  shepherd  who  once  saved  his  life, 
Shall  look  upon  the  holy  Artemis 
And  all  her  stately  and  white-tunic’d  nymphs. 

A  man  walks  slow,  our  journey  will  take  time. 
But,  see,  he  doth  return  ;  his  wife  and  girls, 

Who  take  their  leave,  come  with  him  ;  I  will  hide. 

Daughter. 

O  father,  wilt  thou  go  an  hundred  miles  ? 

Laomedon. 

Eudora,  yea  ;  an  hundred  miles,  my  girl. 

Flis  Wife. 

Laomedon,  be  heedful  and  not  rash  ; 

Anger  no  nymph,  intrude  not  on  their  rites. 
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Laomedon. 

Dear,  fear  me  not ;  farewell. 

Little  Daughter. 

An  hundred  miles  is  further  than  the  caves  ? 
Eldest  Daughter. 

Yes,  Doto,  for  the  caves  are  scarce  ten  miles. 
Laomedon. 

Farewell,  my  sweetest  little  one,  farewell  ; 

Oh,  I  could  kiss  you  all  away  to-night ! 

Another  Daughter. 

There  is  the  faun  ;  I  saw  him  ;  mother,  mother  ! 
The  Wife. 

He  will  not  hurt  you,  dear  ;  ’tis  a  kind  faun. 
Eudora. 

Father,  I  cannot  think  an  hundred  miles  : 

It  is  beyond,  beyond,  too  far,  and  like 
The  moon  and  stars  ;  or  are  they  nearer  us  ? 

Laomedon. 

Further,  I  think,  but  ask  the  reremice  that ; 
Farewell,  be  good. — Dear  wife,  one  last  farewell ! 

All. 

Farewell,  farewell,  farewell ;  good-bye,  good-bye  ! 

(2,878)  15 
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Faun. 

Hist  ! 

I  to  the  hay  rick  on  yon  ridge  will  pass 
And  there  await  thee  ;  I  cannot  walk  slow. 

Laomedon. 

Good,  good  ;  agreed  ! — Ha,  ha  !  see,  he  is  off ; 

My  best  strides  are  no  match  for  bounds  like  that 
Didst  thou  see,  Doto,  how  he  leaped  i’  the  dark  ? 

Doto. 

Ha,  ha,  the  funny  faun  ! 

Laomedon. 

Good-bye,  sweet  one. 

All. 

Father,  good-bye  ! 

Eudora. 

The  darkness  down  the  hill 

Hides  him  so  fast,  he  seems  a  shadow  now 

That  waves  its  hand  upon  a  dark  grey  wall. 

The  Mother. 

There,  let  us  all  go  home  and  get  to  bed  ; 

The  boys  will  not  be  back  till  near  on  dawn  ; 

I  hope  they  will  bring  fish,  for  all  the  meat 
Did  I  thrust  in  his  wallet,  wrapped  in  leaves. 

If  it  be  wise  to  try  and  see  the  gods 
I  know  not ;  but  your  father  is  a  man, 

And  men  will  not  be  cautious  in  such  things  ; 

So  let  us  get  to  bed  and  pray  for  him. 
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THE  WAR  FIRMS 


O  j  iving  pictures  of  the  deed, 

()  songs  without  a  sound, 

0  fellowship  whose  phantom  tread 
Hallows  a  phantom  ground 
How  in  a  gleam  have  these  revealed 
The  faith  we  had  not  found. 

We  have  sought  God  in  a  cloudy  Heaven, 
We  have  passed  by  God  on  earth  : 

His  seven  sins  and  his  sorrows  seven, 

His  wayworn  mood  and  mirth, 
hike  a  ragged  cloak  have  hid  from  us 
The  secret  of  his  birth. 

Brother  of  men,  when  now  1  see 
The  lads  go  forth  in  line, 

Thou  knowest  my  heart  is  hungry  in  me 
As  for  thy  bread  and  wine  : 

Thou  knowest  my  heart  is  bowed  in  me 
To  take  their  death  for  mine. 


ST.  GEORGE'S  DAY 

YPRES,  K)I5 

To  fill  the  gap,  to  bear  the  brunt 
With  bayonet  and  with  spade, 
Four  hundred  to  a  four-mile  front 
Unbacked  and  undismayi  d 
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What  men  are  these,  of  what  great  race, 
From  what  old  shire  or  town, 

That  run  with  such  goodwill  to  face 
Death  on  a  Flemish  down  ? 

Let  be  !  they  bind  a  broken  line  : 

As  men  die,  so  die  they. 

Land  of  the  free  !  their  life  was  thine, 
It  is  St.  George’s  Day. 

Yet  say  whose  ardour  bids  them  stand 
At  bay  by  yonder  bank, 

Where  a  boy’s  voice  and  a  boy’s  hand 
Close  up  the  quivering  rank. 

Who  under  those  all-shattering  skies 
Plays  out  his  captain’s  part 
With  the  last  darkness  in  his  eyes 
And  Domum  in  his  heart  ? 

Let  be,  let  be  !  in  yonder  line 
All  names  are  burned  away. 

Land  of  his  love !  the  fame  be  thine, 

It  is  St.  George  s  Day. 


NOBIS  CUM  PEREANT 

Nobis  cum  pereant  amorum 
Et  dulcedincs  et  decor, 

Tu  nostrorum  pr (Heritor urn, 
Anima  mundi,  sis  memor. 
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On  the  mind’s  lonely  hill  lop  lying 
I  saw  man’s  life  go  by  like  a.  breath, 

And  Love  that  longs  to  be  love  undying, 

Bowed  with  fear  of  the  void  of  death. 

“  If  Time  be  master,”  1  heard  her  weeping, 

“  How  shall  I  save  the  loves  I  bore  ? 

They  are  gone,  they  are  gone  beyond  my  keeping  - 
Anima  mundi,  sis  mentor  ! 

“  Soul  of  the  World,  thou  seest  them  failing- 
Childhood’s  loveliness,  child’s  delight 

Lost  as  stars  in  the  daylight  paling, 

Trodden  to  earth  as  flowers  in  light. 

Surely  in  these  thou  hast  thy  pleasure 
Yea  !  they  are  thine  and  born  therefor  : 

Shall  they  not  be  with  thy  hid  treasure  ?- 
Anima  mundi,  sis  memor  ! 

“  Only  a  moment  we  can  fold  them 
Here  in  the  home  whose  life  they  are  : 

Only  a  moment  more  behold  them 
As  in  a  picture,  small  and  far. 

Oh,  in  the  years  when  even  this  seeming 
Lightens  the  eyes  of  Love  no  more, 

Dream  them  still  in  thy  timeless  dreaming 
Anima  mundi,  sis  memor  !  ” 

1919. 


THE  LINNET'S  NEST 

O  what  has  wrought  again  the  miracle  of  Spring  ? 
This  old  garden  of  mine  that  was  so  beautiful 
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And  died  so  utterly — what  power  of  earth  or  sky 
From  dead  stems  and  dead  mould  has  raised  up  Para¬ 
dise  ? 

The  flowers  we  knew  we  welcome  again  in  their  turns — 
Primrose,  anemone,  daffodil  and  tulip, 

Blossom  of  cherry,  blossom  of  pear  and  apple, 

Iris  and  columbine,  and  now  the  white  cistus. 

In  a  round  bush  it  grows,  this  cistus  of  delight, 

A  mound  of  delicate  pure  white  crinkled  petals, 

In  the  heart  of  the  garden,  where  the  green  paths  cross, 
Where  the  old  stone  dial  throws  its  morning  shadow. 

Come  nearer  and  speak  low  ;  watch  while  I  put  aside 
This  thickly  flow’ring  spray,  and  stoop  till  you  can  sec 
There  in  the  shadowy  centre,  a  tiny  nest, 

And  on  it,  facing  us,  a  bright-eyed  bird  sitting. 

She  has  five  eggs,  shaped  and  speckled  most  daintily  ; 
But  this  she  cannot  know,  nor  that  they  are  quick’ning 
With  that  which  soon  will  be  on  the  wing  and  singing 
The  ancestral  linnet  song  of  thoughtless  rapture. 

No,  this  she  cannot  know,  nor  indeed  anything 
That  we  call  knowledge,  nor  such  love  and  hope  as  ours  : 
Yet  she  for  her  treasure  will  endure  and  tremble 
And  so  find  peace  that  passeth  our  understanding. 

You  wonder  at  my  wonder — the  bird  has  instinct, 

The  law  by  dust  ordained  for  that  which  dust  creates  ? 
What  then  is  beauty  ?  and  love  ?  my  heart  is  restless 
To  know  what  love  and  beauty  are  worth  in  the  end. 
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The  bird  I  know  will  lly  ;  nest,  brood,  cistus,  garden 
Will  all  be  lost  when  winter  takes  the  world  again  : 

Yi't  in  my  mind  their  loveliness  will  still  survive 
Till  I  too  in  my  turn  obey  the  laws  of  dust. 

Are  we  then  all  ?  Is  there  no  life  in  which  our  nests, 
Our  trembling  hopes  and  our  unintelligent  loves 
May  still,  for  the  beauty  they  had,  the  faith  they  kept, 
Live  on  as  in  a  vast  eternal  memory  ? 

Yet  so  for  us  would  beauty  still  be  meaningless, 

Mortal  and  meaningless  our  hearts  are  restless  still 
To  be  one  with  that  spirit  from  whom  all  life  springs, 
And  therein  to  behold  all  beauty  forever. 

Perhaps  the  linnet  too  is  more  than  dust  ;  perhaps 
She  though  so  small,  of  so  quick-perishing  beauty, 

Is  none  the  less  a  part  of  His  immortal  dream 
And  beneath  her  breast  cherishes  the  divine  life. 

1924. 


THE  NKllITJAK 

We  love'd  our  Nightjar,  but  she  would  not  stay  with  us. 
We  had  found  her  lying  as  dead,  but  soft  and  warm, 
Under  the  apple  tree  beside  the  old  thatched  wall. 

Two  days  we  kept  her  in  a  basket  by  the  fire, 

Fed  her,  and  thought  she  well  might  live-  till  suddenly 
In  the  very  moment  of  most  confiding  hope 
She  raised  herself  all  tense,  quivered,  and  drooped,  and 
died. 

Tears  sprang  into  my  eyes — why  not  ?  the  heart  of  man 
Soon  sets  itself  to  love  a  livipg  companion, 
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The  more  so  if  by  chance  it  asks  some  care  of  him. 

And  this  one  had  the  kind  of  loveliness  that  goes 
Far  deeper  than  the  optic  nerve — full  fathom  five 
To  the  soul’s  ocean  cave,  where  Wonder  and  Reason 
Tell  their  alternate  dreams  of  how  the  world  was  made. 
So  wonderful  she  was — her  wings  the  wings  of  night 
But  powdered  here  and  there  with  tiny  golden  clouds 
And  wave-line  markings  like  sea-ripples  on  the  sand. 

O  how  I  wish  I  might  never  forget  that  bird — 

Never  ! — but  even  now,  like  all  beauty  of  earth, 

She  is  fading  from  me  into  the  dusk  of  Time. 

1925. 


AFTER  CHURCH 

“Who  was  that  poor  old  dame,  so  white  and  weak, 

So  bowed  and  the  world  so  dead  to  her  ? 

Was  it  not  kindness  lost  ?  and  I  heard  you  speak, 

I  wondered  what  you  said  to  her.” 

“  Nothing — she  is  my  Mother,  my  Mother  who  died 
Years  ago — three  years  ago. 

Only  on  Sunday  I  see  her — walk  by  her  side — 

No,  no,  you  could  not  know. 

“  She  does  not  hear  me — she  takes  my  arm  to  her  door — 
Infinite  comfort,  infinite  pain — 

She  does  not  know  me — just  as  it  was  before, 

Just  ...  till  she  dies  again.” 


1925- 
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FULFILMENT 

Was  there  love  once  ?  I  have  forgotten  her. 

Was  there  grief  once  ?  Grief  yet  is  mine. 

Other  loves  I  have,  men  rough,  but  men  who  stir 
More  grief,  more  joy,  than  love  of  thee  and  thine. 

Faces  cheerful,  full  of  whimsical  mirth, 

Lined  by  the  wind,  burned  by  the  sun  ; 

Bodies  enraptured  by  the  abounding  earth, 

As  whose  children  we  are  brethren — one. 

And  any  moment  may  descend  hot  death 
To  shatter  limbs  !  pulp,  tear,  blast 
Beloved  soldiers  who  love  rough  life  and  breath 
Not  less  for  dying  faithful  to  the  last. 

O  the  fading  eyes,  the  grimed  face  turned  bony, 

Oped  mouth  gushing,  fallen  head, 

Lessening  pressure  of  a  hand  shrunk,  clammed,  and 
stony  ! 

O  sudden  spasm,  release  of  the  dead  ! 

Was  there  love  once  ?  I  have  forgotten  her. 

Was  there  grief  once  ?  Grief  yet  is  mine. 

O  loved,  living,  dying,  heroic  soldier, 

All,  all,  my  joy,  my  grief,  my  love,  are  thine  ! 
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NEARER 

Nearer  and  ever  nearer  .  .  . 

My  body,  tired  but  tense, 

Hovers  ’twixt  vague  pleasure 
And  tremulous  confidence. 

Arms  to  have  and  to  use  them, 
And  a  soul  to  be  made 

Worthy,  if  not  worthy, 

If  afraid,  unafraid. 

To  endure  for  a  little, 

To  endure  and  have  done  : 

Men  I  love  about  me, 

Over  me  the  sun  ! 

And  should  at  last  suddenly 
Fly  the  speeding  death, 

The  four  great  quarters  of  heaven 
Receive  this  little  breath. 


THE  TOWER 

It  was  deep  night,  and  over  Jerusalem’s  low  roofs 
The  moon  floated,  drifting  through  high  vaporous  woofs. 
The  moonlight  crept  and  glistened  silent,  solemn,  sweet, 
Over  dome  and  column,  up  empty,  endless  street  ; 

In  the  closed,  scented  gardens  the  rose  loosed  from  the 
stem 

Her  white  showery  petals  ;  none  regarded  them  ; 
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The  starry  thicket  breathed  odours  to  the  sentinel  palm  ; 

Silence  possessed  the  city  like  a  soul  possessed  by  calm. 

Not  a  spark  in  the  warren  under  the  giant  night, 

Save  where  in  a  turret’s  lantern  beamed  a  grave,  still 
light : 

There  in  the  topmost  chamber  a  gold-eyed  lamp  was 
lit — 

Marvellous  lamp  in  darkness,  informing,  redeeming  it  ! 

For,  set  in  that  tiny  chamber,  Jesus,  the  blessed  and 
doomed, 

Spoke  to  the  lone  apostles  as  light  to  men  entombed  ; 

And  spreading  his  hands  in  blessing,  as  one  soon  to  be 
dead, 

He  put  soft  enchantment  into  spare  wine  and  bread. 

The  hearts  of  the  disciples  were  broken  and  full  of  tears, 

Because  their  lord,  the  spearless,  was  hedged  about  with 
spears  ; 

And  in  his  face  the  sickness  of  departure  had  spread  a 
gloom, 

At  leaving  his  young  friends  friendless. 

They  could  not  forget  the  tomb. 

He  smiled  subduedly,  telling,  in  tones  soft  as  voice  of  the 
dove, 

The  endlessness  of  sorrow,  the  eternal  solace  of  love  ; 

And  lifting  the  earthly  tokens,  wine  and  sorrowful  bread, 

He  bade  them  sup  and  remember  one  who  lived  and 
was  dead. 

And  they  could  not  restrain  their  weeping. 

But  one  rose  up  to  depart, 

Having  weakness  and  hate  of  weakness  raging  within  his 
heart, 
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And  bowed  to  the  robed  assembly  whose  eyes  gleamed 
wet  in  the  light. 

Judas  arose  and  departed  :  night  went  out  to  the 
night. 

Then  Jesus  lifted  his  voice  like  a  fountain  in  an  ocean  of 
tears, 

And  comforted  his  disciples  and  calmed  and  allayed  their 
fears. 

But  Judas  wound  down  the  turret,  creeping  from  floor  to 
floor, 

And  would  fly  ;  but  one  leaning,  weeping,  barred  him 
beside  the  door. 

And  he  knew  her  by  her  ruddy  garment  and  two  yet- 
watching  men  : 

Mary  of  Seven  Evils,  Mary  Magdalen. 

And  he  was  frighted  at  her.  She  sighed  :  “  I  dreamed 
him  dead. 

We  sell  the  body  for  silver.  .  .  .” 

Then  Judas  cried  out  and  fled 

Forth  into  the  night  !  .  .  .  The  moon  had  begun  to 
set  : 

A  drear,  deft  wind  went  sifting,  setting  the  dust  afret  ; 

Into  the  heart  of  the  city  Judas  ran  on  and  prayed 

To  stern  Jehovah  lest  his  deed  make  him  afraid. 

But  in  the  tiny  lantern,  hanging  as  if  on  air, 

The  disciples  sat  unspeaking.  Amaze  and  peace  were 
there. 

For  his  voice,  more  lovely  than  song  of  all  earthly 
birds, 

In  accents  humble  and  happy  spoke  slow,  consoling 
words 
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Thus  Jesus  discoursed,  and  was  silent,  sitting  upright, 
and  soon 

Past  the  casement  behind  him  slanted  the  sinking  moon  ; 
And,  rising  for  Olivet,  all  stared,  between  love  and 
dread, 

Seeing  the  torrid  moon  a  ruddy  halo  behind  his  head. 
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ALFRED  NOYES 


SI  I  ICR  WOOD 


SHERWOOD  in  the;  twilight,  is  Robin  Hood  awake  ? 

Grey  and  ghostly  shadows  are  gliding  through  the  brake, 
Shadows  of  the  dappled  deer,  dreaming  of  the  morn, 
Dreaming  of  a  shadowy  man  that  winds  a  shadowy  horn. 

Robin  Hood  is  here  again  :  all  his  merry  thieves 
Hear  a  ghostly  bugle-note  shivering  through  the  leaves, 
Calling  as  he  used  to  call,  faint  and  far  away, 

In  Sherwood,  in  Sherwood,  about  the  break  of  day. 

Merry,  merry  England  has  kissed  the  lips  of  June  : 

All  the  wings  of  fairyland  were  here  beneath  the  moon, 
hike  a  flight  of  rose-leaves  fluttering  in  a  mist 
Of  opal  and  ruby  and  pearl  and  amethyst. 

Merry,  merry  England  is  waking  as  of  old, 

With  eyes  of  blither  hazel  and  hair  of  brighter  gold  : 

For  Robin  Hood  is  here  again  beneath  the  bursting  spray 
In  Sherwood,  in  Sherwood,  about  the  break  of  day. 

Love  is  in  the  greenwood  building  him  a  house 
Of  wild  rose  and  hawthorn  and  honeysuckle  boughs  : 
Love  is  in  the  greenwood,  dawn  is  in  the  skies, 

And  Marian  is  waiting  with  a  glory  in  her  eyes. 
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Hark  !  The  dazzled  laverock  climbs  the  golden  steep  ! 
Marian  is  wailing  :  is  Robin  Hood  asleep  ? 

Round  the  fairy  grass-rings  frolic  elf  and  fay, 

In  Sherwood,  in  Sherwood,  about  the  break  of  day. 

Oberon,  Oberon,  rake  away  the  gold, 

Rake  away  the  red  leaves,  roll  away  the  mould, 

Rake  away  the  gold  leaves,  roll  away  the  red, 

And  wake  Will  Scarlett  from  his  leafy  forest  bed. 

Friar  Tuck  and  Little  John  are  riding  down  together 
With  quarter-staff  and  drinking-can  and  grey  goose 
feather. 

The  dead  are  coming  back  again,  tlu;  years  are  rolled  away 
In  Sherwood,  in  Sherwood,  about  the  break  of  day. 

Softly  over  Sherwood  the  south  wind  blows. 

All  the  heart  of  England  hid  in  every  rose 
Hears  across  the  greenwood  the  sunny  whisper  leap, 
Sherwood  in  the  red  dawn,  is  Robin  Hood  asleep  ? 

Hark,  the  voice  of  England  wakes  him  as  of  old 
And,  shattering  the  silence  with  a  cry  of  brighter  gold 
Bugles  in  the  greenwood  echo  from  the  steep, 

Sherwood  in  the  red  dawn,  is  Robin  Hood  asleep  ? 

Where  the  deer  are  gliding  down  the  shadowy  glen 
All  across  the  glades  of  fern  he  calls  his  merry  men 
Doublets  of  the  Lincoln  green  glancing  through  I  lie  May 
In  Sherwood,  in  Sherwood,  about  the  break  of  day 

Calls  them  and  they  answer  :  from  aisles  of  oak  and  ash 
Rings  the  Follow !  Follow!  and  the  boughs  begin  to  crash, 
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The  ferns  begin  to  flutter  and  the  flowers  begin  to  fly, 
And  through  tin:  crimson  dawning  the  robber  band  goes 

by. 

Robin  !  Robin  !  Robin  !  All  his  merry  thieves 
Answer  as  (lie  bugle-note  shivers  through  the  leaves, 
Calling  as  he  used  to  call,  faint  and  far  away, 

In  Sherwood,  in  Sherwood,  about  the  break  of  day 
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I  low  strange  it  seems-  this  buzzing  concert-room  ! 
There's  Doctor  Burney  bowing  and,  behind  him, 

I I  is  fox-eyed  daughter  Fanny. 

Is  it  a  dream, 

These  crowding  midgets,  dense  as  clustering  bees 
In  some  great  bee-skep  ? 

Now,  as  I  lift  my  wand, 

A  silence  grips  them,  and  the  strings  begin, 
Throbbing.  The  faint  lights  flicker  in  gusts  of  sound. 
Before  me,  glimmering  like  a  crescent  moon, 

The  dim  half  circle  of  the  choir  awaits 
Its  own  appointed  time. 

Beside  me  now, 

Watching  my  wand,  plum])  and  immaculate 
From  buckled  shoes  to  that  white  bunch  of  lace 
Under  his  chin,  the  midget  tenor  rises, 

Music  in  hand,  a  linnet  and  a  king. 

The  bullfinch  bass,  that  other  emperor, 

Feans  back  indifferently,  and  clears  his  throat 
As  if  to  say,  “  This  prelude  leads  to  Me  !  ” 
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While,  on  their  own  proud  thrones,  on  either  hand, 

The  sumptuously  bosomed  midget  queens, 

Contralto  and  soprano,  jealously  eye 
Each  other’s  plumage. 

Round  me  the  music  throbs 
Willi  an  immortal  passion.  I  grow  aware 
Of  an  appalling  mystery  .  .  .  We,  this  throng 
Of  midgets,  playing,  listening,  tense  and  slill, 

Are  sailing  on  a  midget  ball  of  dust 

We  call  our  planet  ;  0,  God,  what  can  it  mean  ? — 

This  weird  hushed  ant-hill  with  a  thousand  eyes  ; 

Tier  over  tier  of  faces,  masks  of  flesh, 

Corruptible,  hiding  each  its  hopes  and  dreams, 

Its  tragi-comic  dreams. 

And  all  this  throng 

Will  be  forgotten,  mixed  with  dust,  crushed  out, 

Before  this  book  of  music  is  outworn 
Or  that  tall  organ  crumbles.  Violins 
Outlast  their  players.  Other  hands  may  touch 
That  harpsichord  ;  but  ere  this  planet  makes 
Another  threescore  journeys  round  its  sun, 

These  breathing  listeners  will  have" vanished. 

Whither  ? 

I  watch  my  moving  hands,  and  they  grow  strange  1 
What  is  it  moves  this  body  ?  What  am  I  ? 

How  came  I  here,  a  ghost,  to  hear  that  voice 
Of  infinite  compassion,  far  away, 

Above  the  throbbing  strings,  hark  !  Comfort  ye  .  .  . 

If  music  lead  us  to  a  cry  like  this, 

I  think  I  shall  not  lose  it  in  the  skies. 

I  do  but  follow  its  own  secret  law 
As  long  ago  1  sought  to  understand 
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Its  golden  mathematics  ;  taught  myself 
The  way  to  lay  one  stone  upon  another, 

Before  I  dared  to  dream  that  I  might  build 
My  Holy  City  of  Song.  I  gave  myself 
To  all  its  branches.  How  they  stared  at  me, 

Those  men  of  “  sensibility,”  when  I  said 
That  algebra,  conic  sections,  fluxions,  all 
Pertained  to  music.  Let  them  stare  again. 

Old  Kepler  knew,  by  instinct,  what  I  now 
Desire  to  learn.  I  have  resolved  to  leave 
No  tract  of  heaven  un visited. 

To-night, 

— The  music  carries  me  back  to  it  again  ! — 

I  sec  beyond  this  island  universe, 

Beyond  our  sun,  and  all  those  other  suns 
That  throng  the  Milky  Way,  far,  far  beyond, 

A  thousand  little  wisps,  faint  nebulae, 

Luminous  fans  and  milky  streaks  of  fire  ; 

Some  like  soft  brushes  of  electric  mist 
Streaming  from  one  bright  point  ;  others  that  spread 
And  branch,  like  growing  systems  ;  others  discreet, 
Keen,  ripe,  with  stars  in  clusters  ;  others  drawn  back 
By  central  forces  into  one  dense  death, 

Thence  to  be  kindled  into  fire,  reborn, 

And  scattered  abroad  once  more  in  a  delicate  spray 
Faint  as  the  mist  by  one  bright  dewdrop  breathed 
At  dawn,  and  yet  a  universe  like  our  own  ; 

Wide  as  our  night  of  stars. 

The  Milky  Way 

In  which  our  sun  is  drowned,  to  these  would  seem 
Less  than  to  us  their  faintest  drift  of  haze  ; 

Yet  we,  who  are  borne  on  one  dark  grain  of  dust 
Around  one  indistinguishable  spark 
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Of  star-mist,  lost  in  one  lost  feather  of  light, 

Can  by  the  strength  of  our  own  thought,  ascend 
Through  universe  after  universe  ;  trace  their  growth 
Through  boundless  time,  their  glory,  their  decay  ; 

And,  on  the  invisible  road  of  law,  more  firm 

Than  granite,  range  through  all  their  length  and  breadth, 

Their  height  and  depth,  past,  present,  and  to  come. 

So,  those  who  follow  the  great  Workmaster's  law 
From  small  things  up  to  great,  may  one  day  learn 
The  structure  of  the  heavens,  discern  the  whole 
Within  the  part,  as  men  through  Love  see  God. 


Oh,  holy  night,  deep  night  of  stars,  whose  peace 
Descends  upon  the  troubled  mind  like  dew. 
Healing  it  with  the  sense  of  that  pure  reign 
Of  constant  law,  enduring  through  all  change  ; 
Shall  I  not,  one  day,  after  faithful  years, 

Find  that  thy  heavens  are  built  on  music  too, 
And  hear,  once  more,  above  thy  throbbing  worlds 
This  voice  of  all  compassion,  Comfort  ye, — 

Yes — comfort  ye,  my  people,  saith  your  God  ? 


MOUNTAIN  LAUREL 

(The  Green-Mountain  Poet  Sings) 

I  have  been  wandering  in  the  lonely  valleys, 

Where  mountain  laurel  grows  ; 

And,  in  among  the  rocks  and  the  tall  dark  pine  trees 
The  foam  of  its  young  bloom  flows, 
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In  a  riot  of  dawn-coloured  stars,  all  drenched  with  the 
dew-fall, 

And  musical  with  the  bee. 

Let  the  fog-bound  cities  over  their  dead  wreaths  quarrel. 
Wild  laurel  for  me  ! 

Wild  laurel — mountain  laurel — 

Bright  as  the  breast  of  a  cloud  at  break  of  day, 

White-flowering  laurel,  wild  mountain  laurel, 

Rose-dappled  snowdrifts,  w arm  with  the  honey  of 
May ! 

On  the  happy  hillsides,  in  the  green  valleys  of  Connecticut, 
W here  the  trout  streams  go  carolling  to  the  sea, 

I  have  laughed  with  the  lovers  of  song  and  heard  them 
singing 

“  Wild  laurel  for  me !  ” 

Far,  far  away  is  the  throng  that  has  never  known  beauty, 
Or  looked  upon  unstained  skies. 

Did  they  think  that  my  songs  would  scramble  for 
withered  bay  leaves 

In  the  streets  where  the  brown  fog  lies  ? 

They  never  have  seen  their  wings,  then,  beating  west¬ 
ward, 

To  the  heights  where  song  is  free, 

To  the  hills  where  the  laurel  is  drenched  with  the  dawn’s 
own  colours, 

Wild  laurel  for  me  ! 

Wild  laurel — mountain  laurel — 

Where  Robert  0’  Lincoln  sings  in  the  dawn  and  the 
dew, 
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White- flowering  laurel — wild  mountain  laurel— 

Where  song  springs  fresh  from  the  heart,  and  the  heart 
is  true ! 

They  have  gathered  the  sheep  to  their  fold,  but  where  is  the 
eagle  ? 

They  have  bridled  their  steeds,  but  when  have  they 
tamed  the  sea  ? 

They  have  caged  the  wings,  but  never  the  heart  of  the  singer. 
“  Wild  laurel  for  me  !  ” 

If  I  never  should  see  you  again,  O,  lost  companions, 
When  the  rose-red  month  begins, 

With  the  wood-smoke  curling  blue  by  the  Indian  river, 
And  the  sound  of  the  violins, 

In  dreams  the  breath  of  your  green  glens  woidd  still 
haunt  me, 

Where  night  and  her  stars,  drawing  down  on 
blossom  and  tree, 

Turn  earth  to  heaven,  and  whisper  their  love  till  day¬ 
break. 

Wild  laurel  for  me  ! 

W ild  laurel — mountain  laurel — 

0,  mount  again,  wild  wings,  to  the  stainless  blue, 

White  flowering  laurel,  wild  mountain  laurel, 

And  all  the  glory  of  song  that  the  young  heart  knew. 

I  have  lived.  I  have  loved.  I  have  sung  in  the  happy 
valleys, 

Where  the  trout  streams  go  carolling  to  the  sea. 

I  have  met  the  lovers  of  song  in  the  sunset  bringing 
“  Wild  laurel  for  me  !  ” 
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TO  A  SUCCESSFUL  MAN 

(What  the  Ghosts  said) 

And  after  all  the  labour  and  the  pains, 

After  the  heaping  up  of  gold  on  gold, 

After  success  that  locked  your  feet  in  chains, 
And  left  you  with  a  heart  so  tired  and  old, 


Strange — is  it  not  ?■ — to  find  your  chief  desire 
Is  what  you  might  have  had  for  nothing  then— 
The  face  of  love  beside  a  cottage  fire 

And  friendly  laughter  with  your  fellow-men  ? 


You  were  so  rich  when  fools  esteemed  you  poor. 

You  ruled  a  field  that  kings  could  never  buy  : 
The  whisper  of  the  sea  was  at  your  door, 

And  all  those  quiet  stars  were  in  your  sky. 


The  nook  of  ferns  below  the  breathless  wood 

Where  one  poor  book  could  unlock  Paradise  .  .  . 
What  will  you  give  us  now  for  that  lost  good  ? 
Better  forget.  You  cannot  pay  the  price. 


You  left  them  for  the  fame  in  which  you  trust. 

But  youth,  and  hope — did  you  forsake  them  too  ? 
Courage  !  When  dust  at  length  returns  to  dust, 

In  your  last  dreams  they  may  come  back  to  you. 
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CREATION 

In  the  beginning,  there  was  nought 
But  heaven,  one  Majesty  of  Light, 

Beyond  all  speech,  beyond  all  thought, 

Beyond  all  depth,  beyond  all  height, 

Consummate  heaven,  the  first  and  last, 

Enfolding  in  its  perfect  prime 
No  future  rushing  to  the  past, 

But  one  rapt  Now,  that  knew  not  Space  or  Time. 

Formless  it  was,  being  gold  on  gold, 

And  void — but  with  that  complete  Life 
Where  music  could  no  wings  unfold 
Till  lo,  God  smote  the  strings  of  strife  ! 

“  Myself  unto  Myself  am  Throne, 

Myself  unto  Myself  am  Thrall, 

I  that  am  All  am  all  alone,” 

He  said,  “  Yea,  I  have  nothing,  having  all.” 

And,  gathering  round  His  mount  of  bliss 
The  angel-squadrons  of  His  will, 

He  said,  “  One  battle  yet  there  is 
To  win,  one  vision  to  fulfil ; 

Since  heaven  where’er  I  gaze  expands, 

And  power  that  knows  no  strife  or  cry, 

Weakness  shall  bind  and  pierce  My  hands 
And  make  a  world  for  Me  wherein  to  die. 

“All  might,  all  vastness  and  all  glory 
Being  Mine,  I  must  descend  and  make 
Out  of  My  heart  a  song,  a  story 

Of  little  hearts  that  bum  and  break  ; 
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Out  of  My  passion  without  end 
I  will  make  little  azure  seas. 

And  into  small  sad  fields  descend 

And  make  green  grass,  white  daisies,  rustling  trees.” 

Then  shrank  His  angels,  knowing  He  thrust 
His  arms  out  East  and  West  and  gave 
For  every  little  dream  of  dust 
Part  of  His  Life  as  to  a  grave. 

“  Enough,  0  Father,  for  Thy  words 
Have  pierced  Thy  hands  !  ”  But,  low  and  sweet, 

He  said,  “  Sunsets  and  streams  and  birds, 

And  drifting  clouds !  ” — The  purple  stained  His  feet. — 

“  Enough  !  ”  His  angels  moaned  in  fear, 

“  Father,  Thy  words  have  pierced  Thy  side  !  ” 

He  whispered,  “  Roses  shall  grow  there, 

And  there  must  be  a  hawthorn  tide, 

And  ferns,  dewy  at  dawn,”  and  still 

They  moaned — “  Enough,  the  red  drops  bleed  !  ” 

“  And,”  sweet  and  low,  “  on  every  hill,” 

He  said,  “  I  will  have  flocks  and  lambs  to  lead.” 

His  angels  bowed  their  heads  beneath 

Their  wings  till  that  great  pang  was  gone  ; 

“  Pour  not  Thy  soul  out  unto  Death  !  ” 

They  moaned,  and  still  His  love  flowed  on, 

“  There  shall  be  small  white  wings  to  stray 
From  bliss  to  bliss,  from  bloom  to  bloom, 

And  blue  flowers  in  the  wheat ;  and — ”  “  Stay  ! 

Speak  not,”  they  cried,  ”  the  word  that  seals  Thy  tomb.” 

He  spake — “  I  have  thought  of  a  little  child 
That  I  will  have  there  to  embark 
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On  small  adventures  in  the  wild, 

And  front  slight  perils  in  the  dark  ; 

And  I  will  hide  from  him  and  lure 

His  laughing  eyes  with  suns  and  moons, 

And  rainbows  that  shall  not  endure  ; 

And — when  he  is  weary  sing  him  drowsy  tunes.” 

His  angels  fell  before  Him  weeping. 

“  Enough  !  Tempt  not  the  Gates  of  Hell  !  ” 

He  said,  “  His  soul  is  in  his  keeping 
That  we  may  love  each  other  well, 

And  lest  the  dark  too  much  affright  him, 

1  will  strow  countless  little  stars 
Across  his  childish  skies  to  light  him 

That  he  may  wage  in  peace  his  mimic  wars  • 

“  And  oft  forget  Me  as  he  plays 
With  swords  and  childish  merchandise, 

Or  with  his  elfin  balance  weighs, 

Or  with  his  foot-rale  metes,  the  skies  ; 

Or  builds  his  castles  by  the  deep, 

Or  tunnels  through  the  rocks,  and  then — 

Turn  to  Me  as  he  falls  asleep, 

And,  in  his  dreams,  feel  for  My  hand  again. 

“And  when  he  is  older  he  shall  be 
My  friend  and  walk  here  at  My  side  ; 

Or — when  he  wills — grow  young  with  Me, 

And,  to  that  happy  world  where  once  we  died, 
Descending  through  the  calm  blue  weather, 

Buy  life  once  more  with  our  immortal  breath, 
And  wander  through  the  little  fields  together, 

And  taste  of  Love  and  Death.” 
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PRAYER 


Day  and  night  are  never  weary, 

Nor  yet  is  God  of  creating 

For  day  and  night  their  torch-bearers 

The  half  light  of  the  dawn  and  the  evening. 

So,  when  I  weary  of  praising  the  dawn  and  the  sunset, 
Let  me  be  no  more  counted  among  the  immortals, 

But  number  me  amid  the  wearying  ones, 

Let  me  be  a  man  as  the  herd, 

And  as  the  slave  that  is  given  in  barter. 


PORTRAIT  D’UNE  FEMME 

Your  mind  and  you  are  our  Sargasso  Sea, 

London  has  swept  about  you  this  score  years 
And  bright  ships  left  you  this  or  that  in  fee  ; 

Ideals,  old  gossip,  oddments  of  all  things, 

Strange  spars  of  knowledge  and  dimmed  wares  of  price, 
Great  minds  have  sought  you — lacking  some  one  else. 
You  have  been  second  always.  Tragical  ? 

No.  You  preferred  it  to  the  usual  thing  : 

One  dull  man,  dulling  and  uxorious, 

One  average  mind — with  one  thought  less,  each  year. 
Oh,  you  are  patient,  I  have  seen  you  sit 
Hours,  where  something  might  have  floated  up. 
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And  now  you  pay  one.  Yes,  you  richly  pay. 

You  arc  a  person  of  some  interest,  one  comes  to  you 
And  takes  strange  gain  away  : 

Trophies  fished  up  ;  some  curious  suggestion  ; 

Fact  that  leads  nowhere  ;  and  a  tale  or  two, 
Pregnant  with  mandrakes,  or  with  something  else 
That  might  prove  useful  and  yet  never  proves, 

That  never  fits  a  corner  or  shows  use, 

Or  finds  its  hour  upon  the  loom  of  days  : 

The  tarnished,  gaudy,  wonderful  old  work  ; 

Idols  and  ambergris  and  rare  inlays, 

These  are  your  riches,  your  great  store  ;  and  yet 
For  all  this  sea-hoard  of  deciduous  things, 

Strange  woods  half  sodden,  and  new  brighter  stuff : 
In  the  slow  float  of  differing  light  and  deep, 

/  No  1  there  is  nothing  I  In  the  whole  and  all, 
Nothing  that’s  quite  your  own. 


Yet  this  is  you. 


May  I  for  my  own  self  song’s  truth  reckon, 
Journey’s  jargon,  how  1  in  harsh  days 
I  fardship  endured  oft. 

Bitter  breast-cares  have  I  abided, 

Known  on  my  keel  many  a  care’s  hold, 

And  dire  sea-surge,  and  there  1  oft  spent 
Narrow  nightwatch  nigh  the  ship’s  head 
While  she  tossed  close  to  cliffs.  Coldly  afflicted, 
My  feet  were  by  frost  benumbed. 

Chill  its  chains  are  ;  chafing  sighs 
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Hew  my  heart  round  and  hunger  begot 
Mere-weary  mood.  Lest  man  know  not 
That  he  on  dry  land  loveliest  liveth, 

List  how  I,  care-wretched,  on  ice-cold  sea. 
Weathered  the  winter,  wretched  outcast 
Deprived  of  my  kinsmen  ;  if  d 

Hung  with  hard  ice-flakes,  where  hail-scur  flew, 
There  I  heard  naught  save  the  harsh  sea 
And  ice-cold  wave,  at  whiles  the  swan  cries. 

Did  for  my  games  the  gannet’s  clamour, 

Sea-fowls’  loudness  was  for  me  laughter, 

The  mews’  singing  all  my  mead-drink. 

Storms,  on  the  stone-cliffs  beaten,  fell  on  the  stern 
In  icy  feathers  ;  full  oft  the  eagle  screamed 
With  spray  on  his  pinion. 


Not  any  protector 
May  make  merry  man  faring  needy. 

This  he  little  believes,  who  aye  in  winsome  life 
Abides  ’mid  burghers  some  heavy  business, 

Wealthy  and  wine-flushed,  how  I  weary  oft 
Must  bide  above  brine. 

Neareth  nightshade,  snoweth  from  north. 

Frost  froze  the  land,  hail  fell  on  earth  then, 

Corn  of  the  coldest.  Nathless  there  knocketh  now 
The  heart’s  thought  that  I  on  high  streams 
The  salt-wavy  tumult  traverse  alone. 

Moaneth  alway  my  mind’s  lust 
That  I  fare  forth,  that  I  afar  hence 
Seek  out  a  foreign  fastness. 

For  this  there’s  no  mood-lofty  man  over  earth’s  midst, 
Not  though  he  be  given  his  good,  but  will  have  in  his 
youth  greed  ; 

Nor  his  deed  to  the  daring,  nor  his  king  to  the  faithful 
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But  shall  have  his  sorrow  for  sea-fare 
Whatever  his  lord  will. 

He  hath  not  heart  for  harping,  nor  in  ring-having 
Nor  winsomeness  to  wife,  nor  world’s  delight 
Nor  any  whit  else  save  the  wave’s  slash, 

Yet  longing  comes  upon  him  to  fare  forth  on  the  water. 
Bosque  taketh  blossom,  cometh  beauty  of  berries, 

Fields  to  fairness,  land  fares  brisker, 

All  this  admonisheth  man  eager  of  mood, 

The  heart  turns  to  travel  so  that  he  then  thinks 
On  flood-ways  to  be  far  departing. 

Cuckoo  calleth  with  gloomy  crying, 

He  singeth  summerward,  bodeth  sorrow, 

The  bitter  heart’s  blood.  Burgher  knows  not — 

He  the  prosperous  man — what  some  perform 
Where  wandering  them  widest  draweth. 

So  that  but  now  my  heart  burst  from  my  breast-lock, 
My  mood  ’mid  the  mere-flood, 

Over  the  whale’s  acre,  would  wander  wide. 

On  earth’s  shelter  comcth  oft  to  me, 

Eager  and  ready,  the  crying  lone-flyer, 

Whets  for  the  whale-path  the  heart  irresistibly, 

O’er  tracks  of  ocean  ;  seeing  that  anyhow 
My  lord  deems  to  me  this  dead  life 
On  loan  and  on  land,  I  believe  not 
That  any  earth-weal  eternal  standeth 
Save  there  be  somewhat  calamitous 
That,  ere  a  man’s  tide  go,  turn  it  to  twain. 

Disease  or  oldness  or  sword-hate 

Beats  out  the  breath  from  doom-gripped  body. 

And  for  this,  every  earl  whatever,  for  those  speaking  after — 
Laud  of  the  living,  boasteth  some  last  word, 

That  he  will  work  ere  he  pass  onward. 
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Frame  on  the  fair  earth  ’gainst  foes  his  malice, 
Daring  ado,  .  .  . 

So  that  all  men  shall  honour  him  after 

And  his  laud  beyond  them  remain  ’mid  the  English, 

Aye,  for  ever,  a  lasting  life’s-blast, 

Delight  'mid  the  doughty. 

Days  little  durable, 

And  all  arrogance  of  earthen  riches, 

There  come  now  no  kings  nor  Caesars 
Nor  gold-giving  lords  like  those  gone. 

Howe’er  in  mirth  most  magnified, 

Whoe’er  lived  in  life  most  lordliest, 

Drear  all  this  excellence,  delights  undurable  ! 
Waneth  the  watch,  but  the  world  holdeth. 

Tomb  hideth  trouble.  The  blade  is  laid  low. 
Earthly  glory  ageth  and  seareth. 

No  man  at  all  going  the  earth’s  gait, 

But  age  fares  against  him,  his  face  paleth, 
Grey-haired  he  groaneth,  knows  gone  companions. 
Lordly  men  are  to  earth  o’crgiven, 

Nor  may  he  then  the  flesh-cover,  whose  life  ceaseth. 
Nor  eat  the  sweet  nor  feel  the  sorry, 

Nor  stir  hand  nor  think  in  mid  heart, 

And  though  he  strew  the  grave  with  gold, 

His  bom  brothers,  their  buried  bodies 
Be  an  unlikely  treasure  hoard. 


SONNET  IN  TENZONE 

LA  MENTE 

“  O  thou  mocked  heart  that  cowerest  by  the  door 
And  durst  not  honour  hope  with  welcoming, 
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How  shall  one  bid  thee  for  her  honour  sing, 

When  song  would  but  show  forth  thy  sorrow’s  store  ? 
What  things  are  gold  and  ivory  unto  thee  ? 

Go  forth,  thou  pauper  fool !  Are  these  for  naught  ? 
Is  heaven  in  lotus  leaves  ?  What  hast  thou  wrought, 
Or  brought,  or  sought,  wherewith  to  pay  the  fee  ?  ” 

IL  CUORE 

“  If  naught  I  give,  naught  do  I  take  return. 

‘  Ronsard  me  celebroit !  ’  behold  I  give 
The  age-old,  age-old  fare  to  fairer  fair 
And  I  fare  forth  into  more  bitter  air  ; 

Though  mocked  I  go,  yet  shall  her  beauty  live 
Till  rimes  unrime  and  Truth  shall  truth  unlearn." 


From  “UND  DRANG” 

v 

How  our  modernity, 

Nerve-wracked  and  broken,  turns 

Against  time’s  way  and  all  the  way  of  things, 

Crying  with  weak  and  egoistic  cries  ! 

•  •••••• 

All  things  are  given  over, 

Only  the  restless  will 
Surges  timid  the  stars 
Seeking  new  moods  of  life. 

New  permutations. 

See,  and  the  very  sense  of  what  we  know 

Dodges  and  hides  as  in  a  sombre  curtain 

Bright  threads  leap  forth,  and  hide,  and  leave  no  pattern. 
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eUuA  -  ..  etM* 


LEVIATHAN 


I 


Leviathan  drives  the  eyed  prow  of  his  face. 

With  the  surge  dumbly  rippling  round  his  lips, 

Toward  the  Atlantid  shore  ; 

Not  flat  and  golden  like  the  Cherubim, 

Or  a  face  round  and  womanish  like  the  Seraphim, 

But  thick  and  barbed — the  broad,  barbed  cheeks  of 
Donne. 

Beneath  he  stretched  his  hands  to  the  sea  forests, 
Obscure  and  thick,  with  the  cool  freshes  under, 

Lifts  his  surprised  brows  to  the  sky’s  milky  light, 

New  come  from  the  abyss. 

While  a  faint  radiance,  webbed  from  the  waves’  sub¬ 
stance, 

Clung  to  his  changing  limbs  and  his  coiled  body, 
Reddening,  making  them  darker  than  the  sea, 

Or  half  translucent. 

And  when  the  mouths  of  Atlantean  brooks 
Struck  on  his  mouth  with  taste  of  sudden  cold 
And  wound  his  shoulders  like  embracing  hands, 

He  put  out  both  thick  palms  and  felt  the  shallows. 
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The  salt  had  scurfcd  his  body  with  white  fire 
And  knotted  the  rough  hair  between  his  breasts, 

And  as  he  rose  delicate  Atlantis  trembled, 

Tilting  upon  the  sea’s  plain  like  a  leaf. 

The  passionless  air  hung  heavy  on  Atlantis, 

And  the  inclined  spears  of  the  flowering  bushes 
Smoothly  dropped  down  their  loosened,  threaded  petals, 
Softening  the  pathways. 

For  tideless  night  had  covered  her,  and  sealed 
All  scent  within  the  narrow  throat  of  flowers. 

And  sound  within  the  navel  of  the  hills, 

And  stars  in  the  confusion  of  the  air. 

Within  her  darkness  and  unconsciousness 
She  hid  all  beauty,  and  her  silences 
!  Sound’s  measures  and  sequences. 

And  the  black  earth  quickened 
With  oppression  of  blossom. 

Ah,  thief  that  swims  by  night — Leviathan, 

Rolled  blindly  in  the  wave’s  trough  like  a  rotting  thing, 
Come  to  Atlantis’  further  edge  by  dark, 

Poised  over  her  quietness  ; 

f  Measureless  drunkard  of  the  bitter  sea, 

Insatiate,  like  some  slow  stain 
Creeping  on  pleasure’s  face, 

Like  sudden  misery. 

So  foul,  so  desolate, 

That  you  are  crept  to  seek  new  life, 
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Have  crossed  the  water’s  plain, 

Desiring  and  by  stealth  to  gain 
For  rankness,  foolishness  and  half-conccived  beauty 
Some  perfect  shape — an  Atlantean  body. 

ii 

A  music  met  Leviathan  returning, 

While  the  still  troubled  waters  of  his  passage 
Danct  every  island  like  a  lily  head. 

Through  all  the  shadowed  throats  of  the  wide  forest 
His  unnumbered  monster  children  rode  to  greet  him 
On  horses  winged  and  dappled  over  like  flowers. 

Now  huddled  waves  had  lulled  their  bursting  foam 
And  slight  clouds  laid  their  breasts  upon  the  sea  ; 

The  sullen  winds,  head  downward  from  the  sky, 
Solicited  his  movement  on  their  viols. 

And  the  palm  trees,  heat  weary, 

Chafing  smooth  limbs  within  a  rinded  shell, 

Spoke  of  his  coming  with  soft  acclamation, 

Like  watchers  long  grown  tired,  languid,  and  sorry  : 

“  Look,  how  he  comes  ” — as  faint  as  whispering  deer— 
“  What  storm  and  state  he  brings.”  Then  louder  voices, 
The  unchaste  turtles  crying  out  with  pleasure. 

And  badgers  from  the  earth 

Sprawled  upon  the  rocks  with  animal  laughter. 

“  The  Cretan  bull  ferrying  across  the  sea 
Bore  home  no  richer  load  ; 

In  the  reed  forest  of  Eurotas’  bank 
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That  quivering  swan,  clapping  strong  wings  together, 
With  harsh,  sweet  voice  called  out  no  keener  marriage." 

Then  shrill  response,  as  seeming  from  the  air. 

Invoking  joy,  summoning  desire  : 

“  Hither  desires, 

Coming  as  thick  and  hot  as  the  press  and  hurry  of  blood 
Striking  the  apse  of  the  brain, 

Ranging  abroad,  carrying  your  torches  high, 

Running  as  light  and  remote  as  a  scattered  cast  of 
pearls.” 

Then  antic  spirits  from  the  tulip  trees  : 

“  We  must  have  tumblers  like  a  wheel  of  fire. 

We  must  have  dancers  moving  their  suave  hands  : 

The  tumblers  strung  backward  like  a  hoop 
Until  they  thrust  vermilioned  cheeks  between  their 
knees. 

And  the  intricacy 
Of  sweet  involving  gaiety, 

And  wine  to  warm  our  innocence, 

Music  to  soothe  the  prickled  sense, 

Sounding  like  water  or  like  ringing  glass.” 

The  mitred  Queen  of  Heaven  stirred  on  her  broad,  low 
throne, 

Setting  the  lattice  just  so  far  ajar 
That  wandering  airs  from  earth  should  cool  the  room, 
Peered  down  on  more-than-Leda  and  smoothed  her 
wrinkled  snood. 
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Crying  to  her  Father-Spouse — “  Dear  Lord,  how  sweet 
she  looks.” 

The  clumsy  hierarchies. 

Wearied  by  their  continual  task  of  praise, 

Rested  wide  heifer  eyes  upon  her  fallen  lids. 

Islanded  in  stars, 

Even  the  keen  intelligences  turned  away 
From  the  mathematic  splendour  of  the  spheres’  incessant, 
rolling  chime. 

Himself,  the  Father  moved, 

Traditional  and  vast, 

Remembering  fresher  years, 

Might  have  inclined  his  steeply  pinnacled  head, 

But  his  more  zealous  Son, 

As  neat  as  Thammuz,  with  smooth  pallid  cheeks. 
Sensing  an  evil,  shut  the  casement  fast. 

But  I,  remembering  Atlantis,  wept. 

Remembering  her  paths  and  their  unswept  flowers, 
Clean  beaches,  patterned  by  a  light  sea  wrack, 

And  the  ruined  halcyon  nests  that  came  on  shore. 

Tears,  in  their  freedom,  cloud  the  eyes, 

Drowsing  the  sense. 

Honey  and  poppy  equally  mixed  together. 

They  cannot  drug  away  or  curtain  off  with  sleep 
So  many  crowding  faces, 

Such  pitiless  disharmony  of  shapes. 
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THE  DIVERS 

Ah,  look, 

How  sucking  their  last  sweetness  from  the  air 
These  divers  run  upon  the  pale  sea  verge  ; 

An  evening  air  so  smooth  my  hand  could  round 
And  grope  a  circle  in  the  hollow  sky 
Without  a  harshness  or  impediment. 

Look  now, 

How  they  run  cowering  and  each  unknots 
A  rag,  a  girdle  twisted  on  his  loins, 

Stands  naked,  quivered  in  the  cool  of  night. 

As  boldest  lovers  will  tire  presently, 

When  dawn  dries  up  a  radiance  on  the  limbs, 

And  lapse  to  common  sleep, 

To  the  deep  tumult  of  habitual  dreams, 

Each  sighing,  with  loosened  limbs,  as  if  regretfully, 
Gives  up  his  body  to  the  foamless  surge. 

Water  combs  out  his  body,  and  he  sinks 
Beyond  all  form  and  sound. 

Only  the  blood  frets  on, 

Grown  fearful,  in  a  shallow  dissonance. 

Water  strains  on  his  hair  and  drums  upon  his  flank, 

Consumes  his  curious  track 

And  straight  or  sinuous  path 

Dissolves  as  swift,  impermanent  as  light. 

Still  his  strange  purpose  drives  him,  like  a  beam, 
Like  the  suspended  shaft  of  cavern-piercing  sun  ; 
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And,  hardier  still, 

With  wavering  hands  divides  the  massive  gloom, — 
A  vast  caress  through  which  he  penetrates, 

Or  obscure  death  withdrawing 
Veil  upon  veil, 

Discovering  new  darkness  and  profounder  terror. 

“  Consider  you  your  loss, 

For  now  what  strength  of  foot  or  hand 
Can  take  you  by  the  narrow  way  you  came 
Through  the  clear  darkness  up  again  and  up. 

Watch  the  procession  of  the  living  days, 

Where  dawn  and  evening  melt  so  soft  together 
As  wine  in  water,  or  milk  shed  in  water, 

Filming  and  clouding  into  even  dullness.” 

“  Who  weeps  me  now  with  pulse  of  noisy  tears, 
Who  strikes  the  breast  ? 

If  I  regret  among  the  flowing  weed, 

My  regret  is 

Not  vocal,  cannot  pierce  to  hidden  day, 

Momentary,  900n  quenched,  like  a  strangled  flame.” 
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DEVICE 

O  that  I  might  believe  that  time 
Is  but  a  measure  thrown  on  things 
That  hold  existence  in  a  sphere 
Intense  alone,  and  always  felt 
In  full  reality  !  For  then 
I  could  evade  despondency 
By  magnifying  to  my  frame 
The  ecstatic  beat  that  night  and  day 
Pulses  within  the  milk-white  walls 
Of  mental  sloth,  eager  to  break 
Into  the  radiant  release 
Of  vision  divine  and  precise. 


— Time  that  is  a  shrouded  thought 
Involving  earth  and  life  in  doubt. 


From  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  LOVE 

Nature  has  perpetual  tears 
In  drooping  boughs, 

And  everywhere  inanimate  death 
Is  immemorial. 
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i’>ut  I  have  naught  that  will  express 
The  grief  I  feel 

When  men  and  moods  combine  to  show 
The  end  of  this — 


This  mental  ecstasy  all  spent 
In  disuniting  death  ; 

And  the  years  that  spread 
Oblivion  on  our  zest. 


THE  REFUGEES 

Mute  figures  with  bowed  heads 
1  hey  travel  along  the  road  : 

Old  women,  incredibly  old, 

And  a  hand-cart  of  chattels. 

They  do  not  weep  : 

Eyes  are  too  raw  for  tears. 

Past  them  have  hastened 
Processions  of  retreating  gun-teams, 
Baggage-wagons  and  swift  horsemen. 
Now  they  struggle  along 
With  the  rearguard  of  a  broken  army. 


We  will  hold  the  enemy  towards  nightfall 

And  the  y  will  move 

Mulely  into  the  dark  behind  us, 

Only  the  creaking  cart 
Disturbing  their  sorrowful  serenity. 
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MY  COMPANY 

“  Foulo  !  Ton  inie  cnlicrc  est  debout  dans  mon  corps.” 

Jules  Romains. 


I 

You  became 

In  many  acts  and  quiet  observances 
A  body  souled,  entire.  .  .  . 

I  cannot  tell 

What  time  your  life  became  mine  : 

Perhaps  when  one  summer  night 
We  halted  on  the  roadside 
In  the  starlight  only, 

And  you  sang  your  sad  home-songs. 

Dirges  which  I  standing  outside  your  soul 
Coldly  condemned. 

Perhaps,  one  night,  descending  cold 
When  rum  was  mighty  acceptable, 

And  my  doling  gave  birth  to  sensual  gratitude. 

And  then  our  fights  :  we’ve  fought  together 
Compact,  unanimous ; 

And  I  have  felt  the  pride  of  leadership. 

In  many  acts  and  quiet  observances 
You  absorbed  me  : 

Until  one  day  I  stood  eminent 
And  saw  you  gathered  round  me, 

Uplooking, 
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And  about  you  a  radiance  that  seemed  to  beat 
With  variant  glow  and  to  give 
Grace  to  our  unity. 

But,  God  !  I  know  that  I’ll  stand 
Some  day  in  the  loneliest  wilderness. 

Some  day  my  heart  will  cry 

For  the  soul  that  has  been,  but  that  now 

Is  scattered  with  the  winds, 

Deceased  and  devoid. 

I  know  that  I’ll  wander  with  a  cry  : 

“  0  beautiful  men,  O  men  I  loved, 

O  whither  are  you  gone,  my  company  ?  J 

That  is  a  hell 
Immortal  while  I  live. 

2 

My  men  go  wearily 

With  their  monstrous  burdens. 

They  bear  wooden  planks 
And  iron  sheeting 
Through  the  area  of  death. 

When  a  flare  curves  through  the  sky 
They  rest  immobile. 

Then  on  again, 

Sweating  and  blaspheming — 

“  Oh,  bloody  Christ !  ” 
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My  men,  my  modem  Christs, 

Your  bloody  agony  confronts  the  world. 

3 

A  man  of  mine 

lies  on  the  wire. 

It  is  death  to  fetch  his  soulless  corpse. 

A  man  of  mine 

lies  on  the  wire  ; 

And  he  will  rot 
And  first  his  lips 
The  worms  will  eat. 

It  is  not  thus  I  would  have  him  kissed, 
But  with  the  warm  passionate  bps 
Of  his  comrade  here. 


4 

I  can  assume 

A  giant  attitude  and  godlike  mood, 

And  then  detachcdly  regard 
All  riots,  conflicts,  and  collisions. 

The  men  I’ve  lived  with 

Lurch  suddenly  into  a  far  perspective  ; 

They  distantly  gather  like  a  dark  cloud  of  birds 
In  the  autumn  sky. 

Urged  by  some  unanimous 
Volition  or  fate, 

Clouds  clash  in  opposition  ; 

The  sky  quivers,  the  dead  descend  ; 

Earth  yawns. 
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And  they  are  all  of  one  species. 

From  my  giant  attitude, 

In  godlike  mood, 

I  laugh  till  space  is  filled 
With  hellish  merriment. 

Then  again  I  assume 
My  human  docility. 

Bow  my  head 
And  share  their  doom. 
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WINTER 


I  sing  the  cycle  of  my  country’s  year, 

I  sing  the  tillage,  and  the  reaping  sing, 

Classic  monotony,  that  modes  and  wars 
Leave  undisturbed,  unbettered,  for  their  best 
Was  born  immediate,  of  expediency. 

The  sickle  sought  no  art ;  the  axe,  the  share 
Draped  no  superfluous  beauty  round  their  steel ; 

The  scythe  desired  no  music  for  her  stroke, 

Her  stroke  sufficed  in  music,  as  her  blade 

Laid  low  the  swathes  ;  the  scythesmen  swept,  nor  cared 

What  crop  had  ripened,  whether  oats  in  Greece 

Or  oats  in  Kent,  the  shepherd  on  the  ridge 

Like  his  Boeotian  forebear  kept  his  flocks, 

And  still  their  outlines  on  our  tenderer  sky 
Simple  and  classic  rear  their  grave  design 
As  once  at  Thebes,  as  once  in  Lombardy. 

I  sing  once  more 

The  mild  continuous  epic  of  the  soil, 

Haysel  and  harvest,  tilth  and  husbandry  ; 

I  tell  of  marl  and  dung,  and  of  the  means 
That  break  the  unkindly  spirit  of  the  clay  ; 

I  tell  the  things  I  know,  the  things  I  knew 
Before  I  knew  them,  immemorially  ; 

And  as  the  fieldsman  of  unhurrying  tread 
Trudges  with  steady  and  unchanging  gait, 
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Being  born  to  clays  that  in  the  winter  hold, 

So  my  pedestrian  measure  gravely  plods, 

Telling  a  loutish  life.  I  have  refused 
The  easier  uses  of  made  poetry, 

But  no  small  ploy  disdain  to  chronicle, 

And  (like  that  pious  yeoman  laid  to  rest 
Beneath  the  legend  that  told  all  his  life 
In  five  hard  words  :  “He  tilled  the  soil  well  ”) 
Prune  my  ambition  to  the  lowly  prayer 
That  I  may  drive  the  furrow  of  my  tale 
Straight,  through  the  lives  and  dignities  I  know. 
Why  should  a  poet  pray  thus  ?  poets  scorn 
The  boundaried  love  of  country,  being  free 
Of  winds,  and  alien  lands,  and  distances, 
Vagabonds  of  the  compass,  wayfarers. 

Pilgrims  of  thought,  the  tongues  of  Pentecost 
Their  privilege,  and  in  their  peddler’s  pack 
The  curious  treasures  of  their  stock-in-trade, 
Bossy  and  singular,  the  heritage 
Of  poetry  and  science,  polished  bright, 

Thin  with  the  rubbing  of  too  many  hands  : 
Myth,  glamour,  hazard,  fables  dim  as  age, 

Faith,  doubt,  perplexity,  grief,  hope,  despair, 
Wings,  and  great  waters,  and  Promethean  fire, 
Man’s  hand  to  clasp,  and  Helen’s  mouth  to  kiss. 
Why  then  in  little  meadows  hedge  about 
A  poet’s  pasture  ?  shed  a  poet’s  cloak 
For  fustian  ?  cede  a  birthright,  thus  to  map 
So  small  a  corner  of  so  great  a  world  ? 

The  country  habit  has  me  by  the  heart, 

For  he’s  bewitched  forever  who  has  seen, 

Not  with  his  eyes  but  with  his  vision,  Spring 
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Flow  down  the  woods  and  stipple  leaves  with  sun, 

As  each  man  knows  the  life  that  fits  him  best. 

The  shape  it  makes  in  his  soul,  the  tune,  the  tone, 
And  after  ranging  on  a  tentative  flight 
Stoops  like  the  merlin  to  the  constant  lure 
The  country  habit  has  me  by  the  heart. 

I  never  hear  the  sheep-bells  in  the  fold. 

Nor  see  the  ungainly  heron  rise  and  flap 
Over  the  marsh,  nor  hear  the  asprous  corn 
Clash,  as  the  reapers  set  the  sheaves  in  shocks 
(That  like  a  tented  army  dream  away 
The  night  beneath  the  moon  in  silvered  fields), 

Nor  watch  the  stubborn  team  of  horse  and  man 
Graven  upon  the  skyline,  nor  regain 
The  sign-posts  on  the  roads  towards  my  home 
Bearing  familiar  names — without  a  strong 
Leaping  of  recognition  ;  only  here 
Lies  peace  after  uneasy  truancy  ; 

Here  meet  and  marry  many  harmonies, 

— All  harmonies  being  ultimately  one, — 

Small  mirroring  majestic  ;  for  as  earth 
Rolls  on  her  journey,  so  her  little  fields 
Ripen  or  sleep,  and  the  necessities 
Of  seasons  match  the  planetary  law. 

So  truly  stride  between  the  earth  and  heaven 
Sowers  of  grain  :  so  truly  in  the  spring 
Earth’s  orbit  swings  both  blood  and  sap  to  rhythm, 
And  infinite  and  humble  are  at  one  ; 

So  the  brown  hedger,  through  the  evening  lanes 
Homeward  returning,  sees  above  the  ricks. 

Sickle  in  hand,  the  sickle  in  the  sky. 
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PRELUDE:  ALONE 


“  When  I’m  alone  ” — the  words  tripped  off  his  tongue 
As  though  to  be  alone  were  nothing  strange. 

“  When  I  was  young,”  he  said  ;  “  When  I  was  young  . . 

I  thought  of  age,  and  loneliness,  and  change. 

I  thought  how  strange  we  grow  when  we're  alone, 

And  how  unlike  the  selves  that  meet,  and  talk, 

And  blow  the  candles  out,  and  say  good-night. 

Alone  .  .  .  The  word  is  life  endured  and  known. 

It  is  the  stillness  where  our  spirits  walk 
And  all  but  inmost  faith  is  overthrown. 


TO  ONE  WHO  WAS  WITH  ME  IN  THE  WAR 

It  was  too  long  ago — that  Company  which  we  served 
with  .  .  . 

We  call  it  back  in  visual  fragments,  you  and  I, 

Who  seem,  ourselves,  like  relics  casually  preserved  with 
Our  mindfulness  of  old  bombardments  when  the  sky 
With  blundering  din  blinked  cavernous. 


Yet  a  sense  of  power 


Invades  us  when,  recapturing  an  ungodly  hour 
Of  ante-zero  crisis,  in  one  thought  we’ve  met 
To  stand  in  some  redoubt  of  Time— to  share  again 
All  but  the  actual  wetness  of  the  flare-lit  rain, 
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All  but  the  living  presences  who  haunt  us  yet 
With  gloom-patrolling  eyes. 

Remembering,  we  forget 

Much  that  was  monstrous,  much  that  clogged  our  souls 
with  clay 

When  hours  were  guides  who  led  us  by  the  longest  way — 
And  when  the  worst  had  been  endured  could  still  dis¬ 
close 

Another  worst  to  thwart  us  .  .  . 

We  forget  our  fear  .  .  . 
And,  while  the  uncouth  Event  begins  to  lour  less  near, 
Discern  the  mad  magnificence  whose  storm-light  throws 
Wild  shadows  on  these  after-thoughts  that  send  your 
brain 

Back  beyond  Peace,  exploring  sunken  ruinous  roads. 
Your  brain,  with  hies  of  flitting  forms  hump-backed 
with  loads, 

On  its  own  helmet  hears  the  tinkling  drops  of  rain — 
Follows  to  an  end  some  night-relief,  and  strangely  sees 
The  quiet  no-man’s-land  of  daybreak,  jagg’d  with  trees 
That  loom  like  giant  Germans  .  .  . 

I’ll  go  with  you,  then, 
Since  you  must  play  this  game  of  ghosts.  At  listening- 
posts 

We’ll  peer  across  dim  craters  ;  joke  with  jaded  men 
Whose  names  we’ve  long  forgotten.  (Stoop  low  there  ; 
it’s  the  place 

The  sniper  enfilades.)  Round  the  next  bay  you’ll 
meet 

A  drenched  platoon-commander  ;  chilled,  he  drums  his 
feet 

On  squelching  duck-boards  ;  winds  his  wrist -watch  ; 
turns  his  head 
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And  shows  you  how  you  looked— your  ten-years-vanished 
face 

Hoping  the  War  will  end  next  week  .  .  . 


What’s  that  you  said  ? 


ALL-SOULS  DAY 


Close-wrapped  in  living  thought  I  stand 
Where  death  and  daybreak  divide  the  land — 
Death  and  daybreak  on  either  hand 
For  exit  and  for  entry  ; 

While  shapes  like  wind-blown  shadows  pass. 
Lost  and  lamenting,  “  Alas,  alas, 

This  body  is  only  shrivelling  grass, 

And  the  soul  a  starlit  sentry 

Who  guards,  and  as  he  comes  and  goes, 

Points  now  to  daybreak’s  burning  rose, 

And  now  toward  worldhood’s  charnel  close 
Leans  with  regretless  warning.”  .  .  . 

I  hear  them  thus — 0  thus  I  hear 
My  doomed  companions  crowding  near 
Until  my  faith,  absolved  from  fear,  J 
Sings  outTnto  the  morning, 

And  tells  them  how  we  travel  far, 

From  life  to  life,  from  star  to  star  ; 

Exult,  unknowing  what  we  are  ; 

And  quell  the  obscene  derision 
Of  demon-haunters  in  our  heart 
Who  work  for  worms  and  have  no  part 
In  Thee,  O  ultimate  power,  who  art 
Our  victory  and  our  vision. 
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THE  POWER  AND  THE  GLORY 

Let  there  he  life,  said  God.  And  what  He  wrought 
Went  past  in  myriad  marching  lives,  and  brought 
This  hour,  this  quiet  room,  and  my  small  thought 
Holding  invisible  vastness  in  its  hands. 


Let  there  be  God,  say  I.  And  what  I've  done 
Goes  onward  like  the  splendour  of  the  sun 
And  rises  up  in  rapture  and  is  one 
With  the  white  power  of  spirit-hosted  lands. 


Let  life  be  God  .  .  .  What  wail  of  fiend  or  wraith 
Dare  mock  my  glorious  angel  where  he  stands 
To  fill  my  dark  with  fire,  my  heart  with  faith  ? 


THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  WORLD 

The  wisdom  of  the  world  is  this.  To  say,  There  is 
No  other  wisdom  but  to  gulp  what  time  can  give. 

To  guard  no  inward  vision  winged  with  mysteries  ; 

To  hear  no  voices  haunt  the  hurrying  hours  we  live  ; 
To  keep  no  faith  with  ghostly  friends  ;  never  to 
know 

Vigils  of  sorrow  crowned  when  loveless  passions 
fade  .  .  . 

From  wisdom  such  as  this  to  find  my  gloom  I  go, 
Companioned  by  those  powers  who  keep  me  unafraid. 
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GRANDEUR  OF  GHOSTS 

When  I  have  heard  small  talk  about  great  men 
I  climb  to  bed  ;  light  my  two  candles  ;  then 
Consider  what  was  said  ;  and  put  aside 
What  Such-a-one  remarked  and  Someone-else  replied. 

They  have  spoken  lightly  of  my  deathless  friends, 
(Lamps  for  my  gloom,  hands  guiding  where  I  stumble,) 
Quoting,  for  shallow  conversational  ends, 

What  Shelley  shrilled,  what  Blake  once  wildly  muttered. . . 

How  can  they  use  such  names  and  be  not  humble  ? 

I  have  sat  silent  ;  angry  at  what  they  uttered. 

The  dead  bequeathed  them  life  ;  the  dead  have  said 
What  these  can  only  memorize  and  mumble. 


TO  AN  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  POET 

Old  friend,  (for  such  you  have  lately  grown  to  be 
Since  your  tranquillities  have  tuned  with  mine,) 
Sitting  alone,  your  poems  on  my  knee, 

In  hours  of  contemplative  candleshine, 

I  sometimes  think  your  ghost  re-visits  me 
And  lives  upon  my  lips  from  line  to  line. 

Dead  though  you  are,  the  quiet-toned  persistence 
Of  what  you  tell  me  with  your  sober  skill 
Reminds  me  how  terrestrial  existence 
Plays  tricks  with  death,  and,  unextinguished  still 
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Turns  home  in  loveliest  hauntings  from  the  distance 
Of  antiquated  years  and  works  its  will. 

This  is  the  power,  the  privilege,  the  pride 

And  rich  morality  of  those  who  write 

That  hearts  may  be  their  highway.  They  shall  ride 

Conquering  uncharted  countries  with  the  bright 

Rewards  of  what  they  wrought  in  living  light  .  .  . 

Who  then  shall  dare  to  say  that  they  have  died  ? 


CONCLUSION 

An  image  dance  of  change 
Throngs  my  dim-sighted  flesh. 

To  music’s  air-built  mesh 
Move  thoughts  for  ever  strange. 

I  am  so  woven  of  sense 
And  subtlety  uncharted 
That  I  must  vanish  hence 
Blind-soulcd  and  twilight-hearted. 
Soon  death  the  hooded  lover 
Shall  touch  my  house  of  clay, 

And  life-lit  eyes  discover 
That  in  the  warbling  grey 
I  have  been  early  waking, 

And  while  the  dawn  was  breaking 
Have  stolen  afield  to  find 
That  secrecy  which  quivers 
Beyond  the  skies  and  rivers 
And  cities  of  the  mind. 
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Till  then,  my  thought  shall  strive 
That  living  I  may  not  lose 
The  wonder  of  being  alive. 

Nor  Time’s  least  gift  refuse. 

For,  though  the  end  be  night. 
This  wonder  and  this  white 
Astonishment  of  sight 
Make  hours  of  magic  shine  ; 

And  heaven’s  a  blaze  and  bloom 
Of  transience  and  divine 
Inheritance  of  doom. 
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A  NIGHT-PIECE 


Come  out  and  walk.  The  last  few  drops  of  light 
Drain  silently  out  of  the  cloudy  blue  ; 

The  trees  are  full  of  the  dark-stooping  night 
The  fields  are  wet  with  dew. 

All’s  quiet  in  the  wood,  but,  far  away — 

Look  down  the  hillside  and  across  the  plain — 
Moves,  with  long  trail  of  white  that  marks  its  way, 
The  softly  panting  train. 

Come  through  the  clearing.  Hardly  now,  we  see 
The  flowers,  save  dark  or  light  against  the  grass, 

Or  glimmering  silver  on  a  scented  tree 
That  trembles  as  we  pass. 

Hark  now  !  So  far,  so  far  .  .  .  that  distant  song.  . 
Move  not  the  rustling  grasses  with  your  feet. 

The  dusk  is  full  of  sounds,  that  all  along 
The  muttering  boughs  repeat. 

So  far,  so  faint,  we  lift  our  heads  in  doubt. 

Wind,  or  the  blood  that  beats  within  our  ears, 

Has  feigned  a  dubious  or  delusive  note. 

Such  as  a  dreamer  hears. 
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Again  .  .  .  again  !  The  faint  sounds  rise  and  fail. 
So  far  the  enchanted  tree,  the  song  so  low  .  .  . 

A  drowsy  thrush,  a  waking  nightingale  ? 

Silence.  We  do  not  know. 


THE  GLOW-WORM 

The  pale  road  winds  faintly  upward  into  the  dark  skies, 

And  beside  it  on  the  rough  grass  that  the  wind  invisibly 
stirs, 

Sheltered  by  sharp-speared  gorse  and  the  berried  juni¬ 
pers, 

Shining  steadily  with  a  green  light,  the  glow-worm  lies. 

We  regard  it  ;  and  this  hill  and  all  the  other  hills 

That  fall  in  folds  to  the  river,  very  smooth  and  steep, 

And  the  hangers  and  brakes  that  the  darkness  thickly 
fills 

Fade  like  phantoms  round  the  night,  and  night  is  deep, 
so  deep. 

That  all  the  world  is  emptiness  about  the  still  flame 

And  we  are  small  shadows  standing  lost  in  the  huge 
night. 

We  gather  up  the  glow-worm,  stooping  with  dazzled 
sight. 

And  carry  it  to  the  little  enclosed  garden  whence  we 
came, 

And  place  it  on  the  short  grass.  Then  the  shadowy 
flowers  fade. 
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The  walls  waver  and  melt  and  the  houses  disappear 
And  the  solid  town  trembles  into  unsubstantial  shade 
Round  the  light  of  the  burning  glow-worm,  steady  and 
clear. 


THE  GLADE 

We  may  raise  our  voices  even  in  this  still  glade  ; 
Though  the  colours  and  shadows  and  sounds  so  fleeting 
seem, 

We  shall  not  dispel  them.  They  are  not  made 

Frailly  by  earth  or  hands,  but  immortal  in  our  dream. 

We  may  touch  the  faint  violets  with  the  hands  of 
thought 

Or  lay  the  pale  core  of  the  wild  arum  bare  ; 

And  for  ever  in  our  minds  the  white  wild  cherry  is 
caught, 

Cloudy  against  the  sky  and  melting  into  air. 

This  which  we  have  seen  is  eternally  ours, 

No  others  shall  tread  in  the  glade  which  now  we  see  ; 
Their  hands  shall  not  touch  the  frail  tranquil  flowers, 
Nor  their  hearts  faint  in  wonder  at  the  wild  white  tree. 
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THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY 


When  wc  come  to  that  dark  house, 

Never  sound  of  wave  shall  rouse 
The  bird  that  sings  within  the  blood 
Of  those  who  sleep  in  that  deep  wood. 

For  in  that  house  the  shadows  now 
Seem  cast  by  some  dark  unknown  bough. 
The  gardener  plays  his  old  bagpipe 
To  make  the  melons’  gold  seeds  ripe  ; 

The  music  swoons  with  a  sad  sound — 

“  Keep,  my  lad,  to  the  good  safe  ground  ! 
For  once,  long  since,  there  was  a  felon 
With  guineas  gold  as  the  seeds  of  a  melon, 
And  he  would  sail  for  a  far  strand 
To  seek  a  waking,  clearer  land, — 

A  land  whose  name  is  only  heard 
In  the  strange  singing  of  a  bird. 

The  sea  was  sharper  than  green  grass, 

The  sailors  would  not  let  him  pass, 

For  the  sea  was  wroth  and  rose  at  him 
Like  the  turreted  walls  of  Jerusalem, 

Or  like  the  towers  and  gables  seen 
Within  a  deep-boughed  garden  green. 

And  the  sailors  bound  and  threw  him  down 
Among  those  wrathful  towers  to  drown. 
And  oh,  far  best,”  the  gardener  said, 

“  Like  fruits  to  lie  in  your  kind  bed, — 
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To  sleep  as  snug  as  in  the  grave 
In  your  kind  bed,  and  shun  the  wave. 
Nor  ever  sigh  for  a  strange  land 
And  songs  no  heart  can  understand.” 


THE  CHILD 

Under  the  five-pointed  the  great  gold  sun 
That  gardener  spring  has  brought  into  perfection 
The  goat-foot  satyr  waves  were  sighing  strangely 
Of  unseen  beauty  ;  at  the  hot  sand’s  edge 
Anchored  by  waters  like  the  sound  of  flutes 
Our  nurses  sat ;  it  seemed,  I  thought,  they  listened. 
And  they  were  black  with  shade,  and  so  we  named 
Them  Asia,  Africa,  and  still  they  seem 
Each  like  a  continent  with  flowers  and  fruits 
Unknown  to  us  ;  in  the  hot  noon  they  glistened 
With  wild  dew  crying  of  some  long-still  dream. 

In  snow-soft  places  melting  into  flowers 
Young  girls  are  sitting  under  zither-tinkling 
Green  leaves,  and  they  too  are  black  with  shade. 
But  oh,  the  new  worlds  hidden  in  each  heart  ! 

And  the  white  seraph  flower-bells  bright  with  dew, 
So  gauzy  they  seem  floating  on  the  air, 

Are  speaking  of  those  worlds  the  young  girls  knew. 
Their  hair  is  glittering  like  jewels,  the  grass  is  soft 
As  little  birds  and  singing  of  the  forests. 

For  in  the  forests  great  flowers  shine  like  music 
Or  spread  to  silence  in  the  tropic  heat, 
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And  every  flower  tells  a  thousand  legends 
Of  unseen  beauty  that  will  never  die  ; 

And  the  birds  shining  in  the  dark  of  forests 
Forget  the  grief  of  Philomela,  knowing 
Only  her  youth,  forgetting  all  the  darkness. 

Our  nurses  called  to  us,  their  faces  lovely 
As  that  dove-soft  hour  we  call  good  night  ; 

Africa  and  Asia  spoke,  “  Oh  never 
Must  you  wander  far  into  the  forests, 

Lest  you  should  learn  life  from  the  dwarfish  dust, 

Or,  like  Cassandra,  your  deep  lips  should  learn 
The  speech  of  birds  and  serpents  in  that  glade 
Where  we  have  spoken  with  the  ultimate  Darkness — 
Or  know  the  secrets  that  in  earth  are  laid — 

The  buried  jewels  whose  hearts  may  never  soften 
Into  sweet  flowers  to  bloom  in  the  spring  forests. 

For  there  is  one  dark  forest — one  whose  name 
You  know  not,  haunted  by  a  darker  shade.” 

Yet  as  they  spoke,  the  old  worlds  died  like  dew — 

Life  was  so  beautiful  that  shadow  meant 
Not  death,  but  only  peace,  a  lovely  lulling. 


MADEMOISELLE  RICHARDE 

Beside  the  haunted  lake  where  nereids  seem 
Court  ladies  in  a  dark  deserted  dream, 

Who  were  perfected  in  their  glacial  chill 
By  Mademoiselle  Richarde,  I  wandered  still  ; 

Among  the  enchanted  waters  that  seem  green 
Deep  mirrors,  their  cold  beauty’s  shade  is  seen.  .  .  . 
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A  swan-like  waterfall  now  dies 
Singing  its  cold  elegies. 

An  air  sighs  without  memory  and  lost  .  .  . 

The  leaves  are  cold  and  seeking  like  a  ghost. 

There  are  sad  ghosts  whose  living  was  not  life 
But  a  small  complaining,  dying  without  strife, 

A  little  reading  by  sad  candlelight 

Of  some  unowned,  uncared-for  book,  a  slight 

Rustling  then,  a  settling  down  to  sleep. 

And  cold  unutterable  Darkness  deep 
Has  soothed  them  and  has  smoothed  their  eyelids  fast 
And  they  have  their  own  resting  place  at  last 
Who  longed  for  this  from  hopeless  distances  .  .  . 

Poor  unloved  creatures  whose  existences 
Were  spent  upon  the  surface  of  another’s 
Life  ;  the  Darkness  seems  like  their  own  mother’s 
Touch  ;  they  are  so  used  to  fireless  life,  so  old 
That  they  would  scarcely  know  the  grave  is  cold  ; 

But  life  had  so  forgotten  this  poor  dead 
That  death  had  left  them  still  unburied. 

He  had  no  room  for  them  in  all  his  grace 
Though  they  would  only  need  a  little  place  ; 

Age  shrinks  our  hearts  and  makes  our  bodies  wane 
Until  we  seem  a  little  child  again — 

But  not  the  children  that  we  used  to  be, 

Blind  to  the  heaven  childish  eyes  can  see. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  do  not  feel  the  cold  ; 

And  Mademoiselle  Richarde  was  thus, — both  old 
And  sharp,  content  to  be  the  cold  wind’s  butt  ; 

A  tiny  spider  in  a  gilded  nut 
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She  lived  and  rattled  in  the  emptiness 
Of  other  people's  splendours  ;  her  rich  dress 
Had  muffled  her  old  loneliness  of  heart. 

This  was  her  life  ;  to  live  another’s  part, 

To  come  and  go  unheard,  a  ghost  unseen 
Among  the  courtly  mirrors  glacial  green, 

Placed  just  beyond  her  reach  for  fear  that  she 

Forget  her  loneliness,  her  image  see 

Grown  concrete,  not  a  ghost  by  cold  airs  blown. 

So  each  reflection  blooms  there  but  her  own. 

She  sits  at  other  people’s  tables,  raises 
Her  hands  at  other  people’s  joys  and  praises 
Their  cold  amusements,  drawing  down  the  blinds 
Over  her  face  for  other’s  griefs, — the  winds 
Her  sole  friends  now,  grown  grey  and  grim  as  she, 

They  have  forgotten  how  to  hear  or  see. 

And  her  opinions  are  not  her  own, 

But  meaningless  half  words  by  cold  airs  blown 
Through  keyholes  .  .  .  words  that  were  not  meant  for 
her. 

“  Madame  la  Duchesse  said,  ‘  The  spring  winds  stir  !  ’  ” 
(Madame  la  Duchesse,  old  and  gold  japanned, 

Whirled  like  a  typhoon  over  the  grey  land 
In  her  wide  carriage,  while  a  dead  wind  grieves 
Among  those  seeking  ghosts,  the  small  grey  leaves.) 

So  now,  like  Echo,  she  is  soundless  fleet 
Save  for  the  little  talk  she  can  repeat, — 

Small  whispers  listened  for  at  courtly  doors. 

She  swims  across  the  river-dark  vast  floors 
To  fires  that  seem  like  rococo  gilt  carving 
Nor  ever  knows  her  shrunken  heart  is  starving 
Till,  crumbling  into  dust,  grown  blind  and  dumb 
With  age,  at  last  she  hears  her  sole  friend  come. 
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Consoling  Darkness  smooths  her  eyelids  fast 
And  she  has  her  own  resting-place  at  last. 


THE  PLEASURE  GARDENS 


“  Les  bacchantes  des  banlieues.” — Arthur  Rimbaud. 

Do  you  remember,  Damon,  the  hot  noons 

And  the  paths  bordered  with  vast  unknown  gardens 

Of  apes  grown  men  ?  There  through  the  iron  gates 

Of  the  fantastic  gardens  grow  great  flowers 

And  those  small  heart-shaped  flowers  that  have  the  eyes 

Of  little  sisters  in  our  long-dead  childhood. 

You  are  a  child  again,  with  your  young  face 
Plunged  in  the  calyx  of  the  great  dream-flowers 
Smelling  them  .  .  .  they  die  away  like  music 
Within  your  brain,  like  all  the  sounds  of  youth. 

Then  from  the  landscape  sounds  a  note  of  menace 
From  the  fantastic  darkness  of  the  forests. 

There  are  vast  plains  beyond  our  sight,  afar, 

And  there  amid  the  green  baize  thickened  leaves 
Live  all  the  creaking  gods  of  kitchen  gardens  .  .  . 
Outside  their  realm,  in  chickeny  wet  grass 
The  farmer  and  the  gardener  as  they  pass 
Have  faces  that  seem  feathered  like  the  wind 
Or  Mercury,  and  Darkness  hides  behind 
Their  faces  like  the  empty  wind’s  blind  mask. 

And  deep  within  the  broken  laurel  groves. 

Those  that  seem  our  own  prophetic  shadows. 

The  old  Bacchantes  of  the  suburbs,  sit 
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Where  sunlight  wraps  their  unloved  bones  with  warmth, 
Stare  like  the  dead  at  something  none  may  see, 

Mumble  unspoken  words  that  died  long  since 
For  want  of  one  to  listen,  year  on  year. 

“  I  sit  a  little,  warming  in  the  sun 

This  crumbling  dust  of  mine,  and  to  my  heart 

I  hold  a  little  blue-eyed  fair-haired  ghost — 

But  oh,  he  never  needs  my  breast  milk  now,— 

My  breasts  have  withered  for  the  want  of  him 
And  I  have  nothing  left  for  Death  to  take  !  ” 

“  How  happy  are  you  with  your  little  ghost ! 

But  I  am  old  and  cold  and  have  small  greeds, 

My  dreams  are  all  the  same,  of  daily  needs  .  .  . 

For  oh,  the  poor  dreams  fade  away,  my  dear. 

Perhaps  they  have  grown  tired  ;  we  hardly  hear 
Their  music  now  ;  or  else  they  were  too  young 
To  bear  with  us  ;  for  the  harsh  world  is  tired, 

We  make  the  world  impatient,  grown  so  slow. 

All  day  we  creep  through  the  unending  city  .  .  . 

The  vulturine  wide  light  that  knows  no  pity 
Devours  our  aged  hearts,  defenceless,  old. 

Yet  though  our  eyes  are  dim  with  age,  we  know 
The  unfriendly  faces,  and  our  friendless  bones 
Feel  their  unburiedness,  struck  with  death’s  chill.” 

So,  deep  within  the  broken  laurel  groves, 

These  that  seem  our  own  prophetic  shadows, 

The  old  Bacchantes  of  the  suburbs,  sit 

Where  sunlight  wraps  their  unloved  bones  with  warmth, 

Stare  like  the  dead  at  something  none  may  see. 

But  here  in  this  unknown  and  flashing  summer  weather 
We  walk  among  the  bosquets,  once  more  young, 

So  lovely  now  that  we  may  walk  together  .  .  . 
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Oh,  the  strange  people  .  .  .  the  child  paladins 
From  some  fantastic  delicate  pilgrimage, 

The  young  mamas  with  shadows  lengthening 
Into  great  birds  that  sing  among  the  gardens 
Songs  from  some  far-off  land, — the  distant  music 
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TO  A  MUSICIAN 


Musician,  with  the  bent  and  brooding  face. 

White  brow  and  thunderous  eyes  :  you  are  not  playing 
Merely  the  music  that  dead  hand  did  trace. 

Musician,  with  the  lifted  resolute  face, 

And  scornful  smile  about  your  closed  mouth  straying, 
And  hand  that  moves  with  swift  or  fluttering  grace, 

It  is  not  that  man’s  music  you  are  playing. 

The  grave  and  merry  tunes  he  made  you  are  playing, 
Each  march  and  dirge  and  dance  he  made  endures, 
But  changed  and  mastered,  and  these  things  you’re  saying, 
These  joys  and  sorrows  are  not  his  but  yours. 

You  take  those  notes  of  him  :  you  seize  and  fling 
His  music  as  a  dancer  flings  her  veil, 

Toss  it  and  twist  it,  mould  it,  make  it  sing, 

Whisper,  shout  savagely,  lament  and  wail, 

Rush  like  a  hurricane,  pause  and  faint  and  fail : 

And  as  I  watch,  my  body  and  soul  are  bound 
Helpless,  immovable,  in  thongs  of  sound. 

Lonely  and  strange  musician,  standing  there, 

Your  bent  ear  listening  to  your  own  soul  speaking, 

I  hear  vibrating  on  the  smitten  air 
The  crying  of  your  suffering  and  your  seeking. 
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Agonized  !  raptured  !  frustrate  !  you  are  haunted, 
Pursued,  beset,  beleaguered,  filled,  possessed 
By  all  you  are,  all  things  you  have  lost  and  wanted, 
Things  clear,  too  clear,  things  only  to  be  guessed. 

I  do  not  know  what  earlier  scenes  you  knew. 

What  sweet  reproachful  memories  you  hold 
Of  broken  dreams  you  had  before  you  grew 
So  conscious  and  so  lonely  and  so  old. 

I  do  not  know  what  women’s  words  have  taught 
Your  heart,  and  only  dimly  know  by  name, 

The  many  wandering  cities  where  you  have  sought 
Splendour,  and  found  the  hollowness  of  fame, 

Or  where  your  sad  and  gentle  reveries  pass 
To  family  and  home — who  have  for  signs 
Of  all  your  childhood,  only  the  imagined  grass 
Of  a  bright  steppe,  the  wind  running  in  lines, 

And  only  some  old  fairy-tale  of  sleighing, 

Dark  snow-deep  forests,  endless  turning  pines, 

Bells  tinkling,  and  wolves  howling,  and  hounds  baying. 

Vague  is  your  past,  yet  as  your  violin  sings, 

Its  wildness  held  in  desperate  control, 

I  know  them  all,  that  world  of  bygone  things 

That  have  left  their  wounds  and  wonders  in  your  soul. 

Out  in  all  weathers  you  have  been,  my  friend, 

Climbed  into  dawn,  stood  solitary  and  stark 
Against  the  ashen  quiet  of  twilight’s  end, 

Brooded  beneath  the  night’s  unanswering  dark  ; 
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Through  battering  tempests  you  have  blindly  won, 

And  lived,  and  found  a  medicine  for  your  scars 

In  resolution  taken  from  the  sun 
And  consolation  from  the  unsleeping  stars. 

And  here,  in  this  crowded  place  an  hour  staying, 

Your  dim  orchestra  measuring  off  your  bars, 

So  pale  and  proud,  you  stand  your  secrets  flaying, 

Resolving  the  tangle,  pouring  through  your  song 
All  your  deep  ache  for  Beauty,  calm  above 

Your  bitter  silent  anger  and  the  strong 
Ferocity  and  tenderness  of  your  love, 

Loud  challenges  and  sweet  and  cynic  laughter, 
Movements  of  joy  spontaneous  and  pure, 

Remorse,  and  the  dull  grief  that  glimmers  after 
The  obstinate  sins  you  know  you  will  not  cure. 

I  see  you  subtly  lying,  soberly  weighing 
Gross  questions,  jesting  at  the  things  you  hate. 

In  apathy,  and  wild  despair,  and  praying 

Bowed  down  before  the  shadowy  knees  of  Fate, 

And  fearfully  behind  the  visible  groping 

And  standing  by  the  heart’s  bottomless  pit,  and 
shrinking, 

Who  have  known  the  lure  and  mockery  of  hoping, 

The  comic  terrible  uselessness  of  thinking. 

O  gay  and  passionate,  gloomy  and  serene, 

Your  quivering  fingers  laugh  and  weep  and  curse 

For  all  the  phantoms  you  have  ever  been. 

Yet  would  you  wish  another  universe  ? 
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Let  peace  come  if  it  will :  your  last  long  note 
Dies  on  the  quiet  breast  of  space ;  and  now 
They  clap  :  I  see  again  your  square  frock  coat, 

Dark,  foreign  fiddler,  you  have  stopped :  you  bow. 


A  DOG’S  DEATH 

The  loose  earth  falls  in  the  grave  like  a  peaceful  regular 
breathing ; 

Too  like,  for  I  was  deceived  a  moment  by  the  sound  : 

It  has  covered  the  heap  of  bracken  that  the  gardener 
laid  above  him  ; 

Quiet  the  spade  swings  :  there  we  have  now  his  mound. 

A  patch  of  fresh  earth  on  the  floor  of  the  wood’s  renew¬ 
ing  chamber  : 

All  around  is  grass  and  moss  and  the  hyacinth’s  dark 
green  sprouts  : 

And  oaks  are  above  that  were  old  when  his  fiftieth  sire 
was  a  puppy : 

And  far  away  in  the  garden  I  hear  the  children’s 
shouts. 

Their  joy  is  remote  as  a  dream.  It  is  strange  how  we 
buy  our  sorrow 

For  the  touch  of  perishing  things,  idly,  with  open  eyes  ; 

How  we  give  our  hearts  to  brutes  that  will  die  in  a  few 
seasons, 

Nor  trouble  what  we  do  when  we  do  it ;  nor  would 
have  it  otherwise. 
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THE  JOURNEY 

I  took  the  train  a  whole  day  long 
To  see  that  girl  again  ; 

When  sunset  died,  in  a  bare  country, 

I  stepped  from  an  empty  train, 

And  walked  for  miles  by  a  hedgeless  track 
Hushed  in  evening’s  air, 

Till  I  came  to  the  place  where  she  lived  with  her  father. 
And  entered  and  found  her  there  : 

A  quiet  woman  in  flowered  muslin 
In  a  lamp’s  homely  ray. 

Pale,  dark-haired,  gliding  and  bending 
Where  the  palsied  figure  lay. 

Her  eyes  remembered,  but  now  she  was  busy, 

I  stood  in  the  shadows  long, 

Till  at  last  the  old  man  was  taken  to  sleep 
And  she  gave  him  a  kiss  like  a  song. 

And  freed  at  last,  she  whispered  me  out, 

And  we  walked  over  slopes  of  turf, 

That  came  to  the  scent  of  the  salt  sea 
And  the  sighing  of  slow  surf. 

And  there  we  leaned  to  the  night’s  dark  sea 
Over  a  grass-topped  wall, 

My  hand  just  touching  her  cool  arm. 

Saying  nothing  at  all. 

(2,878) 
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THE  REBEL  HEART 
Man  : 

Heart,  why  dost  thou  ache  ?  .  .  . 

Heart  : 

Thou  knovvest  why  I  ache 

All  the  long,  dark,  and  tired,  and  turning  night-time 
Trying,  trying  to  break  ! 

What  is  thy  secret  now  ? 

Is  it  indolence  this  time  : 

Trusting  in  faithless  fortune  that  has  made  thee 
Accessory  to  a  crime  ? 

Or  cowardice  ?  Art  thou  afraid 
To  face  stark  nature  still, 

Or  of  some  single  word,  or  shame,  or  battle 
That  must  come  if  it  will  ? 

Or  does  thine  ancient  lust 
Once  more  insatiate  burn  ? 

Or  hast  thou  asked  again  a  truth  from  others 
Thou  would’st  not  dare  return  ?  .  .  . 

Ah,  dreamer,  slave  of  dreams, 

I  hear  thy  childish  cry  : 

“  Why  will  not  these  things  be  as  I  would  have  them  ? 
Others  should  fail,  not  I  : 
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“  Sink  in  the  sullen  flood. 

Be  tortured  in  the  fire  : 

But  I,  the  universe  was  made  to  give  me 
The  whole  of  my  desire  1  ” 
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A  PRELUDE  AND  A  SONG 


THE  PRELUDE 

Song  !  glad  indeed  I  am  that  we  have  met, 

Too  long,  my  sister,  you  have  stayed  from  me  ; 
A  Imost  I  fancied  that  you  could  forget 
Those  binding  promises,  that  you  would  be 
Under  the  slender  interlacing  boughs 
Waiting  for  me. 

I  came  and  looked  about  on  every  side, 

But  where  you  hid  away  I  could  not  see  ; 

And  first  I  searched  among  the  meadows  wide, 
And  up  the  hill,  and  under  every  tree, 

And  down  the  stream  to  see  if  you  were  there 
Waiting  for  me. 

But  when  I  did  not  find  you  in  the  mead, 

Or  by  the  stream,  or  under  any  tree, 

I  thought  you  had  forgotten  we  agreed, 

Not  long  ago,  that  you  would  surely  be 
Under  the  slender  interlacing  boughs 
Waiting  for  me. 

You  came  to  me  I  do  not  know  from  where  : 

I  stood  and  saw  you  not,  1  turn  and  see  : 

Have  you  sprung  to  me  from  the  sunny  air  ? 
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Or  in  the  long  grass  did  you  curiously 
Watch  while  I  wandered,  laughing  as  you  lay 
Waiting  for  me. 

And  you  have  brought  your  pipe  !  let  us  begin, 
Against  your  skill  I  match  my  poetry  : 

A  kiss  if  I  should  fail,  and  if  I  win 
A  kiss  the  same — tune  not  your  melody 
Too  high  at  first,  I  shall  not  keep  you  long 
Waiting  for  me. 

O  little  wind  that  through  the  forest  ways 
At  evening  and  at  morning  still  does  go, 

Or  from  the  hilltop  with  a  lordlier  praise 
Shouts  without  ceasing  to  the  meads  below  ! 

From  cave  or  lake  or  wood 

Come,  little  wind,  and  share  our  solitude  ; 

Leave  those  sad  vagaries  that  make  us  weep, 

Your  long-blown  pealing  trumpet  put  away, 

And  where  a  merry  holiday  we  keep 

Here  in  the  sunny  fields  come  dance  and  leap 

And  sing  aloud  with  us  the  live-long  day. 

For  we  have  often  seen  you  in  the  corn 
Nodding  the  poppy  heads  in  dainty  play, 

Or  through  the  meadows  on  a  summer  morn 
Blowing  the  little  thistle  balls  away  : 

And  one  day,  unobserved,  we  watched  you  where 

You  stole  a  ribbon  from  a  maiden  slim 

And  threw  it  to  a  boy  who  stood  and  prayed, 

Which,  ere  he  kissed,  you  snatched  away  from  him 

And  blew  it  back  again  unto  the  maid 

Who  was  his  only  hope  and  thought  and  care ; 
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And  while  he  sighed  and  while  she  laughed  you  took 
The  ribbon  up  and  soused  it  in  a  brook. 

Beyond  the  reach  of  lover  anywhere. 

And  yet  again  we  saw 

You  playing  with  the  milkmaids  in  the  shaw, 

Where  standing  near  a  satyr  trained  his  eye 
If  haply  there  was  anything  to  see 
And  crept  up  to  you  with  a  mind  to  spy 
The  cause  of  such  exceeding  jollity  : 

Then,  when  the  satyr  looked  too  curiously, 

You  blew  his  own  rough  beard  and  shaggy  hair, 

And  blinded  him  who  stared  so  greedily, 

Because  it  was  not  right  that  he  should  see 
The  milkmaid’s  kirtle  that  you  meddled  there. 

So  you  can  laugh  and  play  ; 

Come  then  and  join  our  merry  holiday  : 

Join  in  our  song  and  maybe  you  will  win 
Because  you  are  so  free  from  thought  or  care, 

Nor  ever  question,  does  the  sinner  sin  ? 

Or,  who  has  seen  ?  or,  why  or  when  or  where  ? 

No  longer  bide 

By  wood  or  hill  or  green  or  river’s  side, 

But  your  quaint  careless  lute  bring  with  you  here 
And  sing  to  us  and  we  will  sing  to  you, 

Until  we  find  who  has  the  finest  ear, 

And  who  the  sweetest  voice  and  gayest  cheer, 

And  to  him  give  the  praise  that  is  his  due. 

O  nymphs  !  if  ye  will  come  from  spring  or  lake. 

Or  where  the  sedge  is  wavering  in  the  stream. 

To  dance  with  us  and  with  us  to  partake 
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A  careless  fellowship,  or  with  us  dream 
Stretched  idly  on  the  grass  to  watch  the  gleam 
Of  sunlight  through  the  leaves — we  welcome  true 
And  will  applaud  your  shy  romantic  theme. 

Your  delicate  wild  tales  and  music  new  ; 

And  fair  respectful  courtesy  extend  to  you. 

Round  the  trees  ye  danced  and  flew 
While  the  boughs  danced  down  to  see. 

And  the  sun  was  dancing  through 
Leafy  spaces  on  the  tree  : 

The  daisies  danced,  the  meadow-sweet. 

All  the  swaying  grassy  blades 
Danced  behind  the  dancing  feet 
Of  the  merry  dancing  maids. 

But  ye  goat-footed  fellows  keep  away, 

Nor  through  the  bushes  strain  your  wily  eyes. 
For  ye  would  love  to  spoil  our  holiday, 

And  fright  the  nymphs  away  with  sudden  cries. 
And  whispers  lewd  and  vicious  enterprise  : 

But  if  ye  promise  truly  to  be  good, 

Then  come  with  your  thin  reeds  and  improvise 
Your  antic  dances  practised  in  the  wood, 

And  all  the  games  you  play  in  sunlit  solitude. 

Left  and  right  and  swing  around, 

Soar  and  dip  and  fall  for  glee, 

Happy  sky  and  bird  and  ground, 

Happy  wind  and  happy  tree  : 

Happy  minions,  dancing  mad, 

Joy  is  guide  enough  for  you. 

Cure  the  world  of  good  and  bad, 

And  teach  us  innocence  anew. 
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In  sunlit  solitude  wherein  ye  keep 
A  merriment  we  never  understood, 

Whose  only  privilege  is  when  we  weep — 

Away  the  word  !  but  come  ye  happy  brood 
Of  nymphs  and  dancing  satyrs  who  have  wooed 
So  often  and  so  often,  come  and  lie 
Beside  us  on  the  grass,  and  be  as  good 
As  your  wild  natures  let,  while  singing  high 
We  send  our  joyful  choruses  up  to  the  sky. 


Good  and  bad  and  right  and  wrong, 
Wave  the  silly  words  away  : 

This  is  wisdom  to  be  strong. 

This  is  virtue  to  be  gay  : 

Let  us  sing  and  dance  until 
We  shall  know  the  final  art, 

How  to  banish  good  and  ill 
With  the  laughter  of  the  heart. 


Now  sister,  blow  your  pipe  with  curved  lips, 
And  all  ye  others  come  and  sit  around 
And  hearken  to  my  measure  as  it  trips 
Now  high,  now  low,  with  a  melodious  sound  : 
My  best  I  sing,  and  if  it  seem  to  you 
That  ye  have  heard  my  measures  sung  before 
In  old  poetic  days,  give  me  my  due, 

For  those  who  sang  so  well  were  very  few 
Tho’  dead,  and  none  alive  can  soar 
Up  to  the  simple  rapture  of  my  lays  : 

But  be  ye  silent  till  my  time  is  o’er, 

Then  if  ye  like  my  songs  give  me  my  praise. 
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THE  SONG 

I  have  a  black,  black  mind  ! 

What  shall  I  do  ? 

If  I  could  fly  and  leave  it  all  behind, 

Scaling  the  blue, 

Over  the  trees  and  up  and  out  of  sight, 

And  wrong  and  right 

Naming  them  both  the  nonsense  that  they  are  ' 

I’d  leave  them  far, 

Drop  them  behind  with  these  and  these  and  these, 
The  tyrannies 

I  hat  promised  to  be  blessings  and  arc  woes, 

The  chattering  crows 
The  angry  words 

1  hat  I  had  fancied  to  be  singing  birds, 

I  hat  drowse  and  buzz  and  drone  and  never  stay. 
Oh  !  far  away  ! 

Over  the  pine  trees  and  the  mountain  top. 

Never  to  stop  ; 

Lifting  wide  wings,  to  fly  and  fly  and  fly 
Into  the  sky. 

If  I  had  wings  just  like  a  bird 
I  would  not  say  a  single  word, 

I’d  spread  my  wings  and  fly  away 
Beyond  the  reach  of  yesterday. 

If  I  could  swim  just  like  a  fish 
I’d  give  my  little  tail  a  swish, 

I’d  swim  ten  days  and  nights  and  then 
I  never  would  be  found  again. 
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Or  if  I  were  a  comet  bright 
I’d  drop  in  secret  every  night 
Ten  million  miles,  and  no  one  would 
Know  where  I  kept  my  solitude. 

But  I  am  not  a  bird  or  fish 
Or  comet,  so  I  need  not  wish. 

And  need  not  try  to  get  away 
Beyond  the  reach  of  yesterday. 

Damn  Yesterday  !  and  this  and  that. 

And  these  and  those,  and  all  the  flat 
Dull  catalogue  of  weighty  things 
That  somehow  fastened  to  my  wings. 

Over  the  pine  trees  and  the  mountain  top  ! 

I  will  not  stop, 

I  lift  my  wings  and  fly  and  fly  and  fly 
Into  the  sky. 

No  more  of  woeful  Misery  I  sing  ! 

Let  her  go  moping  down  the  paved  way  ; 

While  to  the  sunny  fields,  and  everything 
That  laughs,  and  to  the  little  birds  that  sing, 

I  pass  along  and  tune  my  happy  lay  : 

O  sunny  sky  ! 

O  meadows  that  the  happy  clouds  are  drifting  by  ! 

I  walk  and  play  beside  the  little  stream 
As  by  a  friend  :  I  dance  in  solitude 
Among  the  trees,  or  lie  and  gaze  and  dream 
Along  the  grass,  or  hearken  to  the  theme 
A  lark  discourses  to  her  tender  brood  : 
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O  sunny  sky  ! 

O  meadows  that  the  happy  clouds  are  drifting  by  ! 

There  is  a  thrush  lives  snugly  in  a  wall, 

She  lets  me  come  and  peep  into  her  nest, 

She  lets  me  see  and  touch  the  speckled  ball 
Under  her  wing,  and  does  not  fear  at  all, 

Although  her  shy  companion  is  distressed  : 

O  sunny  sky  ! 

O  meadows  that  the  happy  clouds  are  drifting  by  ! 

Sing,  sing  again,  ye  little  birds  of  joy  ! 

Call  out  from  tree  to  tree  and  tell  your  tale 
Of  happiness  that  knoweth  no  alloy  ; 

Altho’  your  mates  seem  timorous  and  coy 
If  ye  sing  high  enough  how  can  ye  fail  ? 

O  sunny  sky  ! 

O  meadows  that  the  happy  clouds  are  drifting  by  ! 

On  every  side,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

The  round  horizon — like  a  bosom’s  swell, 

Seems  brooding  in  a  sweet  maternity 
Where  nothing  may  be  hurt,  not  even  me, 

But  she  will  stoop  and  kiss  and  make  us  well  : 

O  sunny  sky  ! 

O  meadows  that  the  happy  clouds  are  drifting  by  ! 

I  am  the  brother  of  each  bird  and  tree 

And  everything  that  grows — -your  children  glad  ; 

Their  hearts  are  in  my  heart,  their  ecstasy  ! 

O  Mother  of  all  mothers,  comfort  me, 

Give  me  your  breast  for  I  am  very  sad  : 

O  sunny  sky  ! 

0  meadows  that  the  happy  clouds  are  drifting  by  ! 
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I  wandered  far  away  in  early  mom, 

When  summer  did  the  happy  trees  adorn  ; 
Leaving  behind  all  woe  and  discontent. 

All  sorrow  and  distress  and  angry  pain, 

And  did  not  say  to  any  where  I  went, 

Or  when,  or  if  I  would  return  again 
From  leafy  solitude. 

I  wandered  far  away  and  far  away, 

And  was  as  happy  as  a  person  may, 

Until  I  heard  the  birds  all  singing  plain 
Upon  their  several  trees,  a  joyous  band, 

Who  had  no  care  save  only  to  attain 
The  food  and  shelter  that  lay  every  hand 
In  leafy  solitude. 

I  wandered  far  away  and  did  not  turn  : 

At  their  glad  songs  my  heart  began  to  burn, 
And  joy  that  I  had  never  known  before, 

And  tears  that  had  no  meaning  I  could  say, 
Came  from  the  hymns  the  little  birds  did  pour 
To  me  as  I  went  softly  on  my  way 
In  leafy  solitude. 

I  wandered  far  away  and  I  was  glad  : 

I  knew  the  rapture  that  the  forest  had  : 

And  every  bird  was  good  to  me  and  said 
A  kindly  word  before  I  passed  him  by, 

The  cheery  squirrel  sat  and  ate  his  bread 
And  did  not  fear  me  when  I  ventured  nigh 
His  leafy  solitude. 

I  wandered  far  away — O,  all  alas  ! 

How  quickly  does  the  little  freedom  pass  ! 
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Can  I  return  again  to  domicile  ? 

Or  leave  the  birds  each  on  his  several  tree  ? 

Or  wonder  did  I  weep  and  did  I  smile  ? 

Or  recollect  the  songs  they  sang  to  me 
In  leafy  solitude  ? 

O  birds,  my  brothers,  sing  to  me  once  more  ! 
Ere  I  return  again  to  whence  I  came. 

Give  me  your  happiness,  your  joy,  your  lore, 
Your  woodland  innocence  I  claim 
Because  ye  truly  are  my  brothers  dear  : 

Sing  to  me  once  again  before  I  go  from  here. 

In  woodland  paths  again  we  may  not  meet ; 
Under  the  slender  interlacing  boughs, 

Where  all  day  long  the  sunbeams  flash  and  fleet 
On  leaf  and  grass  and  wing, 

And  all  day  long  ye  sing 
And  hold  carouse  : 

Because  ye  truly  are  my  brothers  dear 
Sing  to  me  once  again  before  I  go  from  here. 

I  from  your  happy  company  must  go  away 
To  whence  I  came  ; 

But  ye  through  all  the  quiet  summer  day 
Will  sing  the  same, 

And  fly  and  hold  carouse 
Under  the  slender  interlacing  boughs 
When  I  am  gone,  who  am  your  brother  dear  : 
Sing  to  me  once  again  before  I  go  from  here. 

All  things  must  cease  at  last  ; 

Night  cometh  after  day 
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And  day  is  past  : 

All  things  must  end 

And  friend  from  loving  friend 

At  the  long  last  must  rise  and  go  away  ; 

And  from  the  slender  interlacing  boughs 
The  leaves  that  flutter  now  will  fail  and  fall  ; 
The  time  is  come  I  may  no  more  carouse, 
Farewell  to  ye,  farewell  unto  ye  all 
Ye  birds  who  truly  are  my  brothers  dear  : 

Sing  to  me  once  again  before  I  go  from  here. 

O  clouds  that  sail  afar,  almost  unseen  ! 

O  unattainable  !  to  you  alone 
I  lift  my  wings, 

To  you  I  lean, 

I  yearn  to  you  beyond  all  other  things  ; 
Desperate  I  am  for  you,  for  you  I  moan  ; 

I  struggle  up  to  you  and  always  fail, 

I  sink  and  fall,  I  fall  for  ever  down, 

Deep  down  where  you  are  not,  without  avail 
Or  help  or  hope  :  a  clod,  a  grinning  clown 
Whose  wry  mouth  laughs  in  fury  at  his  thought 
A  discontent  without  a  word  to  say  ; 

A  hope  that  cannot  fasten  upon  aught  ; 

A  nothing  that  is  anything  it  may  ; 

A  moodiness,  a  hatred  and  a  love 
Mixed,  mixed  of  good  and  bad  that  cannot  show 
But  you  are  calm  at  morning  as  a  dove 
Is  calm  upon  her  nest,  and  in  the  glow 
Of  midday  you  are  bathed  round  with  joy, 

And  as  a  woman  looking  on  the  child 
Within  her  arms  asleep  has  no  annoy 
So,  with  contented  brows  and  bosom  mild, 
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You  rest  upon  the  evening  and  its  gold, 

Its  tender  rose  and  pearl  and  green  and  grey  : 

0  peacefulness  that  never  has  been  told  ! 

()  far  away  ! 

Over  the  pine  trees  and  the  mountain  top, 

Never  to  stop 

Lifting  wide  wings,  to  fly  and  fly  and  fly 
Into  the  sky. 

Weary  indeed  I  know  the  whole  world  is  ; 

Then  do  not  sing  to  me  a  song  of  woe, 

But  tune  your  pipe  to  every  merry  bliss 

Ye  can  remember,  and  I  will  not  miss 

To  join  in  every  chorus  that  I  know  : 

dive  me  the  very  rapture  of  your  song 

Else  I  may  go  away  with  thoughts  that  do  ye  wrong. 


The  joyful  song  that  welcomes  in  the  spring, 

The  tender  mating  song  so  bravely  shy, 

The  song  that  builds  the  nest,  the  merry  ring 
When  the  long  wait  is  ended  and  ye  bring 
The  young  birds  out  and  teach  them  how  to  fly  * 
Sing  to  me  of  the  beechnuts  on  the  ground, 

And  of  t  he  first  wild  flight  at  early  dawn, 

And  of  the  store  of  berries  some  one  found 
And  hid  away  until  ye  gathered  round 
And  ate  them  while  he  shrieked  upon  the  lawn 
Sing  of  the  swinging  nest  upon  the  tree, 

And  of  your  mates  who  call  and  hide  away, 

And  of  the  sun  that  shines  exceedingly, 

And  of  the  leaves  that  dance,  and  all  the  glee 
And  rapture  that  begins  at  break  of  day. 
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0  birds,  O  birds,  sing  once  again  to  me  ! 

Sing  me  the  joy  ye  have  not  reached  to  yet ; 

Ere  I  go  hence  give  me  your  ecstasy, 

Ere  I  go  hence,  ere  far  away  I  flee 
Give  me  the  joy  which  I  may  not  forget : 

The  very  inner  rapture  of  your  song  : 

Else  I  may  go  away  with  thoughts  that  do  ye  wrong. 

0  follow,  follow,  follow  ! 

Blackbird,  thrush,  and  swallow  ; 

The  air  is  soft,  the  sun  is  shining  through 
The  dancing  boughs  ; 

A  little  while  me  company  along 
And  I  will  go  with  you  : 

Arouse,  arouse  ! 

Among  the  leaves  I  sing  my  pleasant  song. 

Blackbird,  thrush,  and  swallow  ! 

Indeed  the  visits  that  I  pay  are  very  few. 

Then  come  to  me  as  I  have  come  to  you  : 

0  follow,  follow,  follow  ! 

Leave  for  a  little  time  your  nested  boughs 
And  me  accompany  along, 

Join  me  while  I  am  happy  ;  rouse,  O  rouse  ! 

Among  the  leaves  I  sing  my  pleasant  song. 

Sky,  sky. 

On  high, 

0  gentle  majesty  ! 

Come  all  ye  happy  birds  and  follow,  follow 
Under  the  slender  interlacing  boughs 
Blackbird,  thrush,  and  swallow  ! 

No  longer  in  the  sunlight  sit  and  drowse 
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But  me  accompany  along  ; 

No  longer  be  ye  mute  ;  arouse,  arouse  ! 

Among  the  leaves  I  sing  my  pleasant  song. 

Lift,  lift,  ye  happy  birds, 

Lift  song  and  wing, 

And  sing  and  fly, 

And  fly  again  and  sing 

Up  to  the  very  blueness  of  the  sky 

Your  happy  words. 

O  follow,  follow,  follow, 

Where  I  go  racing  through  the  shady  ways, 
Blackbird,  thrush,  and  swallow. 

Shouting  aloud  our  ecstasy  of  praise  : 

Under  the  slender  interlacing  boughs 
Me  company  along, 

The  sun  is  coming  with  us  :  rouse,  O  rouse  ! 
Among  the  leaves  I  sing  my  pleasant  song, 

Reach  up  my  wings  ! 

Now  broaden  into  space  and  carry  me 
Beyond  where  any  lark  that  sings 
Can  get  : 

Into  the  utmost  sharp  tenuity, 

The  breathing-point,  the  start,  the  scarcely-stirred 
High  slenderness  where  never  any  bird 
Has  winged  to  yet  ! 

The  moon  peace  and  the  star  peace  and  the  peace 
Of  chilly  sunlight  :  to  the  void  of  space, 

The  emptiness,  the  giant  curve,  the  great 
Wide-stretching  arms  wherein  the  gods  embrace 
And  stars  are  born  and  suns  :  where  germinate 
All  fruitful  seed,  where  life  and  death  are  one. 
Where  all  things  that  are  not  their  times  await : 
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Where  all  things  that  have  been  again  are  gone  : 
Deep  Womb  of  Promise  !  back  to  thee  again 
And  forth,  revivified,  all  living  things 
Do  come  and  go, 

Forever  wax  and  wane  into  and  from  thy  garden 
There  the  flower  springs, 

Therein  does  grow 

The  bud  of  hope,  the  miracle  to  come 
For  whose  dear  advent  we  are  striving  dumb 
And  joyless  :  Garden  of  Delight 
That  God  has  sowed  ! 

In  thee  the  flower  of  flowers, 

The  apple  of  our  tree. 

The  banner  of  our  towers, 

The  recompense  for  every  misery, 

The  angel-man,  the  purity,  the  light 
Whom  we  are  working  to  has  his  abode  : 

Until  out  back  and  forth,  our  life  and  death 
And  life  again,  our  going  and  return 
Prepare  the  way  :  until  our  latest  breath, 
Deep-drawn  and  agonized,  for  him  shall  burn 
A  path  :  for  him  prepare 
Laughter  and  love  and  singing  everywhere  ; 

A  morning  and  a  sunrise  and  a  day  ! 

O,  far  away  ! 

Over  the  pine  trees  and  the  mountain  top 
Never  to  stop 

Lifting  wide  wings,  to  fly  and  fly  and  fly 
Into  the  sky. 


Song  !  I  am  tired  to  death  !  here  let  me  lie 
Where  we  have  paced  the  moving  trees  along, 
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T ill  I  recover  from  my  ecstasy  : 

Farewell  my  Song. 

Once  more  unto  your  pipe  I  lend  my  rhyme 
Who  in  the  woods  did  pace  with  you  along  ; 
We  have  been  happy  for  a  little  time  : 
Farewell  my  Song. 

Soon,  soon  return  or  else  my  world  is  naught 
Come  back  and  we  will  pace  the  woods  along, 
And  tell  unto  each  other  all  our  thought : 
Farewell  my  Song. 

And  when  again  you  do  come  back  to  me 
Under  the  sounding  trees  we’ll  pace  along, 
While  to  your  pipe  I  raise  my  poetry  : 
Farewell  my  Song. 


THE  WASTE  PLACES 

i 

As  a  naked  man  I  go 
Through  the  desert  sore  afraid, 
Holding  up  my  head,  although 
I  am  as  frightened  as  a  maid. 

The  couching  lion  there  I  saw 
From  barren  rocks  lift  up  his  eye, 
He  parts  the  cactus  with  his  paw, 
He  stares  at  me  as  I  go  by. 
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He  would  follow  on  my  trace 
If  he  knew  I  was  afraid, 

If  he  knew  my  hardy  face 
Hides  the  terrors  of  a  maid. 

In  the  night  he  rises,  and 

He  stretches  forth,  he  snuffs  the  air, 

He  roars  and  leaps  along  the  sand, 

He  creeps  and  watches  everywhere. 

His  burning  eyes,  his  eyes  of  bale, 
Through  the  darkness  I  can  see  ; 

He  lashes  fiercely  witli  his  tail, 

He  would  love  to  spring  at  me. 

I  am  the  lion  in  his  lair, 

I  am  the  fear  that  frightens  me, 

I  am  the  desert  of  despair, 

And  the  nights  of  agony. 

Night  or  day,  whate’er  befall, 

I  must  walk  that  desert  land, 

Until  I  can  dare  to  call 

The  lion  out  to  lick  my  hand. 


ii 

As  a  naked  man  I  tread 

The  gloomy  forests,  ring  on  ring, 
Where  the  sun  that’s  overhead 
Cannot  see  what’s  happening. 
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There  I  go  :  the  deepest  shade, 

The  deepest  silence  pressing  me, 
And  my  heart  is  more  afraid 
Than  a  maiden’s  heart  would  be. 


Every  day  I  have  to  run 
Underneath  the  demon  tree, 
Where  the  ancient  wrong  is  done, 
While  I  shrink  in  agony. 


There  the  demon  held  a  maid 
In  his  arms,  and  as  she,  daft, 
Screamed  again  in  fear  he  laid 

His  lips  upon  her  lips  and  laughed. 


And  she  beckoned  me  to  run, 
And  she  ealled  for  help  to  me, 
And  the  ancient  wrong  was  done 
Which  is  done  eternally. 


I  am  the  maiden  and  the  fear, 

I  am  the  sunless  shade,  the  strife, 
I  the  demon  lips,  the  sneer 
Showing  under  every  life. 


I  must  tread  that  gloomy  way 
Until  I  shall  dare  to  run 
And  bear  the  demon  with  his  prey 
From  the  forest  to  the  sun. 
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WOMEN  SHAPES 
{After  Sappho) 

I  could  not  see, 

I  looked  but  could  not  see  ! 

Down  through  the  mists  of  twenty  hundred  years 
1  peered  profound, 

Where  in  a  round 

Stood  women  shapes  who  mourned  with  bitter  tears  ; 
Dim  mourners  !  what  is  it  ye  bend  to  see  ? 

What  is  it  that  ye  look  upon  so  earnestly  ? 

Will  ye  not  move, 

Will  ye  not  move  aside  ? 

O  fluttering  robe  !  O  little  foot  of  white 
Pressing  the  grass  ! 

Move  that  my  eyes  may  pass 

Into  your  mystic  circle,  to  the  sight 
Of  that  ye  gaze  upon  in  mournful  way, 

As  though  upon  the  ground  some  piteous  body  lay. 

The  moon  rose  full, 

The  silver  moon  soared  high 

Upon  the  clouds,  but  still  we  could  not  see 
What  lay  between 
Those  figures  on  the  green, 

And  down  the  moon  and  I  stared  in  a  mystery  ; 

For  all  the  women  stood,  hushed,  as  in  prayer 
Around  an  altar  when  the  god  is  there. 
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At  hawthorn-time  in  Wiltshire  travelling 
In  search  of  something  chance  would  never  bring, 

An  old  man’s  face,  by  life  and  weather  cut 
And  coloured, — rough,  brown,  sweet  as  any  nut, — 

A  land  face,  sea-blue-eyed, — hung  in  my  mind 
When  I  had  left  him  many  a  mile  behind. 

All  he  said  was  :  “  Nobody  can’t  stop  ’ee.  It’s 
A  footpath,  right  enough.  You  see  those  bits 
Of  mounds — that’s  where  they  opened  up  the  barrows 
Sixty  years  since,  while  I  was  scaring  sparrows. 

They  thought  as  there  was  something  to  find  there, 

But  couldn’t  find  it,  by  digging,  anywhere.” 

To  turn  back  then  and  seek  him,  where  was  the  use  ? 
There  were  three  Manningfords, — Abbots,  Bohun,  and 
Bruce  : 

And  whether  Alton,  not  Manningford,  it  was, 

My  memory  could  not  decide,  because 
There  was  both  Alton  Barnes  and  Alton  Priors. 

All  had  their  churches,  graveyards,  farms,  and  byres, 
Lurking  to  one  side  up  the  paths  and  lanes, 

Seldom  well  seen  except  by  aeroplanes  ; 

And  when  bells  rang,  or  pigs  squealed,  or  cocks  crowed, 
Then  only  heard.  Ages  ago  the  road 
Approached.  The  people  stood  and  looked  and  turned, 
Nor  asked  it  to  come  nearer,  nor  yet  learned 
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To  move  out  there  and  dwell  in  all  men’s  dust. 
And  yet  withal  they  shot  the  weathercock,  just 
Because  ’twas  he  crowed  out  of  tune,  they  said  : 
So  now  the  copper  weathercock  is  dead. 

If  they  had  reaped  their  dandelions  and  sold 
Them  fairly,  they  could  have  afforded  gold. 

Many  years  passed,  and  I  went  back  again 
Among  those  villages,  and  looked  for  men 
Who  might  have  known  my  ancient.  He  himself 
Had  long  been  dead  or  laid  upon  the  shelf, 

I  thought.  One  man  I  asked  about  him  roared 
At  my  description  :  “  ’Tis  old  Bottlesford 
He  means,  Bill.”  But  another  said  :  “Of  course. 
It  was  Jack  Button  up  at  the  White  Horse. 

He’s  dead,  sir,  these  three  years.”  This  lasted  till 
A  girl  proposed  Walker  of  Walker’s  Hill, 

“  Old  Adam  Walker.  Adam’s  Point  you’ll  see 
Marked  on  the  maps.” 


“  That  was  her  roguery,” 

The  next  man  said.  He  was  a  squire’s  son 
Who  loved  wild  bird  and  beast,  and  dog  and  gun 
For  killing  them.  He  had  loved  them  from  his  birth, 
One  with  another,  as  he  loved  the  earth. 

“  The  man  may  be  like  Button,  or  Walker,  or 
Like  Bottlesford,  that  you  want,  but  far  more 
He  sounds  like  one  I  saw  when  I  was  a  child. 

I  could  almost  swear  to  him.  The  man  was  wild 
And  wandered.  His  home  was  where  he  was  free. 
Everybody  has  met  one  such  man  as  he. 

Does  he  keep  clear  old  paths  that  no  one  uses 
But  once  a  lifetime  when  he  loves  or  muses  ? 
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He  is  English  as  this  gate,  these  flowers,  this  mire. 
And  when  at  eight  years  old  Lob-lie-by-the-fire 
Came  in  my  books,  this  was  the  man  I  saw. 

He  has  been  in  England  as  long  as  dove  and  daw, 
Calling  the  wild  cherry  tree  the  merry  tree, 

The  rose  campion  Bridget-in-her-bravery  ; 

And  in  a  tender  mood  he,  as  I  guess, 

Christened  one  flower  Love-in-idleness, 

And  while  he  walked  from  Exeter  to  Leeds 
One  April  called  all  cuckoo-flowers  Milkmaids. 

From  him  old  herbal  Gerard  learnt,  as  a  boy, 

To  name  wild  clematis  the  Traveller’s-joy. 

Our  blackbirds  sang  no  English  till  his  ear 
Told  him  they  called  his  Jan  Toy  ‘  Pretty  dear.’ 

(She  was  Jan  Toy  the  Lucky,  who,  having  lost 
A  shilling,  and  found  a  penny  loaf,  rejoiced.) 

For  reasons  of  his  own  to  him  the  wren 

Is  Jenny  Pooter.  Before  all  other  men 

’Twas  he  first  called  the  Hog’s  Back  the  Hog’s  Back. 

That  Mother  Dunch’s  Buttocks  should  not  lack 

Their  name  was  his  care.  He  too  could  explain 

Totteridge  and  Totterdown  and  Juggler’s  Lane  : 

He  knows,  if  any  one.  Why  Tumbling  Bay, 

Inland  in  Kent,  is  called  so,  he  might  say. 

“  But  little  he  says  compared  with  what  he  does. 

If  ever  a  sage  troubles  him  he  will  buzz 
Like  a  beehive  to  conclude  the  tedious  fray  : 

And  the  sage,  who  knows  all  languages,  runs  away. 
Yet  Lob  has  thirteen  hundred  names  for  a  fool, 

And  though  he  never  could  spare  time  for  school 
To  unteach  what  the  fox  so  well  expressed, 

On  biting  the  cock’s  head  off, — Quietness  is  best, — 
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He  can  talk  quite  as  well  as  any  one 
After  his  thinking  is  forgot  and  done. 

He  first  of  all  told  some  one  else’s  wife, 

For  a  farthing  she’d  skin  a  flint  and  spoil  a  knife 
Worth  sixpence  skinning  it.  She  heard  him  speak  : 

‘  She  had  a  face  as  long  as  a  wet  week  ’ 

Said  he,  telling  the  tale  in  after  years. 

With  blue  smock  and  with  gold  rings  in  his  ears, 
Sometimes  he  is  a  pedlar,  not  too  poor 
To  keep  his  wit.  This  is  tall  Tom  that  bore 
The  logs  in,  and  with  Shakespeare  in  the  hall 
Once  talked,  when  icicles  hung  by  the  wall. 

As  Herne  the  Hunter  he  has  known  hard  times. 

On  sleepless  nights  he  made  up  weather  rhymes 
Which  others  spoilt.  And,  Hob  being  then  his  name, 
He  kept  the  hog  that  thought  the  butcher  came 
To  bring  his  breakfast.  ‘  You  thought  wrong,’  said 
Hob. 

When  there  were  kings  in  Kent  this  very  Lob, 

Whose  sheep  grew  fat  and  he  himself  grew  merry, 
Wedded  the  king’s  daughter  of  Canterbury  ; 

For  he  alone,  unlike  squire,  lord,  and  king, 

Watched  a  night  by  her  without  slumbering  ; 

He  kept  both  waking.  When  he  was  but  a  lad 
He  won  a  rich  man’s  heiress,  deaf,  dumb,  and  sad, 

By  rousing  her  to  laugh  at  him.  He  carried 
His  donkey  on  his  back.  So  they  were  married. 

And  while  he  was  a  little  cobbler’s  boy 
He  tricked  the  giant  coming  to  destroy 
Shrewsbury  by  flood.  ‘  And  how  far  is  it  yet  ?  ’ 

The  giant  asked  in  passing.  ‘  I  forget  ; 

But  see  these  shoes  I’ve  worn  out  on  the  road 
And  we’re  not  there  yet.’  He  emptied  out  his  load 
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Of  shoes  for  mending.  The  giant  let  fall  from  his  spade 

The  earth  for  damming  Severn,  and  thus  made 

The  Wrekin  hill ;  and  little  Ercall  hill 

Rose  where  the  giant  scraped  his  boots.  While  still 

So  young,  our  Jack  was  chief  of  Gotham’s  sages. 

But  long  before  he  could  have  been  wise,  ages 
Earlier  than  this,  while  he  grew  thick  and  strong 
And  ate  his  bacon,  or,  at  times,  sang  a  song 
And  merely  smelt  it,  as  Jack  the  giant-killer 
He  made  a  name.  He  too  ground  up  the  miller, 

The  Yorkshireman  who  ground  men’s  bones  for  flour. 

“  Do  you  believe  Jack  dead  before  his  hour  ? 

Or  that  his  name  is  Walker,  or  Bottlesford, 

Or  Button,  a  mere  clown,  or  squire,  or  lord  ? 

The  man  you  saw, — Lob-lie-by-the-fire,  Jack  Cade, 

Jack  Smith,  Jack  Moon,  poor  Jack  of  every  trade, 
Young  Jack,  or  old  Jack,  or  Jack  What-d’ye-call, 
Jack-in-the-hedge,  or  Robin-run-by- the- wall, 

Robin  Hood,  Ragged  Robin,  lazy  Bob, 

One  of  the  lords  of  No  Man’s  Land,  good  Lob, — 
Although  he  was  seen  dying  at  Waterloo, 

Hastings,  Agincourt,  and  Sedgemoor  too, — 

Lives  yet.  He  never  will  admit  he  is  dead 
Till  millers  cease  to  grind  men’s  bones  for  bread, 

Not  till  our  weathercock  crows  once  again 
And  I  remove  my  house  out  of  the  lane 
On  to  the  road.”  With  this  he  disappeared 
In  hazel  and  thorn  tangled  with  old-man’s-beard. 

But  one  glimpse  of  his  back,  as  there  he  stood, 

Choosing  his  way,  proved  him  of  old  Jack’s  blood, 
Young  Jack  perhaps,  and  now  a  Wiltsliireman 
As  he  has  oft  been  since  his  days  began. 
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ROADS 

I  love  roads  : 

The  goddesses  that  dwell 
Far  along  invisible 
Are  my  favourite  gods. 

Roads  go  on 

While  we  forget,  and  are 
Forgotten  like  a  star 
That  shoots  and  is  gone. 

On  this  earth  ’tis  sure 
We  men  have  not  made 
Anything  that  doth  fade 
So  soon,  so  long  endure  : 

The  hill  road  wet  with  rain 
In  the  sun  would  not  gleam 
Like  a  winding  stream 
If  we  trod  it  not  again. 

They  are  lonely 
While  we  sleep,  lonelier 
For  lack  of  the  traveller 
Who  is  now  a  dream  only. 

From  dawn’s  twilight 
And  all  the  clouds  like  sheep 
On  the  mountains  of  sleep 
They  wind  into  the  night. 
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The  next  turn  may  reveal 
Heaven  :  upon  the  crest 
The  close  pine  clump,  at  rest 
And  black,  may  Hell  conceal. 

Often  footsore,  never 
Yet  of  the  road  I  weary, 

Though  long  and  steep  and  dreary 
As  it  winds  on  for  ever. 

Helen  of  the  roads, 

The  mountain  ways  of  Wales 
And  the  Mabinogion  tales 
Is  one  of  the  true  gods, 

Abiding  in  the  trees, 

The  threes  and  fours  so  wise. 

The  larger  companies, 

That  by  the  roadside  be. 

And  beneath  the  rafter 
Else  uninhabited 
Excepting  by  the  dead  ; 

And  it  is  her  laughter 

At  morn  and  night  I  hear 
When  the  thrush  cock  sings 
Bright  irrelevant  things, 

And  when  the  chanticleer 

Calls  back  to  their  own  night 
Troops  that  make  loneliness 
With  their  light  footsteps’  press, 

As  Helen’s  own  are  light. 
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Now  all  roads  lead  to  France 
And  heavy  is  the  tread 
Of  the  living  ;  but  the  dead 
Returning  lightly  dance  : 

Whatever  the  road  bring 
To  me  or  take  from  me, 

They  keep  me  company 
With  their  pattering, 

Crowding  the  solitude 
Of  the  loops  over  the  downs, 
Hushing  the  roar  of  towns 
And  their  brief  multitude. 


THE  BROOK 

Seated  once  by  a  brook,  watching  a  child 
Chiefly  that  paddled,  I  was  thus  beguiled. 
Mellow  the  blackbird  sang  and  sharp  the  thrush 
Not  far  off  in  the  oak  and  hazel  brush, 

Unseen.  There  was  a  scent  like  honeycomb 
From  mugwort  dull.  And  down  upon  the  dome 
Of  the  stone  the  cart-horse  kicks  against  so  oft 
A  butterfly  alighted.  From  aloft 
He  took  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  from  below, 

On  the  hot  stone  he  perched  contented  so, 

As  if  never  a  cart  would  pass  again 
That  way  ;  as  if  I  were  the  last  of  men 
And  he  the  first  of  insects  to  have  earth 
And  sun  together  and  to  know  their  worth. 
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I  was  divided  between  him  and  the  gleam, 

The  motion,  and  the  voices,  of  the  stream, 

The  waters  running  frizzled  over  gravel, 

'That  never  vanish  and  for  ever  travel. 

A  grey  flycatcher  silent  on  a  fence 
And  1  sat  as  if  we  had  been  there  since 
The  horseman  and  the  horse  lying  beneath 
The  fir-tree-covered  barrow  on  the  heath, 

The  horseman  and  the  horse  with  silver  shoes, 
Galloped  the  downs  last.  All  that  I  could  lose 
I  lost.  And  then  the  child’s  voice  raised  the  dead. 
“  No  one’s  been  here  before  ”  was  what  she  said 
And  what  I  felt,  yet  never  should  have  found 
A  word  for,  while  I  gathered  sight  and  sound. 


LIGHTS  OUT 

I  have  come  to  the  borders  of  sleep, 
The  unfathomable  deep 
Forest  where  all  must  lose 
Their  way,  however  straight, 

Or  winding,  soon  or  late  ; 

They  cannot  choose. 

Many  a  road  and  track 

That,  since  the  dawn’s  first  crack, 

Up  to  the  forest  brink, 

Deceived  the  travellers, 

Suddenly  now  blurs, 

And  in  they  sink. 
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Here  love  ends, 

Despair,  ambition  ends, 

All  pleasure  and  all  trouble, 
Although  most  sweet  or  bitter, 
Here  ends  in  sleep  that  is  sweeter 
Than  tasks  most  noble. 

There  is  not  any  book 
Or  face  of  dearest  look 
That  I  would  not  turn  from  now 
To  go  into  the  unknown 
I  must  enter  and  leave  alone 
I  know  not  how. 

The  tall  forest  towers  ; 

Its  cloudy  foliage  lowers 
Ahead,  shelf  above  shelf  ; 

Its  silence  I  hear  and  obey 
That  l  may  lose  my  way 
And  myself. 
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TALKING  WITH  SOLDIERS  4  "‘t 

The  mind  of  the  people  is  like  mud, 

From  which  arise  strange  and  beautiful  things, 

But  mud  is  none  the  less  mud. 

Though  it  bear  orchids  and  prophesying  Kings, 

Dreams,  trees,  and  water’s  bright  babblings. 

It  has  found  form  and  colour  and  light. 

The  cold  whiteness  of  the  Arctic  Pole  ; 

It  has  called  a  far-off  glow  Arcturus, 

And  some  pale  weeds  lilies-of-the-valley. 

It  has  imagined  Virgil,  Helen,  and  Cassandra  ; 

The  sack  of  Troy,  and  the  weeping  for  Hector — 

Rearing  stark  up  ’mid  all  this  beauty 
In  the  thick,  dull  neck  of  Ajax. 

There  is  a  dark  Pine  in  Lapland, 

And  the  great,  figured  Horn  of  the  Reindeer 
Moving  soundlessly  across  the  snow, 

Is  its  twin  brother,  double-dreamed, 

In  the  mind  of  a  far-off  people. 

It  is  strange  that  a  little  mud 

Should  echo  with  sounds,  syllables,  and  letters, 

Should  rise  up  and  call  a  mountain  Popocatapetl, 

And  a  green-leafed  wood  Oleander. 
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These  are  the  ghosts  of  invisible  things  ; 

There  is  no  Lapland,  no  Helen  and  no  Hector, 
And  the  Reindeer  is  a  darkening  of  the  brain, 
And  Oleander  is  but  Oleander. 

Mary  Magdalena  and  the  vine  Lachryma  Christi, 
Were  like  ghosts  up  the  ghost  of  Vesuvius, 

As  I  sat  and  drank  wine  with  the  soldiers, 

As  I  sat  in  the  Inn  on  the  mountain, 

Watching  the  shadows  in  my  mind. 

The  mind  of  the  people  is  like  mud, 

Where  are  the  imperishable  things, 

The  ghosts  that  flicker  in  the  brain — 

Silent  women,  orchids,  and  prophesying  Kings, 
Dreams,  trees,  and  water’s  bright  babblings  ! 


THE  LION 

Strange  spirit  with  inky  hair. 
Tail  tufted  stiff  in  rage, 

I  saw  with  sudden  stare 
Leap  on  the  printed  page. 

The  stillness  of  its  roar 

From  midnight  deserts  torn 
Clove  silence  to  the  core 

Like  the  blare  of  a  great  horn. 

I  saw  the  sudden  sky  ; 

Cities  in  crumbling  sand  ; 

The  stars  fall  wheeling  by  ; 

The  lion  roaring  stand  : 
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The  stars  fall  wheeling  by, 

Their  silent,  silver  stain, 

Cold  on  his  glittering  eye. 

Cold  on  his  carven  mane. 

The  full-orbed  Moon  shone  down. 

The  silence  was  so  loud, 

From  jaws  wide-open  thrown 
His  voice  hung  like  a  cloud. 

Earth  shrank  to  blackest  air  ; 

That  spirit  stiff  in  rage 
Into  some  midnight  lair 

Leapt  from  the  printed  page. 
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ECSTASY 

I  saw  a  frieze  on  whitest  marble  drawn 
Of  boys  who  sought  for  shells  along  the  shore, 

Their  white  feet  shedding  pallor  in  the  sea, 

The  shallow  sea,  the  spring-time  sea  of  green 
That  faintly  creamed  against  the  cold,  smooth  pebbles. 

The  air  was  thin,  their  limbs  were  delicate. 

The  wind  had  graven  their  small  eager  hands 
To  feel  the  forests  and  the  dark  nights  of  Asia 
Behind  the  purple  bloom  of  the  horizon, 

Where  sails  would  float  and  slowly  melt  away. 

Their  naked  pure  and  grave  unbroken  silence 
Filled  the  soft  air  as  gleaming  limpid  water 
Fills  a  spring  sky  those  days  when  rain  is  lying 
In  shattered  bright  pools  on  the  wind-dried  roads, 

And  their  sweet  bodies  were  wind-purified. 
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One  held  a  shell  unto  his  shell-like  ear 
And  there  was  music  carven  in  his  face, 

His  eyes  half-closed,  his  lips  just  breaking  open 
To  catch  the  lulling,  mazy,  coralline  roar 
Of  numberless  caverns  filled  with  singing  seas. 

And  all  of  them  were  hearkening  as  to  singing 
Of  far-off  voices  thin  and  delicate, 

Voices  too  fine  for  any  mortal  wind 
To  blow  into  the  whorls  of  mortal  ears — 

And  yet  those  sounds  flowed  from  their  grave,  sweet 
faces. 

And  as  I  looked  I  heard  that  delicate  music, 

And  I  became  as  grave  as  calm  as  still 
As  those  carved  boys.  I  stood  upon  that  shore, 

I  felt  the  cool  sea  dream  around  my  feet, 

My  eyes  were  staring  at  the  far  horizon  : 

And  the  wind  came  and  purified  my  limbs, 

And  the  stars  came  and  set  within  my  eyes, 

And  snowy  clouds  rested  upon  my  shoulders. 

And  the  blue  sky  shimmered  deep  within  me, 

And  I  sang  like  a  carven  pipe  of  music. 


LOVE:  A  DREAM 

On  a  deep  mountain  lake  there  sailed  a  swan, 
Far,  far  away  from  any  human  soul  ; 

And  daily  swam  with  her  a  speckled  trout, 
Who  only  left  her  when  deep  thunder  rolled  — 
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Sinking  far  down  where  that  swan  could  not  dive. 
So  that  she  tasted  bitterest  pangs  of  love, 

And  drooped  upon  the  water  like  to  die. 

And  when  that  trout  came  near  with  the  blue  sky 
She  brightened  over  the  water  like  a  sail 
Lifted  for  harbour  after  a  winter  gale. 

No  solitary  ship  sailing  a  land-locked  sea 
With  her  own  shadow,  and  no  lonely  cloud 
In  water  moored,  abandoned  by  the  wind, 

To  substance  and  to  spirit  cloven,  seemed 
So  deeply  one  as  that  strange  pair  I  dreamed, 
Among  the  mountains  woven  in  my  mind.  .  .  . 

Morning  and  evening  her  song  filled  the  hills, 

The  shepherds  in  the  lowland  heard  her  cry— 
Sitting  like  stones  among  their  scattered  sheep — - 
And  stood  and  gazed  into  the  distant  air. 

The  mountains,  sunk  under  grey  woods  of  sleep, 

In  spring  would  wake  and  shake  a  million  leaves, 
Flashing  gold  signals  to  the  speechless  sky, 

Stirring  uneasily  in  their  mould-deep  beds 
Until  the  fickle  fires  crept  away 
And  Autumn  found  them  cloudier  than  before, 
Breathed  on  that  shining  lake  a  phantom  shore  .  . 
And  years  went  by,  and  never  dimmed  their  love. 
Her  plumage  shone  as  bright  as  winter  snow, 

And  her  bright  image  when  the  high  stars  gleamed 
Still  followed  that  frail  shape  that  steered  below, 
Which  could  not  cry,  nor  utter  sounds  of  love. 

But  silent  at  her  feet  did  ever  move. 

There  came  no  herald  crying  “  Dream  no  more !  ” 
But  a  Night  flew  with  large  and  glittering  eyes, 
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Brushing  its  purple  wing  through  the  dark  pines. 

And  when  the  day  gleamed  on  the  mirrored  hills, 

No  Shadow  flitted  through  the  water’s  ghosts, 

For  it  had  passed  to  some  close-shuttered  realm, 

Some  country  fainter  and  more  dim  than  theirs  ; 

But  on  the  lake  a  thing  of  fading  snow 
Glimmered  away  from  that  sky-covered  world 
Of  air-drawn  rock  and  hill  and  breathing  wood  ; 
Trembling,  it  stretched  its  snowy  wings  to  rise, 

Flashing  bright  shapes  upon  the  calm,  blue  air, 

Then  drooped,  and  dimly  sailed  down  those  bright  skies. 
Sailed  slowly  on,  in  the  cold  voiceless  hills, 

Singing  aloud  until  the  lake  did  cry 
With  quivering  mouth  up  at  the  empty  sky, 

And  darkness  soft  as  dew  came  dropping  down  .  .  . 

Into  deep  silence  climbed  the  Hunter’s  Moon. 
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From  NEWS  OF  THE  DEVIL 

“  God  is  not  mocked,  Paul  Arthur,  by  the  dust, — 

and  you  will  mingle  quiet  with  the  rest, _ __ 

as  indistinguishable  and  as  small 
as  though  you  had  not  lived  or  died  at  all. 

Be  not  afraid,  all  that  you  were,  and  are, 
is  but  the  putrefaction  of  a  star, 
and  nothing  that  you  could  have  done,  or  can, 
could  change  the  grovelling  destiny  of  man.” 

Then  something  in  Paul  Arthur  rose  to  cry 
“  I  know  you,  devil,  and  I  know  you  lie. 

Self-knowledge  is  a  cold  and  bitter  sense 
not  of  despair,  but  of  omnipotence, 
knowledge  that  all  of  heaven  and  all  of  hell 
swing  in  the  brain,  this  dusty  particle 
of  fleeting  death,  this  mole,  this  ridged  wen 
that  builds  a  God,  and  plucks  him  down  again. 

Man  builds  a  God  in  his  own  image,  yes 
with  all  his  shames,  and  fears,  and  loneliness, 
but  whatsoever  ways  his  feet  have  trod 
he  cannot  fly  his  self-created  God. 

And  thus  Paul  Arthur  only  like  the  rest 
performed  the  ancient  miracle  of  dust 
breathing  upon  it,  and  since  his  work  was  evil 
the  God  he  came  to  fashion  was  the  devil. 

And  there  is  no  escape.  Look  in  your  heart 
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and  find  him  perfect,  fiend,  in  every  part, 
using  your  voice,  and  thinking  with  your  mind, 
deaf  in  your  silence,  in  your  darkness  blind, 
and  cursing  God  because  he  is  not  there 
as  pitiful  and  proud  as  Lucifer. 

I  was  Paul  Arthur,  and  whate’er  I  will, 

I  am  Paul  Arthur,  and  a  devil  still. 

And  death  ?  Ah,  death  is  but  the  darker  side 
of  all  our  deeds  and  thoughts  that  have  not  died, 
death,  whose  long  pencil  underlines  in  black 
the  days  and  nights  he  cannot  give  us  back. 
These  are  a  part  of  Time  for  ever.  These 
in  all  men's  days  and  nights  are  presences, 
and  as  they  write  themselves  in  gold  or  black 
they  gild  or  stain  creation’s  almanac. 

I  cannot  fly  myself,  and  therefore  vain 
to  seek  extension  and  an  end  of  pain. 

In  vain  to  ask— and  that  would  be  how  much — 
that  I  should  never  know  again  or  touch 
Mr.  Paul  Arthur.  Vainly  I  should  crave 
the  things  that  were  not  Arthur’s  in  the  grave. 
The  flowers  he  did  not  smell,  the  violet 
each  year  in  vain  with  dew  and  shower  wet 
above  him  I  should  seek,  and  far  above 
hear  the  wind  call  to  stars  he  did  not  love. 

He  would  be  earth  in  earth  but  what  was  ill 
would  be  forgotten  in  the  daffodil, 
and  the  little  stir  of  all  his  wickedness 
have  final  consolation  in  the  grass. 

Too  late,  too  late,”  and,  even  as  he  cried, 
the  echoes  answered  on  the  other  side. 

What  human  thought,  what  words  can  overtake 
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those  echoes,  or  the  silence  that  they  make 
richer  with  its  own  quality  of  cool 
water  immeasurably  beautiful  ? 

However  deep  song  casts  its  silver  net, 
there  is  a  deeper  wave,  a  greener  yet, 
that  breaks  beyond  the  world  to  rise  and  fall 
in  golden  spray  against  the  basalt  wall. 

Nothing  is  here  recaptured,  but  the  thin 
perfume  that  reaches  like  a  violin 
up  to  the  fifth  in  frozen  fern  and  frond, 
but  the  living  green  of  music  is  beyond. 

“  Too  late,  too  late,” — if  Time,  the  soldier,  comes 
with  all  his  years  before  in  rolling  drums, 
and  on  the  air  behind  the  cruel  fife 
continuing  the  malady  of  life. 

Too  late,  too  late,  if  with  these  grains  of  sand 
the  holier  kingdom  than  Broceliande 
is  heaped.  Too  late,  if  this  perfection  must 
build  on  the  gross  foundation  of  the  dust. 

But  if  Time  is  the  window  through  which  men 

louPTout  on  God,  and  look  away  again, 

if  all  the  material  earth,  the  rooted  skies 

are  only  in  men’s  hands  and  ears  and  eyes, 

if  all  these  stars,  this  universal  frame 

are  but  the  door  through  which  man’s  spirit  came, 

which  measures  with  its  small  and  human  rod 

the  illimitable  countryside  of  God,— 

If  Time  is  such  a  braggart,  and  the  dust 
of  man’s  own  blindness  the  remorseless  ghost, 

“  too  late  ”  for  one  worn  thread  is  soon  enough 
to  lose  itself  within  the  shining  stuff 
of  God.  ‘‘Too  late  ”  will  little  irk  or  rue 
when  the  unhasting  love  of  God  breaks  through 
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the  puny  dams,  the  crumbling  breakwaters 
of  Time,  and  overwhelms  the  barriers 
that  strain  at  Him,  and  tumble,  and  are  gone, 
while  the  great  tides  of  heaven  thunder  on, 
not  drowning,  but  releasing,  soul  by  soul, 
division  in  the  undivided  whole. 

Listen  !  the  stuff  that  God  is  woven  of 
is  love  of  loving  for  the  sake  of  love, 
which  has  one  only  purpose  and  one  aim — - 
to  justify  the  splendour  of  that  name. 

And  therefore  “  sob  the  echoes  ”  since  you  seem 
to  be  a  man  no  longer,  but  a  dream 
of  a  man  who  saw  himself  before  he  died 
with  all  his  sins  unblessed,  unsatisfied, 
your  sins  and  you  have  here  become  a  part 
of  the  immortal  movement  of  the  Heart, 
that  does  not  judge,  nor  blame,  nor  yet  forgive, 
but  being  needed  by  all  things  that  live, 
needs  all  of  them,  and,  therefore,  the  echoes  cry 
“  Be  not  afraid,  Paul  Arthur.  It  is  I.” 


EPILOGUE 

I  have  sung  of  love.  I  am  fain  of 
love  that  I  cannot  sing, 
love  that  is  cleansed  from  the  stain  of 
the  heart’s  imagining  : 

Not  the  love  of  living  and  being, 
not  my  own  love  to  me, 
but  the  quiet  overseeing 
of  man  by  eternity. 
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There  is  a  silence  folded 
within  the  heart  of  peace, 
and  there  our  Time  is  moulded 
into  the  curve  of  these. 

There  is  no  need  for  anger, 
there  is  no  cause  for  pain, 
and  love’s  enchanting  danger 
bewitches  there  in  vain. 

And  the  music,  we  had  made  of 
a  whisper  and  a  guess, 
will  there  be  unafraid  of 
its  own  full  loveliness. 

No  more  as  here  encumbered 
Detween  the  heart  and  wit, 
between  the  thought  remembered, 
and  song  that  failed  of  it, 

between  the  beauty  waiting 
on  eyes  that  dared  not  see, 
the  vision  hesitating 
on  immortality, 

But  one  with  what  love  sings  of, 
and  one  with  love  that  sings, 
the  soul  will  touch  the  strings  of 
the  harp  of  which  the  strings 

are  chords  of  light  revealing 
the  vision  absolute, 
where  love  surpasses  feeling, 
and  song  fulfilled  is  mute. 


COMMENTARY 


Helicon,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  the  Mount  beloved 
of  the  Muses,  the  place  where  they  are  most  certainly 
to  be  met  with.  It  lies  in  Bceotia,  a  country  said  in 
ancient  times  to  be  inhabited  by  people  of  a  rude  and 
uncultivated  kind.  But  they  were  from  the  first  de¬ 
cidedly  influenced  by  the  Muses,  to  whom  they  had 
a  habit  of  dedicating  their  mountains  and  fountains. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  often  climbed  Helicon, 
sometimes  in  large  and  enthusiastic  parties,  paying 
high  fees  to  the  poets  under  whose  guidance  they  made 
their  ascents  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  until  recent 
times  no  complaints  were  ever  heard  either  of  the 
guiding  or  of  the  ultimate  entertainment  on  the  summit. 
But  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  this  land  of 
Old  Bceotia  was  invaded  by  refugees  from  the  modern 
Athens,  endowed  with  a  love  of  criticism  which  they 
gradually  instilled  into  the  docile  natives.  The  result 
seems  to  have  been  a  somewhat  marked  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  Boeotians  of  to-day ;  for  while  the 
majority  in  their  hearts  still  prefer  the  old  ways  and 
see  no  reason  whatever  why  they  should  be  changed, 
the  younger  and  more  agile,  we  are  told,  have  raised 
an  urgent  cry  for  new  paths  on  Helicon. 

We  need  not  dwell  further  on  this  curious  report ;  but 
it  is  worth  while  to  consider  whether  anything  of  the 
kind  related  may  have  been  happening  in  our  own 
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country — whether  it  can  be  justly  charged  against  the 
poets  of  our  time  that  they  lead  their  following  by 
tracks  which  are  no  longer  individual  and  adventurous, 
but  trampled  years  since  into  commonplace  roads, 
issuing  on  a  hilltop  too  easily  attained  and  too  obviously 
littered  with  the  relics  of  former  visitants.  And  if  we 
pursue  the  inquiry  further  we  shall  find  beyond  this 
complaint  a  more  far-reaching  suggestion — that  the 
poets  have  hitherto  been  leading  us  astray  altogether 
and  bringing  us  only  to  a  lower  ridge,  a  limited  and  mis¬ 
leading  viewpoint. 

In  the  preceding  pages  of  this  book  will  be  found 
some  indication  of  the  tracks  made  by  poets  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  The  poets  are  placed  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order,  partly  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader, 
partly  because  to  attempt  any  more  significant  arrange¬ 
ment  is  to  be  at  once  involved  in  real  difficulties.  B. 
may  have  been  born  five  years  after  A.  but  have  come 
to  maturity  as  a  poet  five  years  before  him.  C.  may 
have  written  inferior  verse,  and  perhaps  novels  or 
juridical  treatises,  till  the  age  of  forty,  and  then  have 
discovered  the  meaning  of  his  experience  and  the  secret 
of  expression  at  the  same  moment.  One  man  may  have 
been  made  vocal  by  a  war  which  has  silenced  another 
for  four  years.  Again  there  is  the  fact  that  poets, 
however  gifted  with  personality,  arc  not  all  individual 
in  the  same  degree.  William  Morris  was  partly  a 
reincarnation  of  Chaucer,  as  Rupert  Brooke  felt  himself 
to  be  of  Donne  :  in  the  pedigree  of  poetry  the  genera¬ 
tions  are  not  always  evenly  spanned,  and  two  con¬ 
temporaries  may  easily  be  descended  in  very  different 
degrees  from  a  common  ancestor.  Shelley  spoke  once 
of  poetry  as  “  that  great  Poem  which  all  poets,  like 
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the  co-operating  thoughts  of  one  great  mind,  have  built 
up  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.”  They  are  then 
contemporaries,  existing,  as  poets,  in  a  timeless  order  : 
and  if  they  are  to  be  treated  as  a  series  in  time,  it  can 
be  only  by  relating  them  to  some  one  point,  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  some  one  observer  ;  and  that  is  the  method 
to  be  adopted  in  this  Commentary.  Thirty-seven  poets 
are  to  be  presented  in  the  order  in  which  they  rose,  like 
stars,  within  the  circle  of  the  watcher’s  glass,  and  a 
note  from  another  source  has  been  added  upon  a  thirty- 
eighth,  which  happens  to  be  for  the  present  observer 
perpetually  below  the  horizon. 


LAURENCE  BINYON  ( b .  1869) 

There  is  no  real  break  in  the  continuity  of  English 
poetry,  no  sudden  turn  at  the  turn  of  the  century  or  the 
decade.  If  there  had  been  a  perceptible  gap  after  the 
close  of  the  Victorian  age  the  poetry  of  Laurence  Binyon 
would  have  been  the  bridge  to  span  it,  for  he  has  always 
been  equally  founded  in  the  old  and  the  new.  His  first 
volume  (Poems,  1894)  carried  us  back  on  every  page  to 
Arnold,  to  Clough,  to  Wordsworth,  to  the  lyrists  of  the 
Restoration  ;  the  London  Visions  of  the  following  year 
were  new  both  in  subject  and  in  technique.  Then 
from  1898  to  1906  followed  a  series  of  volumes  in  which 
the  method  adopted  was  to  set  forth  the  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  man  of  to-day  in  imaginative  pictures  of 
the  past.  In  the  Odes  (1900)  and  The  Death  of  Adam 
(1903)  this  method  was  most  successful — we  see  our  own 
pigmy  and  complex  life  as  it  were  magnified  and  ilium- 
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mated  by  the  vaster  and  clearer  skies  of  the  heroic  or 
even  the  primeval  world.  The  volumes  of  lyrics  which 
followed  from  1913  to  1919  are  full  of  beauty — they  are, 
as  an  older  poet  once  said  of  them,  “  the  constant 
evidence  of  a  beautiful  mind.”  Their  delicate  thought, 
varied  rhythms,  and  perfect  diction  do  not  make  them 
lyrical  in  the  full  sense,  but  they  are  often  memorable, 
and  when  they  are  moving  they  move  the  heart  subtly 
without  any  loudness  or  emphasis.  This  slower  and 
more  consciously  controlled  lyric  utterance  is  perhaps 
better  suited  to  the  purpose  of  the  ode,  and  it  is  in  his 
long  and  elaborate  ode,  The  Sirens  (1924),  that  this 
poet  has  finally  achieved  greatness.  His  limitation  is 
that  he  is  seldom  passionate  and  never  less  than  serious  ; 
he  has  complete  power  of  imposing  a  lofty  mood,  and  of 
resolving  the  problems  and  miseries  of  the  world  in  his 
own  way,  but  there  remains  a  large  field  of  common 
fife,  habitual,  hideous,  sordid,  or  rebellious,  on  which 
neither  his  grave  vision  nor  his  grave  diction  could 
readily  be  brought  to  bear  in  detail.  But  he  has  his 
own  justification.  “  That  which  a  man  may  learn  in 
solitude  is  not  knowledge  but  wisdom,  and  wisdom  is 
not  of  this  or  that,  but  of  the  nature  of  things.” 


HILAIRE  BELLOC  ( b .  1870) 

Poetry  with  Hilaire  Belloc  is  only  one  item  in  the 
repertory  of  a  rich  nature ;  but  it  is  poetry  and  not 
only  very  skilful  verse.  In  form  it  is  often  a  pleasant 
reminder,  almost  a  pleasant  reproduction,  of  some 
classical  style  ;  the  diction,  too,  makes  no  attempt  at 
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originality ;  but  there  is  no  feebleness,  no  lack  of  life, 
no  dinginess  of  the  second-hand.  The  contribution  is 
small,  but  it  is  an  addition  to  our  wealth  :  it  has  a 
gaiety  which  is  not  English,  a  freedom  which  is  not 
Protestant,  and  sudden  deeper  moments  which  are  none 
the  less  a  Mediterranean  heritage  for  being  attributed 
in  words  to  a  love_of  the  country  which  has  never  been 
his  spiritual  home. 


MAURICE  HEWLETT  (b.  1861) 


Almost  everything  that  Maurice  Hewlett  wrote  was  in 
the  widest  sense  poetical :  to  set  against  the  prodigality 
of  his  instincts  and  his  imagination  there  was  not  one 
<\ha’porth  of  scientific  thought.  His  culture,  like  Belloc’s, 
was  all  of  the  South — he  brought  into  English  literature 
an  elemenT  hardly  known  there,  a  kind  of  Gascon  wine, 
firing  the  heart  to  gallant  emotions,  a  noble  generosity, 
and  magnificent  gestures.  His  prose  matched  his  quick, 
coloured,  extravagant  imagination,  but  verse  was  never 
his  destined  medium  of  expression.  He  wrote  it  well, 
for  he  was  learned  in  the  early  French  romances  and 
the  Italian  poets  from  C.iullo  dWlcamo  to  Cino  da 
Pistoia  ;  but  he  never  came  to  use  it  freely  and  forgetfully 
as  the  native  speech  of  his  unreflecting  spirit.  His  best 
poem,  The  Song  of  the  Plow,  is  a  most  entertaining 
sketch  of  the  supposed  history  of  England — a  mixture 
of  sympathy  and  satire,  neither  of  them  entirely  justi¬ 
fied,  but  always  recklessly  generous  ;  and  it  is  strewn 
with  passages  of  great  beauty  both  of  insight  and  descrip¬ 
tion.  But  neither  the  terza  rima  of  this  poem,  nor  the 
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choric  metres  of  his  plays  in  the  Greek  style,  nor  his 
Italianesque  sonnets,  showed  any  real  development  of 
the  rhythmic  resources  of  English  verse  :  they  had 
novelty  because  they  were  foreign,  but  they  brought 
no  newness  of  life.  This  is  no  adverse  judgment ;  it 
means  simply  that  while  he  lived  the  charm  of  his  voice 
and  his  presence  cast  a  warm  light  over  his  written  as 
well  as  his  spoken  words,  and  the  failure  of  his  verse  to 
retain  it  now  only  redoubles  the  value  of  the  prose 
romances  in  which  he  is  still  audible  and  visible. 


HENRY  NEWBOLT  (6.  1862) 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  note  in  The  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  the  Century,  Vol.  VIII.  (1905)  : 

“  In  1895  was  published  Mordred  :  a  tragedy,  which  would 
make  a  tragical  character  of  King  Arthur  ;  then,  in  1897, 
Admirals  All  appeared  in  Mathews’  Shilling  Garland.  This 
sold  by  thousands,  and  continuing  its  vogue  when  enlarged 
into  a  book,  The  Island  Race,  was  worthily  succeeded  by 
The  Sailing  of  the .  Long  ships  in  1902.  Mr.  Newbolt  holds 
not  only  the  literary  and  the  common  reading  public,  but 
his  songs  have  been  sung  by  camp  fires,  and  his  pages 
thumbed  in  military  hospitals.  Praise  and  description  are 
unnecessary,  and  I  have  only  one  critical  remark  to  append  : 
the  old  ballads  and  songs,  with  which  his  own  range  so 
worthily,  owe  much  of  their  masculine  yigour  to  a  roughness 
of  metrical  composition  that  lies  outside  metrical  art. 
Mr.  Newbolt  by  a  learned  use  of  a  free  accentual  rhythm 
has  come  to  retain  this  effect  without^ violating  metrical 
structure.  As  his  enthusiasm  never  degenerates  into  non¬ 
sense,  so  his  rhythmical  liberty  does  not  offend  the  musical 
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ear  or  the  metric  rule.  Fidele  will  compare  with  Heine’s 
comic  iambics.  A  great  deal  of  Mr.  Newbolt’s  success  is 
due  to  this  mastery ;  and  the  ease  of  his  work  has  made 
some  critics  think  it  easy  to  be  (Tone. 

“Few  poets,  for  the  real  satisfaction  and  pleasure  which 
all  the  pieces  will  give  to  all  readers,  could  match  the 
following  selection  :  Drake’s  Drum,  The  Bright  Medusa, 
Gillespie,  The  Only  Soil,  Commemoration,  Fidele’ s  Grassy 
ToinF. T  Robert  Bridges.” 


The  allusion  here  to  the  play  Mordred  is  a  courteous 
condemnation  of  a  youthful  revolt — an  attempt  to 
supplant  the  Tennysonian  figure  of  Arthur  as  “  the 
blameless  King  ”  by  bringing  back  from  Malory  the 
very  different  hero  of  a  very  different  story — a  dark  and 
genuinely  tragic  one,  akin  to  the  earlier  scenes  of  the 
N  ibelungenlied. 

The  ballads  and  songs  referred  to  arc  those  of  the 
years  1895  to  1905  ;  those  included  in  the  present 
collection  are  in  a  later  manner,  and  date  from  1915 
to  1925. 


THOMAS  STURGE  MOORE  ( b .  1870) 

The  Vinedresser  (1899)  was  a  volume  which  could  not 
fail  to  make  its  mark.  The  title-poem,  “  Sent  from 
Egypt  with  a  fair  robe  of  tissue  to  a  Sicilian  Vinedresser, 
b.c.  276,”  came  to  the  last  of  the  Victorians  like  an 
authentic  letter  from  the  age  of  Theocritus,  miraculously 
changed  by  transit,  but  not  by  translation,  into  English. 
Browning  tried  the  same  magic  again  and  again,  and 
he  succeeded  wonderfully  in  recreating  for  less  Italianate 
minds  the  sound  and  spectacle  and  spirit  of  a  long-past 
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Italy.  He  is  thought  by  many  to  have  been  equally 
successful  with  ancient  Greece.  But  a  comparison  with 
Sturge  Moore’s  Greek  visions  will  not  leave  this  im¬ 
pression  undisturbed  :  Balaustion  and  Pheidippides .  are 
the  work  of  a  gifted  student  of  Greek  literature  ;  the 
Vinedresser  is  a  reincarnation.  The  same  power  of  the 
imagination  is  shown  in  other  Greek  studies  by  Moore, 
and  among  the  best  of  them  are  The  Centaur’s  Booty 
and  The  Rout  of  the  Amazons,  but  there  is  added  to  these 
two  a  kind  of  pictorial  or  decorative  quality,  which 
gives  them  rather  the  feeling  of  fine  cassones  of  the 
Renaissance :  though  this  quality  again  is  combined 
with  touches  of  living  human  nature,  both  humorous 
and  pathetic. 

Sturge  Moore  has  also  done  well,  though  hardly  so 
well,  in  Old  Testament  studies,  in  dialogues,  and  in 
lyrics.  His  lyrics  are  not  all  lyrical  or  even  harmonious  : 
they  have  often  a  curious  shrewdness  expressed  in 
abrupt  or  over-condensed  phrases,  archaic  in  effect^  and 
acting  as  a  barrier  between  a  real  poet  and  his  willing 
reader.  But  this  is  a  poet  too  masterful  and  too  original 
ever  to  be  drawn  into  affectation  ;  the  simple  fact  is 
that  his  imagination  is  sometimes  matched  with  Greek 
clarity,  and  sometimes  with  the  contorted  resolute 
force  of  the  fourteenth-century  English.  In  metre  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  attempted  any  innovation,  but 
that  is  not  to  say  that  his  verse  lacks  originality  or 
fitness  for  his  purpose. 
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GILBERT  K.  CHESTERTON  {b.  1874) 

The  Wild  Knight  (1900)  was  followed  in  19 11  by  The 
Ballad  of  the  White  Horse,  a  long  poem  of  so  much  force 
and  originality^ that  thirty-six  lines  of  it  were  included 
in  the  Georgian  Poetry  volume  of  that  year  ;  but  the 
author,  or  perhaps  his  style,  was  felt  to  belong  to  an 
earlier  age,  and  he  had  no  place  in  the  remaining  volumes 
of  the  series.  The  publisher  said  of  him  afterwards 
that  “  he  has  not  had  the  time  or  may  be  the  desire  to 
mould  his  thought  to  an  individual  diction,  but  has 
contented  himself  with  the  use  of  ready-made  forms, 
borrowed  chiefly  from_Swinburne  and  Kipling.”  There 
is  a  confusion  here  between  “  diction  ”  and  “  forms,”  and 
the  judgment  reminds  us  that  many  a  musician  from 
Mozart  to  Joachim  has  contented  himself  with  the  use 
of  ready-made  violins,  borrowed  from  Amati  or  Stradi- 
varius.  The  question  is,  what  music  did  they  make  ? 
Gilbert  Chesterton’s  is  always  like  himself,  and  nearly 
always  unlike  other  people’s.  The  secret  lies  in  this, 
that  here  we  have  a  French  mind — a  mind  of  the 
Mediterranean  type — singing  of  the  Northern  barbarians 
in  their  own  Northern  measure  ;  and  the  two  elements 
being  blended  with  complete  sincerity,  the  result  is 
both  novel  and  harmonious.  Not  of  course  evenly 
balanced — the  religious  feeling  goes  all  one  way. 
Lepanto  is  a  genuine  victory,  only  the  patriotism  is  not 
an  English  but  a  Papal  patriotism.  The  Northern  gods 
have  their  turn,  as  in  the  Song  of  Elf : 

“  There  is  always  a  thing  forgotten 
When  all  the  world  goes  well  ; 
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A  thing  forgotten,  as  long  ago 
When  the  gods  forgot  the  mistletoe, 

And  soundless  as  an  arrow  of  snow 
The  arrow  of  anguish  fell.” 

That  is  true  to  the  Nordic  feeling,  and  goes  to  the  Nordic 
heart  as  the  far  more  beautiful  and  far  deeper  truth  of 
the  House  of  Christmas  can  seldom  go  : 

“  For  men  are  homesick  in  their  homes. 

And  strangers  under  the  sun, 

And  they  lay  their  heads  in  a  foreign  land 
Whenever  the  day  is  done.” 

As  for  diction — that  is,  the  choice  of  words  for  the 
expression  of  ideas  and  the  construction,  disposition, 
and  application  of  them — it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
precisely  in  this  respect  that  these  poems  are  individual  : 
vocabulary,  grammar,  and  even  phrases  are  all  ordinary 
enough,  but  they  fit  the  thought  of  the  writer  as  they 
would  not  fit  that  of  another  man. 


FORD  MADOX  HUEFFER  lb.  1873),  now 
F.  M.  FORD 

In  an  uncommonly  discursive  and  interesting  Preface 
to  his  Collected  Poems  this  poet  has  told  us  of  his  own 
method  and  aims.  “  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  I 
have  kept  before  me  one  unflinching  aim — to  register 
my  own  times  in  terms  of  my  own  time,  and  still  more 
to  urge  better  poets  and  better  prose  writers  than  myself 
to  have  the  same  aim.”  He  goes  on  to  complain  of  the 
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difficulty  of  this  :  “  Modern  life  is  so  extraordinary,  so 
hazy,  so  tenuous,  with,  still,  such  definite  and  concrete 
gpots~Tn~Ttr  ...  1  do  not  think  that  there  was  ever 
such  a  chance  for  a  poet  .  .  .  and  yet  I  am  aware  that 
I  can  do  nothing,  since  with  me  the  writing  of  verse  is 
not  a  conscious  Art.  It  is  the  expression  of  an  emotion, 
and  I  can  so  often  not  put  my  emotions  into  my  verse.” 
Here  is  for  once  an  autobiographer  who  has  exactly 
stated  the  fact  about  himself ;  and  here  follows  an 
account  of  the  first  trickling  spring,  the  almost  unper¬ 
ceived  ripple  of  what  is  often  called  “  the  modern 
movement  ”  in  English  Poetry.  Ford  Madox  Hueffer 
was  moved  by  the  pleasurable  and  painful  spectacle  of 
human  life  ;  he  had  no  method  by  which  to  give  the 
form,  colour,  pressure,  or  import  of  it ;  in  writing  verse 
he  perceived  the  immense  importance  of  diction,  but 
was  weighed  down  by.  the  necessity  of  being  dignified 
and  Traditional ;  and  the  feelings  which  he  had  to 
express  were  chaotic — youth’s  enjoyment,  impatience 
of  restraint,  shrewd  observation,  love  of  gipsying, 
rejection  of  “  the  old  Faith,”  desire  to  come  as  near  as 
may  be  to  reality.  “  What  worried  and  exasperated 
us  in  the  poems  of  .  .  .  [the  Victorians]  is  not  their 
choice  of  subject,  it  is  their  imitative  handling  of  matter, 
of  words  ;  it  is  their  derivative  attitude.”  And  again, 
poetry  is  no  longer  ""about  country  lanes,  about  the 
singing  of  birds — not  nowadays.  We  are  too  far  from 
these  things.  What  we  are  in,  that  which  is  all  around 
us,  is  the  Crowd — the  Crowd  blindly  looking  for  joy  or 
for  that  most  pathetic  of  all  things,  the  good  time.” 
Further,  the  comfrey  under  the  hedge  may  seem  fitter 
for  the  purpose  of  poetry  than  the  portable  zinc  dust-bin 

left  at  dawn  for  the  dustman;  “  But  it  is  not  .  .  .  the 
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ash-bucket  at  dawn  is  a  symbol  of  poor  humanity,  of 
its  aspirations,  its  romance,  its  agony,  and  its  death.  .  .  . 
Or  again,  there  are  the  symbols  of  the  great  fine  things 
that  remain  to  us  .  .  .  Buckingham  Palace  when  the 
Royal  Standard  is  flying  on  the  flagstaff  ...  a  rich 
spot,  a  patch  of  colour  that  is  left  to  us  .  .  .  these 
symbols  are  what  the  crowd  desires,  and  what  they 
stand  for  made  the  crowd  what  it  is  :  and  the  absurd 
beloved  traditions  continue.” 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  welter  of  the  world  has  not 
overpowered  the  poet’s  sanity  :  he  complains  of  neglect 
— he  would  probably  have  been  more  read  if  he  had 
been  less  reasonable.  As  it  is,  he  has  put  forth  in  his 
successive  little  volumes  of  1897,  1904,  1907,  1910,  1911, 
a  characteristically  various  collection  of  poems  in 
irregular  stanzas  and  mixed  rhythms,  dealing  with  any 
and  every  subject  which  the  current  of  life  has  swept 
down  to  him.  But  among  them  are  some  which  remain 
in  the  memory  as  finely  written  records  of  feeling  and 
thought.  Three  of  them,  here  printed,  are  interesting 
not  only  for  their  personal  note  but  also  for  the  signi¬ 
ficant  inconsistency  in  the  attitudes  portrayed.  In  the 
Canzone  there  is  nothing  but  bitter  complaint  of  the 
new  world,  which  can  give  neither  comfort  to  those 
who  must  be  leaving  it,  nor  anything  of  a  heritage  to 
the  children  who  are  to  succeed  them.  In  From  Inland 
a  more  hopeful  view  is  dismissed  as  brave  platitude  : 
“  One  says  the  wildest  things  at  times  Merely  for 
comfort ;  ”  in  Grey  Matter  the  answer  is  that  the  in¬ 
evitability  of  “  cold  extinction  ”  makes  no  difference 
to  our  values — we  can  still  say  the  right,  true,  joyful 
word,  and  plant  our  gardens,  “  Since  in  the  earth  the 
newly  stirring  seed  Begins  the  ancient  mystery  anew.” 
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Perhaps  an  even  more  significant  inconsistency  is  the 
omission  of  all  dust-bins  from  these  volumes,  and  the 
traditional  skill  which  expresses  feeling  so  like  Matthew 
Arnold’s  in  tones  so  happily  caught  from  Browning  and 
William  Morris. 


WALTER  J,  DE  LA  MARE  ( b .  1873) 

Early  in  1902  a  set  of  Ten  Characters  from  Shakespeare 
in  blank  verse  came  to  the  Editor  of  the  Monthly  Review 
with  only  the  initials  W.  R.  for  signature.  They  were 
evidently  not  the  work  of  an  unaccomplished  hand,  and 
inquiry  was  set  on  foot  for  the  author.  It  appeared 
that  the  initials  stood  for  “  Walter  Ramal,”  and  that 
this  was  the  pseudonym  of  Walter  de  la  Mare ;  the  poet 
himself  appeared,  and  the  poems  were  published  in  the 
May  issue  of  the  Review.  Fifteen  more  followed  in 
January,  April,  and  July  1904,  and  these  twenty-five, 
with  some  others,  made  up  the  volume  of  Poems  which 
appeared  in  1906.  The  beautiful  little  book  called 
Songs  of  Childhood  (1902),  the  only  volume  of  verse 
signed  '‘^Walter  Ramal,”  was  reprinted  in  Collected 
Poems  (1920),  with  The  Listeners  (1912),  Peacock  Pie 
(1913),  and  Motley  (1918)  :  The  Veil  followed  in  1921. 
A  number  of  poems  from  these  four  last  volumes  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  five  collections  of  Georgian  Poetry ;  but 
De  la  Mare  seems,  like  Sturge  Moore  and  Chesterton,  to 
belong  both  by  age  and  date  of  recognition  to  the  earher 
decade.  Mr.  Marsh’s  admirable  selection  may  be  said 
to  have  made  the  reputation  of  the  true  Georgians,  but 
we  can  hardly  include  among  them  writers  who  had 
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been  gaining  the  admiration  of  the  public  for  ten  years 
past.  And  this  readjustment  is  the  more  necessary  in 
the  case  of  De  la  Mare,  because  he  is  a  poet  of  marked 
consistency  from  first  to  last.  The  Listeners  and  the 
later  volumes  are  no  doubt  more  mature  than  the 
Poems  of  1902-6  ;  but  the  man  was  always  the  same  man, 
and  one  proof  of  this  is  that  his  peculiar  quality  was 
audible  at  once  to  the  first  ear  which  was  called  upon 
to  judge  his  work. 

This  consistency  should  be  marked,  because  it  has 
been  a  common  characteristic  of  almost  all  great  poets. 
How  else  could  they  ever  achieve  that  communication 
of  their  own  spirit  to  those  who  seek  them  ?  How 
many  fail  because  they  give  themselves  up  to  the  dis¬ 
tracting  desire  to  make  something  beautiful — to  sur¬ 
prise,  if  but  once  in  this  short  life,  some  strange  word 
and  note  or  two  of  the  Song  of  the  Sirens  ”  ?  But 
De  la  Mare  is  so  inescapably  himself  that  he  has  more 
than  once  confessed  to  a  dread  of  immortality  rather 
than  of  death.  “  ‘Even  in  the  grave  thou’lt  have 
thyself,’  he  said.” 

The  marked  and  pervading  quality  here  meant  is 
difficult  to  name— it  is  best  described  as  an  inveterate 
habit  of  questioning.  This  poet’s  life  is  a  search  in  alL 
places  which  are  deep  and  dark  :  no  one  since  Shake¬ 
speare  has  asked  so  many  secrets  of  the  Universe.  Even 
the  descriptions  in  which  he  excels  are  of  the  nature  of 
a  search  :  he  attempts,  like  the  pre-Raphaelite  painters, 
to  pierce  by_  intensity  of  vision  through  to  the  reality 
behind  the  visible  world  ;  and  such  a  memory  as  “  JVliss 
Loq_”  shows  that  this  has  been  his  way  from  childhood. 
Music,  too,  is  constantly  used  to  the  same  end.  “  When 
music  sounds  all  that  I  was  I  am  Ere  to  this  haunt  of 
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brooding  dust  I  came  ” — and  even  so  it  cannot  but  stir 
discontent  of  lingering  here  “  When  if  I  crossed  The  \ 
crystal  verge  of  death  Him  I  should  see  Who  these  I 
sounds  murmureth.” 

For  this  profound  and  absorbing  search  instinct  alone 
seems  to  have  equipped  him.  In  method,  diction, 
metre,  he  owes  everything  and  nothing  to  the  poets 
before  him.  If  his  desire  and  his  vision  had  been  like 
theirs,  his  verse  might  have  been  like  theirs  too  ;  as  it 
is,  he  uses  common  words  to  carry  a  sound  and  a  meaning 

never  heard  before,  and  changes  an  old  metre  to  a  set  of 
fhythms  so  new  that  no  one  recognizes  it,  and  all  this 
without  being~  conscious  of  any  movement  of  the  in¬ 
tellect.  The  great  popularity  of  his  poems  has  caused 
some  surprise  and  perhaps  a  little  jealousy  ;  both  would 
vanish  if  it  were  recognized  that  the  sure  way  to  success 
for  any  poet  is  to  convince  his  hearers  that  the  form  of 
his  verse  is  the  outward  image  of  his  spirit,  and  not  its 
chosen  form  of  adornment  or  even  its  ingenious  code 
of  communication. 


ALFRED  NOYES  ( b .  1880) 

Two  opposite  opinions  may  be  heard  from  time  to  time 
among  critics  :  one  will  award  high  praise  for  the 
voluminous  and  sustained  outpouring  of  verse,  the  other 
will  strongly  prefer  a  classical  restraint,  and  even  a 
classical  economy.  It  is  to  this  second  opinion  or 
feeling  that  the  writer  of  these  notes  is  inclined  by 
nature.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  impressive  in  the  spectacle  of  life  abounding  in 
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any  form,  and  especially  when  the  abundance  supplies 
a  human  need.  When  a  young  man  pours  forth  between 
his  twenty-second  and  thirty-fourth  year  eight  volumes 
of  verse  far  eclipsing  in  bulk  the  entire  works  of  great 
poets  of  the  past,  it  is  a  matter  for  wonder ;  when  he 
also  gains  the  favour  of  a  large  and  increasing  audience, 
it  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be  dismissed  as  an  example 
of  mere  chance  or  epidemic  error.  Such  a  course 
becomes  even  more  doubtful  when  we  note  that  the 
poet  we  are  considering  is  in  the  main  liked  by  the 
simple  reader  and  decried  by  his  fellow  poets.  By 
some  of  the  latter  he  has  been  classed  with  Tupper, 
Oxenham,  Wilcox,  and  other  popular  writers.  This  is 
unjust,  for  a  very  little  consideration  would  disprove  the 
alleged  likeness,  and  in  any  case  a  damaging  comparison 
of  this  kind  is  a  doubly  discourteous  method  of  criticism. 
A  poet  may  well  have  his  own  opinion  of  what  is  the 
best  poetry  :  let  him  write  accordingly,  and  hope  for 
custom  ;  but  should  he  stand  in  front  of  another  man’s 
shop  and  beg  the  public  not  to  enter  ?  And  if  he  claims 
to  speak  as  critic  and  not  as  a  rival  craftsman,  is  it  not 
incumbent  on  him  to  consider  the  value  of  the  goods 
to  the  actual  purchaser  and  not  only  to  himself  and  his 
like  ?  Must  smaller  wines  be  driven  from  the  market 
because  more  refined  palates  prefer  greater  vintages  ? 
And  even  so,  should  a  vineyard  be  irrevocably  ruled  out 
because  of  the  immature  produce  of  its  earlier  years  ? 

The  plain  fact  is  that  Alfred  Noyes  is  a  writer  of 
unusual  energy,  and  still  more  unusual  facility  in  the  use 
of  language.  His  meanings  are  all  clear  to  him,  his 
feelings  are  sincere  and  not  unhappy  ;  he  has  an  odd 
pleasure  in  expressing  them  at  great  length,  and  some¬ 
times  with  what  seem  unnecessary  repetitions.  This 
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method  is  often  effective  with  one  kind  of  audience,  and 
always  fatal  with  another — with  those  to  whom  the 
deeper  things  of  life  are  secrets,  such  as  they  would 
rather  have  whispered  in  a  twilight  confidence  than  told 
in  a  long  and  too  explanatory  discourse.  For  them 
there  will  never  be  wanting  poets  to  their  mind  ;  for 
others  there  must  be  provision  too.  Alfred  Noyes 
draws  his  following  by  his  intelligibility  both  of  emotion 
and  speech,  by  his  interest  in  the  life  and  ordinary  ideas 
of  his  time,  by  his  enthusiasm  and  moral  sense,  and 
by  his  power  of  finding  for  the  accompaniment  to  his 
emotions  an  endless  series  of  variations  on  old  metrical 
themes.  For  a  certain  success  with  any  large  English 
audience  what  could  be  better  than  Sherwood — a  scene 
with  a  hundred  old  associations,  national  and  literary, 
echoing  with  a  music  full  of  the  appropriate  lilt,  and 
just  touched  with  the  appropriate  regret.  Long  may 
jolly  Robin  bring  us  such  low  pleasures  !  As  for  the 
longer  and  more  ambitious  poems,  it  surely  need  cause 
us  no  distress  to  find  that  there  are  many  book  buyers 
to-day  who  would  rather  read  their  history  and  their 
philosophy  in  verse  than  in  prose,  and  by  the  light  of 
Mr.  Noyes’s  imagination  than  their  own.  The  amount 
of  “_pure  poetry  "  in  such  poems  may  not  be  large,  but 
what  is  not  delicate  enough  for  one  appetite  may  be 
God’s  plenty  for  another. 


JOHN  MASEFIELD 

It  is  not  only  by  his  love  of  ships,  of  horses,  of  sport, 
and  of  poetry  that  Masefield  is  so  typically  English  : 
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his  method  in  writing,  whether  narrative,  dramatic, 
lyrical,  or  reflective,  shows  the  ready-and-willing  prac¬ 
tical  character  of  the  Englishman.  His  impulse  seems 
to  be  always  free,  never  for  a  moment  hampered  by 
theory  or  anxiety.  He  is  the  good,  though  not  the 
Highly  skilled,  workman  who  will  undertake  to  use  any 
material  in  any  familiar  style,  and  almost  invariably 
succeeds  beyond  expectation.  His  first  ballads  (1902 
and  1903)  made  no  mark  ;  a  third  volume  ( Ballads  and 


Poems,  1910)  contained  Biography ,  a  poem  of  much 
greater  distinction,  which  brought  him  into  the  first 
of  the  Georgian  Poetry  collections^  But  the  great  event 
of  his  career  was  the  publication,  in  1911,  of  The  Ever - 
lasting  Mercy,  the  story  of  a  religious  conversion.  The 
subject  being  one  of  rustic  life  and  violent  emotions, 
demanded  not  so  much  a  new  method  as  a  new  frankness 
of  diction.  Crabbe  would  have  made  of  it  a  highly 
humorous  or  pathetic  or  moralistic  study,  but  the  life 
of  it  would  have  been  sobered  and  stiffened  by  the 
disciplined  march  of  his  style.  Browning  would  have 
achieved  the  rollicking^  humour  in  still  more  rugged 
verse,  but  his  Florentine  mind  would  have  transposed 
the  drama  into  a  more  intellectual  key.  Masefield  took 
his  readers  in  a  breath  away  from  all  that  is  orderly  or 
intellectual,  and  gave  them  in  one  vivid  half-hour  a 
plunge  into  a  life  that  was  unfamiliar  but  in  no  way 
alien  :  strange  in  its  rudeness  and  sincerity,  intelligible 
in  its  Englishry. 

The  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street  (1912)  was  also  a  sordid 
and  violent  story  :  it  was  told  with  equal  success,  but 
not  in  the  same  manner.  The  form  chosen  was  Chaucer’s 
rhyme  royal,  and  the  stanza,  though  intrepidly  handled, 
could  not  fail  to  modify  the  tone  of  the  narrative  here 
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and  there.  The  experiment  was  justified  in  the  end, 
for  the  poem  concludes  with  a  Chaucerian  passage  of  \ 
wonderful  beauty,  perhaps  unequalled  in  any  other  poem  | 
nf  Masefield's.  But  he  has  found  beauty  in  many 
fields :  and  in  Reynard  the  Fox,  where  he  cannot  rival 
Chaucer  in  drawing  English  characters,  he  recovers  his 
game  by  a  triple  .intuition  of  life  beyond  Chaucer  him¬ 
self — the  life  of  the  fox,  the  life  of  the  pursuers,  the  life 
not  of  a  single  farmstead  but  of  the  whole  English 
country-side.  Add  to  this  that  The  Wanderer  is  the 
most  convincing  sea-poem  in  the  language,  and  1914^/L, 
the  most  profoundly  patriotic  :  so  easily  does  this  poet 
achieve  originality  by  taking  no  thought  for  it. 


GORDON  BOTTOMLEY  ( b .  1874) 

The  Gate  of  Smaragdus  (1904)  and  Chambers  of  Imagery 
(1907  and  1912)  were  little  known  until  the  appearance 
in  Georgian  Poetry  of  the  remarkable  imaginative  poem 
The  End  of  the  World.  The  simplicity  of  the  diction  and  </_ 
llio  elasticity  of  the  rhythm  were  probably  the  outcome 
of  aToitg 'study  of  the  needs  and  resources  of  poetry. 

But  there  is  no  appearance  of  theory  or  experiment  : 
on  the  contrary,  here  and  there  an  inversion  or  a 
“  poetical  ”  word  is  introduced — “  Yet  never  bird  fell 
out,  save  once  a  dead  one.”  Still,  the  mood  is  never 
broken ;  so  far  as  this  particular  subject  is  concerned, 
the  problem  of  a  direct  and  common  style  of  speech  is 
solved.  And  Babel,  another  piece  in  the  same  volume, 
showed  that  this  poet  could  experiment  when  he  chose 
to  do  so.  Again,  in  a  poem  For  a  Solemn  Music ,  dated 
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1910,  he  is  found  writing  free  verse,  though  he  seems  to 
come  at  it  unconsciously,  making  blank  verse  first,  then 
breaking  up  the  lines  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
pauses,  and  finally  interlacing  cadences  of  a  different 
kind. 

Both  in  his  plays  and  poems  Bottomley  stands  with 
Binyon  and  Sturge  Moore  on  the  side  of  humanity 
against  modernity.  He,  like  them,  believes  that  wisdom 
may  be  communicated  in  terms  of  any  age.  Harold 
Monro  has  well  said  of  him:  “He  weaves  into  Ms 
elemental  plots  psychological  intricacies  that  seem 
modern  because  they  are  ancient,  and  that  are  neither, 
because  they  are  universal.” 


HAROLD  MONRO  ( b .  1879) 

It  was  evident  when  Before  Dawn  appeared  in  1911 
that  here  we  had  a  born  revolutionary  and  a  born  poet ; 
but  the  volume  was  no  guide  to  his  future.  The  longer 
poems  showed  an  iconoclastic  fervour,  but  it  was 
directed  against  tradition  in  religion  rather  than  in 
poetry,  and  the  best  pieces — of  which  two  are  included 
in  this  book — were  in  every  way  as  orthodox  as  they 
were  beautiful.  But  Monro  was  the  eager  supporter  of 
all  innovators,  and  besides  using  free  verse  himself,  he 
has  put  forth  a  characteristically  sweeping  statement 
of  the  aims  of  certain  modernist  poets.  Poets  of  this 
type,  he  tells  us,  “  are  no  longer  ‘  visited  by  the  Muses  ’  : 
they  are  not  at  home  to  them.  It  will  be  no  use  to  say 
that  their  poetry  ‘  does  not  sing.’  It  is  not  meant  ta 
The  word  Song  has  been  abandoned  and  swept  out, 
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with  Ode,  Sonnet,  Quatrain,  and  other  similar  verbal 
lumber.  The  test  of  Intellect  is  more  important  to 
them  than  the  tests  of  prosody  or  tradition.  The 
passing  event  and  its.  effect  on  the  mind  is  everything 
to  them.  .  .  .  They  think  in  terms  of  the  whole  poem 
rather  than  of  the  single  linn  and  thus  they  are  often 
uiR'inotable'except  in  extenso.” 

This  last  sentence  is  an  excellent  and  very  necessary  1 
warning  to  those  readers  who  misunderstand  the  true  ! 
aim  and  nature  of  free  verse  ;  and  Monro  himself  has  \ 
been  moving,  not  by  any  means  too  hastily,  in  the 
direction  indicated.  But  his  own  contribution,  down 
to  the  present  time,  has  been  of  another  and  more 
important  kind.  He  has  been  peculiarly  successful  in 
recording  everyday  life  in  everyday  language.  _  His 
dogs,  his  cats,  hisTLondon  rooms,  his  country  cottages 
and  fn  ids  are  all  real  and  have  their  real  colours,  lights, 
and  changes  :  they  are  creatively  and  not  decoratively 
poetical.  This  is  the  result  of  a  carefully  modulated 
diction  :  so  carefully  modulated  that  it  has  nothing  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  perfectly  natural  voice — except  its 
perfect  naturalness.  There  are  other  good  qualities  in 
Week-End,  but  this  is  the  most  important. 


WILLIAM  H.  DAVIES  {b.  1871) 

The  gift  of  song  is  rarer  than  it  was,  and  it  may  be 
rarer  still  if  the  world  goes  all  one  way  ;  but  it  will  not. 
In  some  respects  we  are  wholly  different  from  our 
ancestors  of,  say,  three  hundred  years  ago ;  but  song, 
in  spite  of  Harold  Monro’s  friends,  is  an  imperishable 
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thing,  and  when  it  seems  to  have  completely  disappeared, 
the  moment  for  its  new  birth  is  probably  at  hand.  The 
mistaken  estimate  of  its  value  and  chance  of  survival 
is  based  on  the  view  that  it  is  a  fashion  and  a  cumbrous 
one,  an  ill-fitting  dress  that  suited  artificial  gestures, 
but  embarrassed  free  movements.  The  truth  is  very 
different :  song  is  itself  a  natural  gesture,  an  instinctive 
means  of  expression,  and  a  civilization  which  could 
dispense  with  it  would  be  artificial  in  a  very  unfortunate 
degree. 

The  songs  of  W.  H.  Davies  are  an  extreme  and  there¬ 
fore  a  striking  example  of  spontaneity  of  mood,  fresh 
every  moment  as  a  well-spring,  brought  to  the  drinker 
in  pitchers  of  old  and  elegant  shapes.  These  the  poet 
obviously  inherited  from  his  predecessors  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  and  was  thereby  saved  the  trouble  of 
searching  for  the  vessels  he  needed.  But  analyse  the 
water  as  you  will,  you  will  find  it  separate  and  distinct 
from  that  of  other  sources  :  even  the  “  Sweet  Content  ” 
is  not  the  Sweet  Content  of  Barnabe  Barnes  or  Thomas 
Dekker. 

The  immense  popularity  of  these  poems  throws  doubt 
on  another  modernist  theory :  that  “  poetry  is  not 
written— not  nowadays — about  country  lanes,  about 
I  he  singing  of  birds.  We  arc  too  fir  from  these  things." 


WILFRID  W.  GIBSON 

This  poet  has  obliterated  his  earliest  tracks,  and  does 
not  even  allow  us  to  know  the  date  of  his  birth.  Unless 
memory  is  at  fault  The  Viking’s  Daughter  and  The 
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Queen’s  V iii'il  ( 1902  j)  were  works  of  rather  conventional 
Fabric — a  kind  of  faint  tapestries  with  a  tale  .of  shadowy 
"waters.  But  by  1912  Gibson's  powers  were  fully 
developed :  in  the  volume  called  Fires  a  narrative  skill 
was  shown,  which  attracted  the  more' attention  because 
it  matched  so  well  with  that  of  John  Masefield.  Later 
volumes  have  confirmed  the  impression  that  Gibson 
has  grasped  a  real  opportunity  and  preserved  for  the 
nation  a  remnant  of  the  old  life  of  the  English — the 
wandering,  gipsying"  poaching,  and  merry-go-rounding 
liTeywhich  cannot  long  survive  in  the  new  wilderness  of 
subsidized  houses,  charabancs,  and  foreign  films.  Out 
of  the  many  tales  and  dialogues  offered  for  our  pleasure, 
the  one  chosen  is  perhaps  the  best,  by  reason  of  its 
humour  and  its  humanity  ;  but  the  same  qualities  may 
“Be  found  in  others,  and  in  nearly  all  the  story-telling 
is  well  done,  in  real  English,  and  from  a  real  knowledge 
of  northern  England. 


JAMES  STEPHENS 

Insurrections  was  published  in  1909,  and  was  commended 
but  hardly  read  :  The  Hill  of  Vision,  in  1912,  made  the 
author’s  reputation.  Two  pieces  from  the  volume  were 
included  in  Georgian  Poetry  (1912),  but  the  one  poem  of 
real  achievement  was  passed  over,  no  doubt  on  account 
of  its  length — it  tills  nearly  sixteen  pages  of  this  book. 
A  Prelude  and  a  Song  is  as  subtle  a  piece  of  art  as  can 
be  found  among  the  poets  who  have  written  in  English. 
It  is  as  Greek  as  it  is  Irish,  as  Theocritean  as  it  is  Spen¬ 
serian  ;  and  the  secret  of  the  incantation  was  probably 
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found  by  Stephens  where  Spenser  left  it— somewhere 
on  the  river  bank  near  Kilcolman  or  Buttevant.  It 
does  indeed  wind  and  flow  like  a  river,  as  if  inevitably 
and  inexhaustibly  :  a  river  not  so  stately  as  Sweet 
Thames,  but  wilder  and  more  playful  in  its  turns. 

The  two  other  pieces  are  taken  from  Songs  from  the 
Clay  (1915).  The  Waste  Places  has  a  touch  of  Blake 
and  a  reminiscence  of  Emerson,  perhaps  another  of 
Coleridge,  but  it  is  not  an  imitation  of  any  of  them. 
Still  less  can  such  a  word  be  used  of  Women  Shapes,  an 
imaginative  poem  which  has  sprung  suddenly  from 
long-buried  seed.  “  Full  rose  the  moon,  And  the  women 
as  about  an  altar  stood  around.”  Not  one  of  Sappho’s 
smaller  fragments  has  been  brought  to  life  again  like 
this  :  the  content  of  the  poem  is  not  only  the  scene 
itself,  but  the  strangeness  of  it  to  the  poet,  who  can  only 
see  it  through  the  mist  and  moonlight  of  time. 


RALPH  HODGSON 

No  poet  of  his  time  was  greeted  with  more  instant 
recognition  than  Ralph  Hodgson.  In  1912  he  was  not 
in  the  list  of  the  Georgian  poets  ;  a  year  later  his 
‘‘Flying  Fame”  broadsides  were  being  eagerly  bought, 
and  in  1915  The  Song  of  Honour  and  The  Bull  were  held  to 
be  the  chief  stars  in  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  Georgian 
constellations.  The  Bull  is  the  life  story  of  an  animal 
told  with  an  intensity  of  sympathetic  feeling  such  as  is 
but  seldom  found  even  in  a  tale  of  human  life.  It  might 
be  matched  with  Masefield’s  Reynard  the  Fox,  but 
Hodgson  has  no  toleration  for  sport — he  loves  animals 
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and  birds  at  least  as  well  as  he  loves  his  human  friends  : 
his  home-made  world  is  saddened  by  the  remembrance 
of  tamed  and  shabby  tigers,  and  dancing  dogs  and 
bears,  and  thrushes  starving  in  winter ;  its  happy 
moments  are  haunted  by  goldfinches  and  swallows  and 
nightingales,  bats  in  the  sunset,  and  rooks  talking  in 
their  sleep  ;  and  in  it  a  man  can  no  more  be  parted 
from  his  dog  than  from  his  shadow. 

All  this  was,  and  is,  both  new  and  admirable,  but 
the  Song  of  Honour  was  something  more — it  was  a 
second  blow  struck  while  the  iron  was  still  hot  from  the 
first.  There  were  some — there  must  have  been  many — 
who  felt  after  following  the  exultant  unwearied  ecstasy 
of  Stephens’s  Prelude  and  Song,  that  hardly  in  our  time 
couTd~  another  lyric  poet  come  with  a  gift  equal  to  his. 
Yet  in  a  single  year  the  unbelievable  had  happened — a 
second  singer  had  come,  not  following  the  first  nor  even 
resembling  him,  but,  like  him,  opening  for  us  an  in¬ 
credible  fountain  of  joy,  showing  us  life  as  one  great 
act  of  sympathetic  happiness,  within  the  reach  of  every 
mahj  if  only  he  can  bring  to  it  the  poet’s  loyalties — his 
“  dog-loyalties  ” — to  faith  and  friend  and  motherland, 
and  his  pride  and  pity  for  all  men  and  all  sorrows. 

Like  W.  H.  Davies,  Ralph  Hodgson  had  no  need  to 
spend  time  on  the  invention  of  a  new  metrical  form — 
he  wanted  a  simple  instrument  fitted  for  a  swift  and 
sustained  movement.  He  chose  that  which  Christopher 
Smart  had  used  before  him,  confident,  as  many  good 
poets  have  been  and  many  more  will  be,  that  a  measure 
will  always  be  a  new  measure  when  it  expresses  a 
new  man. 
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LASCELLES  ABERCROMBIE  (b.  1881) 

Some  very  unusual  blank  verse  showed  from  the  first 
that  Abercrombie  was  determined  to  find  the  way  to  a 
really  personal  expression.  By  the  end  of  1911  he  had 
turned  away  from  some  of  his  experiments,  and  his 
original  dramatic  poem,  The  Sale  of  St.  Thomas,  was 
widely  praised  both  for  the  flexibility  of  its  rhythm  and 
for  the  delicacy  with  which  the  diction  was  matched 
with  the  subject.  In  the  Emblems  of  Love,  which 
appeared  a  year  later,  the  rhythmic  success  was  fully 
maintained,  but  to  suit  the  greater  remoteness  of  some  of 
the  scenes — such  as  Vashti  and  fudith — the  diction  had 
been  put  back  into  the  old  key  of  “  hath  ”  and  “  doth,” 
and  this  was  done  also  in  the  concluding  section,  The 
Eternal  Wedding,  which  is,  of  course,  free  from  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  Time.  This  is  no  matter  for  regret  to  any  but 
a  modernist  zealot,  but  in  order  to  represent  Aber¬ 
crombie  as  the  innovator  that  he  is,  it  seemed  necessary 
to  select  a  passage  less  dramatic  and  therefore  perhaps 
less  impressive.  But  Ryton  Firs  is  in  every  way  char¬ 
acteristic,  its  diction  is  as  free  as  its  rhythm,  and  the 
long  passage  with  which  it  ends  is  a  convincing  proof 
that  this  poet  has  the  power  of  writing  a  sustained 
lyrical  verse  which  gives  him  perfect  communication 
with  the  more  open  minds  of  his  own  day. 


JOHN  DRINKWATER  ( b .  1882) 

In  the  early  Georgian  summer  that  tree  was  most 
favoured  which  put  forth  blossoms  with  the  greatest 
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profusion  :  and  perhaps  no  one  blossomed  more  often 
than  Drinkwater.  In  the  end  he  has  perhaps  lost 
rather  than  gained  by  this  :  his  many  little  volumes 
make  a  somewhat  dispersed  attack  on  the  reader,  and 
a  favourite  piece  is  harder  to  find  for  a  momentary 
need.  But  it  has  not  been  difficult  to  select  the  best 
examples  for  the  purpose  of  this  book.  The  longest 
piece  is  an  extract  from  a  poem  of  a  kind  not  easy  to 
name— an  allegory,  perhaps,  or  fable — a  representation, 
by  means  of  a  story,  of  something  which  cannot  be 
otherwise  stated,  at  any  rate  in  poetry.  It  belongs  to 
the  same  category  as  The  Carver  in  Stone  (19x5),  but 
that  poem  dealt  with  the  old  theme  of  the  artist  and  his 
patron,  while  this  one  is  based  on  an  idea  which  can 
only  be_  of  yesterday— the  discovery  of  the  ultimate 
secret  of  the  world  by  man,  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  task 
deputed  to  him  by  a  Creator  to  whom  His  own  work 
was  still  an  unsolved  mystery.  The  two  other  pieces 
are  the  best  results  of  a  workmanship  which  is  none  the 
less  successful  because  it  is  no  longer  in  the  fashion. 
It  is  true  that — as  the  saying  goes  among  the  contemptu¬ 
ous  critics — they  might  have  been  written  any  time 
these  three  hundred  years  :  the  answer  is  that  iix  art 
all  perfection  is  timeless  and  unique. 


EZRA  POUND  (6.  1885) 

There  are  many  poetry  lovers  in  England,  and  a  good 
proportion  of  them  are  intelligent,  but  they  have  almost 
all  failed  to  keep  up  with  Ezra  Pound.  This  is  their 
loss,  but  not  their  fault :  the  poet  is  too  learned,  and  his 
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lifelong  leisure  has  enabled  him  to  pass  on  from  one 
held  of  learning  to  another  much  faster  than  we  can 
follow  him.  The  selection  here  offered  gives  great 
pleasure  to  one  of  his  oldest  admirers,  but  it  is  far  from 
contenting  the  poet  himself,  to  whom  in  his  affluence  it 
only  represents  an  accumulation  of  the  boots  he  wore 
out  in  years  past.  In  one  respect  it  must  be  admitted 
to  be  incomplete.  The  brilliant  and  entirely  modern 
method  of  Portrait  d’une  Femme  does  not  exhibit  the 
Ezra  Pound  of  1927.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  his 
Novelette-by-Henry  James  period,  and  it  is  in  its  own 
way  as  advanced  as  anything  we  have  in  English.  But 
when  last  heard  of  in  his  Italian  Thebaid  he  was 
publishing  in  his  magazine,  The  Exile,  a  fragment  of  a 
later  work,  giving  in  free  verse  a  kind  of  phantasmagoria 
of  the  Song  of  Roland,  Dante’s  Inferno,  the  Lotus 
Eaters,  the  voyage  of  Odysseus,  Circe,  Calypso,  and 
“  the  canned  beef  of  Apollo,  ten  cans  for  a  boat-load.” 
This  is  probably  a  satirical  piece,  directed  at  those  who 
bemuse  their  brains  in  the  modern  way,  and  it  possibly 
has  the  further  intention  of  condemning  all  modern 
culture,  on  account  of  its  chaotic  consequences.  This 
conjecture  gains  some  support  from  the  fact  that  The 
Waste  Land  is  inscribed  by  T.  S.  Eliot  “  for  Ezra 
Pound,  il  miglior  fabbro.” 


RUPERT  BROOKE  {b.  1887) 

From  the  volume  of  Poems  (1911)  the  first  Georgian 
selection  took  Dust,  The  Fish,  Dining-room  Tea,  and  two 
other  pieces  ;  from  the  posthumous  volume  called  1914, 
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a  set  of  six,  which  included  Tiare  Tahiti.  In  our  present 
collection  the  four  mentioned  are  given,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  five  sonnets  on  the  war. 

Brooke  was  distinguished*  by  the  ardour  of  his  tem¬ 
perament,  which  called  forth  a  corresponding  ardour  in 
those  who  read  him.  No  young  poet,  not  even  Byron, 
was  ever  so  universally  acclaimed  by  his  contemporaries ; 
and  when  he  died  in  the  service  of  his  country,  his  death 
caused  wider  grief  than  Philip  Sidney’s.  His  poems 
were  not  only  ardent,  but  accomplished.  Yet  ardour 
and  accomplishment,  being  personal  qualities,  cannot 
affect  the  development  of  poetry,  except  by  a  kind  of 
general  incitement.  No  one  will  imitate  Brooke,  but 
they  may  be  stirred  to  trust  their  impulses,  as  he  did. 
His  sincerity  was  complete  ;  he  took  no  account  of  his 
own  inconsistencies.  In  Tiare  Tahiti  he  mocks  gently 
at  immortality  :  in  other  poems  he  abandons  it  sadly. 
But  in  The  Great  Lover  he  cries,  “  Oh,  never  a  doubt  but 
somewhere  I  shall  wake,”  and  in  TJie  Soldier  he  bids  us 
think  of  Ms  heart  as  a  pulse  in  the  Eternal  Mind,  giving 
back,  no  less,  the  thoughts  by  England  given.  So  with 
the  survival  of  love :  in  Dust  he  believes,  but  in 
Kindliness  and  other  poems  he  asserts  that  love  grows 
false  and  dull,  “  and  all  love  is  but  this.” 

There  is,  however,  one  respect  in  which  he  may  be  a 
guide.  He  was  quick  to  see  the  imaginative  interest  of 
philosophies,  and  what  is  much  rarer,  he  was  able  to 
make  use  of  them  in  poetry,  presenting  in  every  case 
not  an  abstract  idea,  but  a  concrete  and  familiar  event. 
Such  poems  as  Tiare  Tahiti  and  Dining-room  Tea  are 
excellent  illustrations  to  philosophy :  they  are  some¬ 
thing  more — they  are  tests  of  it,  not  verbal  but  practical. 

In  method  and  in  metre  Brooke  was  no  inventor,  but 
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he  was  always  first-hand.  It  is  a  common  fallacy  to 
suppose  that  if  two  poets  use  the  same  stanza-form,  or 
metre,  the  later  of  them  must  be  indebted  to  the  earlier 
for  his  mood  or  rhythm,  or  both.  The  fact  is  that  most 
of  our  English  forms  have  been  used  a  few  times  only, 
and  in  any  case  no  two  good  poets  will  ever  produce 
identical  rhythms  from  the  use  of  the  same  metre. 
Brooke’s  combinations  were  all  his  own,  fitted  instinc¬ 
tively  to  his  purpose  ;  they  could  not  therefore  be,  or 
closely  resembleTliny  other  man’s.  Whether  he  would 
ever  have  come  to  feel  the  need  of  new  forms  or  a  new 
prosody  is  a  question  which,  unhappily,  we  cannot  ask  : 
he  died  at  twenty-seven. 


JAMES  ELROY  FLECKER  ( b .  1884) 

A  volume  of  Forty-two  Poems  (1911)  was  succeeded  in 
1913  by  The  Golden  Journey  to  Samarcand  ;  in  1915 
appeared  The  Old  Ships.  Eight  poems  from  these  three 
volumes  were  included  in  the  Georgian  collections  for 
1912  and  1915. 

Flecker’s  life  was  a  romantic  one,  and  its  impressions 
were  recorded  in  romantic  poems  ;  but  he  was  by  choice 
an  adherent  of  the  French  Parnassians.  Their  theory, 
he  wrote,  had  for  him  a  unique  attraction.  “  The 
Parnassian  School  was  a  classical  reaction  against  the 
perfervid  sentimentality  and  extravagance  of  some 
French  Romantics.  The  Romantics  .  .  .  had  infinitely 
widened  the  scope  and  enriched  the  language  of  poetry. 
It  remained  for  the  Parnassians  to  raise  the  technique 
of  their  art  to  a  height  which  should  enable  them  to 
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express  the  subtlest  ideas  in  powerful  and  simple  verse.” 
Their  desire  was  to  create  beauty,  and  rather  a  statuesque 
beauty  :  they  had  a  tendency  to  use  traditional  forms 
and  to  employ  classical  subjects  ;  they  were  apt  to  be 
dramatic jmd  objective  rather  than  intimate.  Flecker’s 
desire  was  to  create  beauty  and  to  be  objective  rather 
than  intimate ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what 
tendency  in  English  poetry  he  helped  to  correct,  and  his 
prevailing  mood  was  not  classical  but  Oriental.  Still 
he  was  not  only  occasionally  a  Parnassian,  like  Binyon 
and  Sturge  Moore  :  there  is  a  remarkable  consistency 
in  his  published  verse,  possibly  due  in  part  to  selection 
from  a  large  mass  of  work  of  varying  value.  But  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  his  influence  was  ever  great,  or 
is  now  continuing.  By  the  advanced  modern  school 
he  is  probably  classed  as  an  “  escapist,”  and  not  un¬ 
fairly  ;  for  the  difference  between  him  and  the  two  poets 
last  named  is  that  they  use  the  Parnassian  method  as 
an  indirect  but  impressive  way  of  dealing  with  the 
agonies  of  the  world.  Flecker  never,  except  in  a  single 
romantic  play,  showed  any  impulse  to  deal  with  such 
genuinely  emotional  subjects  at  all. 


J.  C.  SQUIRE  ( b .  1884) 

Great  skill  in  parody  might  have  been  thought  likely 
to  lead  on  to  imitative  verse  rather  than  original  poetry. 
But  with  Squire  it  had  the  contrary  effect :  it  seems  to 
have  caused  a  conscious  determination  not  to  use  old 
methods.  He  joined  the  Georgians  in  1917  with  three 
poems,  all  in  novel  metres.  The  best  known  of  them, 
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The  Lily  of  Malud,  is  an  artificial  but  extremely  pic¬ 
turesque  scene  from  the  life  of  a  jungle  village,  and  as 
we  watch  it  we  are  unconsciously  affected  by  the  strong 
beat  which  pulses  through  the  lines  like  the  throb  of  a 
distant  tom-tom.  This  is  a  tour  de  force,  but  in  The 
House  and  To  a  Bull-dog,  which  appeared  side  by  side 
with  it,  two  promising  attempts  are  made  to  bring  into 
metrical  use  a  diction  in  tune  with  the  life  of  every  day. 
If  these  pieces  had  contained  more  poetical  moments 
the  experiments  might  have  been  said  to  be  entirely 
successful.  In  1919  began  a  series  of  longer  flights, 
Rivers,  The  Birds,  and  The  Moon,  remarkable  for  the 
growing  flexibility  of  their  verse  and  the  carefully 
accumulated  detail  of  their  subject-matter.  In  1922 
came  a  welcomeThange  to  a  more  personal  utterance. 
Meditation  in  Lamplight  begins  once  more  with  the 
enumerative  method,  and  then  breaks  suddenly  into 
a  dramatic  lyric  in  the  manner  of  Browning,  but  in  an 
individual  style.  Of  the  four  later  poems  chosen  for 
this  volume,  To  a  Musician  is  a  soliloquy,  perhaps  less 
dramatic  than  if  it  had  been  less  prolonged,  but  it  is  a 
vivid  sketch.  The  other  three  are  essentially  modern, 
personal,  and  satisfying. 


D.  H.  LAWRENCE  ( b .  1885) 

“  What  are  you,  oh  multiform  ?  ”  this  poet  asks  of  men, 
and  men  might  well  re-echo  the  question  to  him.  Even 
in  his  poetry  he  is  two  selves — one  an  unhappy  being, 
hag-ridden  with  strange  primeval  dreams  of  “  cruelty 
and  love  ”  ;  the  other  the  pathetic  and  imaginative 
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genius  of  the  poems  which  represent  him  here.  These 
all  come  from  the  volume  of  1913,  Love  Poems  and 
Others,  and  are  not  only  more  human  in  mood,  but  much 
more  finished  in  rhythm  than  their  savage  contemporary, 
The  Snapdragon,  in  the  Georgian  Poetry.  The  fully 
rhymed  pieces  are  in  no  way  imitative,  though  they  are 
in  the  old  fine  of  descent :  the  End  of  Another  Home- 
Holiday  is  as  perfect  a  piece  of  free  verse  as  has  yet  been 
seen  in  English — so  perfect  and  so  free  that  it  falls  at 
will  into  rhyme  and  again  into  unrhymed  cadences  :  the 
change  is  unperceived  because  of  the  complete  oneness 
of  the  sense  and  the  movement  which  conveys  it. 


EDWARD  B.  SHANKS  (b.  1892) 

It  has  occurred  to  some  critics  that  a  kind  of  class-war 
may  be  started  by  dividing  poets  into  those  who  draw 
their  deepest  experiences  from  outdoor  life  among  hills, 
animals,  and  birds,  and  those  who  search  only  among 
streets  and  houses  to  find  the  secret  of  our  destiny. 
Certainly,  if  there  is  to  be  a  “  country  party,”  Edward 
Shanks  will  be  a  member  of  it,  and  he  will  do  much 
for  his  party,  because  he  disproves  from  the  beginning 
one  of  the  principal  charges  brought  against  it  by  the 
opponents.  Ford  Madox  Hueffer,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  believes  that  country  lanes  and  the  singing  of 
birds,  like  love,  are  no  longer  the  subjects  about  which 
poetry  is  written.  In  one  sense  perhaps  they  are  not : 
no  one  now  sings  “  There  is  a  flower,  a  little  flower  ” 
descriptively  as  Montgomery  did ;  but  there  are  other 
poets  whose  vision  is  different,  though  it  still  includes 
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such  things  as  birds  and  flowers.  But  Hueffcr  no 
doubt  meant  more  than  this  :  certainly  Edwin  Muir 
does,  when  he  emphasizes  the  effect  of  the  growth  of 
great  cities  upon  literature,  and  actually  says  that  “  in 
the  main  English  poetry  has  been  a  poetry  of  the 
English  country  :  it  is  now  a  poetry  chiefly  of  the 
town.”  Surely  this  is  one  of  a  gifted  critic’s  few 
dubious  discoveries.  From  Chaucer’s  time  downwards 
poetry,  including  poetry  about  country  matters,  has 
almost  always  been  written  by  town-dwellers.  The 
Lake  school  were  considered  exceptional ;  and  even 
they  were  familiar  with  London  and  Cambridge  and 
cities  of  the  Continent.  How  many  Burnses  and  Clares 
have  we  had  to  set  on  the  other  side  ?  Edward  Shanks 
is  in  the  old  tradition  here,  and  he  justifies  it  by  the 
intense  vision  of  such  pieces  as  The  Glow-worm  and  A 
Night-Piece  :  still  more  by  such  familiar  and  yet  im¬ 
aginative  intimations  as  that  found  in  The  Glade. 


ROBERT  M.  B.  NICHOLS  [b.  1893) 

It  has  been  often  said,  and  almost  always  accepted, 
that  poetry  is  an  expression  of  emotion,  that  it  should  be 
based  upon  emotion  recollected,  and  therefore  personal, 
and  that  it  should  be  simple,  sensuous,  and  passionate. 
One  would  expect  then,  that  the  experts  would  be  more 
interested  in  poems  of  this  kind,  and  perhaps  less  inclined 
to  examine  their  technique  severely.  By  a  curious 
paradox,  the  exact  reverse  is  generally  the  case.  The 
majority  of  readers  are  quick  to  respond  to  a  genuine 
emotion  :  the  professed  critic  is  too  experienced  and  too 
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conscientious — he  cannot  run  the  risk  of  feeling  in  a 
year’s  time  that  he  allowed  the  sympathetic  passion  and 
perhaps  the  dancing  measure  of  the  lines  to  “  carry 
him  away  ” — away,  some  would  say,  and  have  said, 
from  “  pure  ”  poetry  to  the  “  merely  poetical.”  Robert 
Nichols  was  twenty-one  when  the  War  came  :  he  served 
in  it,  was  deeply  stirred  by  it,  recollected  his  emotions, 
and  made  poems  out  of  them.  Not  all  were  equally 
good  poems  ;  but  all  were  to  be  valued  as,  at  least, 
candid  records  of  experience  such  as  we  had  never  had 
before.  The  War  passed,  and  its  detail  ceased,  for  a 
time  at  any  rate,  to  be  of  interest  to  a  tired  and  harassed 
people.  But  some  of  the  soldier-poets  did  not  pass,  and 
Robert  Nichols  is  among  the  survivors  :  even  after  ten 
years  he  is  only  too  easy  to  understand,  too  difficult 
to  read  aloud,  when  he  speaks  of  what  he  has  known 
as  Fulfilment.  He  is  also  master  of  another  kind  of 
emotion  in  the  early  poem  called  The  Tower,  which,  since 
it  belongs  to  the  Christian  cycle,  may  be  also  set  aside 
as  merely  “  religious  verse.”  This  would  be  a  very 
regrettable  error :  religious  verse,  like  patriotic  verse, 
is  often  impure  as  poetry,  because  it  is  alloyed  with 
argument,  propagandist  desire,  or  secondary  self-glorifi¬ 
cation.  But  a  disinterested  and  passionate  love  of  God 
or  country  is  the  making  not  only  of  pure  poetry,  but  of 
the  purest. 


ROBERT  R.  GRAVES  ( b .  1895) 

It  is  a  doubtful  compliment  to  describe  a  poet  as  witty, 
because  wit  is  so  often  thought  to  be  exhibited  only  in 
ingenious  tricks  with  words.  Robert  Graves  does  use 
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words  ingeniously,  but  he  is  witty  in  a  much  better 
sense — he  has  a  power  of  feficitous  perception  and 
expression  of  associations  between  ideas  (as  well  as 
words)  not  usually  connected.  He  has  worked  hitherto 
on  a  somewhat  small  scale,  and  he  has  not  always  been 
successful  in  rounding  off  the  association  he  has  sug¬ 
gested.  But  he  needs  no  one  to  tell  him  that  this  power 
which  he  possesses  is  one  of  great  value  to  any  poet,  and 
quite  indispensable  to  himself.  He  has  told  us  in  his 
entertaining  book,  On  English  Poetry,  that  new  ideas 
troop  quietly  into  the  poet’s  mind  “  until  suddenly 
every  now  and  then  two  of  them  violently  quarrel  and 
drag  into  the  fight  a  group  of  other  ideas  that  have  been 
loitering  about  for  years  :  there  is  great  excitement, 
noise,  and  bloodshed,  with  finally  a  reconciliation  .  .  . 
the  poet  writes  a  tactful  police  report  on  the  affair  and 
there  is  the  poem.”  In  other  words  (of  his  own)  the 
poet  learns  to  let  the  pen  solve  the  hitherto  insoluble 
problems  which  have  been  causing  disturbance.  This  is 
not  a  correct  account  of  all  poetry,  but  it  is  of  the  writer’s 
own,  and  of  a  good  deal  of  Robert  Browning’s.  The 
advantages  are  obvious  :  no  other  method  could  give 
the  freedom  which  this  gives  :  freedom  of  subject  and 
content  first  :  then  consequential  freedom  of  mood, 
rhythm,  and  diction.  It  also  gives  a  power  of  com¬ 
munication  which  should  be  especially  valued  among 
Englishmen — the  power  of  expressing  strong  and  deep 
emotion  by  reflecting  it  at  an  angle  of  humorous 
exaggeration.  The  Legion  is,  to  all  appearance,  an  old 
and  simple  dialogue  ;  but  the  speakers  hold  behind  their 
backs,  to  stab  ns,  the  soldiers’  sorrow  and  the  soldiers’ 
triumph  that  we  had  known  and  had  forgotten. 
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W.  J.  TURNER  ( b .  1889) 

Tiie  progress  of  some  poets  is  like  that  of  the  tide  : 
there  is  an  undoubted  advance,  with  now  and  then 
marked  rushes  of  unexpected  strength  ;  but  in  between 
there  are  pauses  or  even  fallings  away,  which  might 
seem  to  belong  to  the  ebb  and  not  the  flow.  Turner  has 
again  and  again  confused  those  who  had  set  their 
expectation  upon  him  in  this  way.  We  do  not  know 
the  exact  date  of  each  of  his  poems,  but  we  do  know 
that  in  their  grouping  they  have  always  shown  a  baffling 
mixture  of  better  and  worse.  The  Georgian  volume  of 
1917  contained,  beside  The  Caves  of  Auvergne  and  the 
beautiful  frieze  called  Ecstasy,  two  much  less  fortunate 
poems,  “  I  love  a  still  Conservatory  ”  and  the  Romance 
in  which  “  Chimborazo,  Cotopaxi  Had  stolen  me  away.” 
Two  years  later.  Talking  with  Soldiers  was  the  one  really 
successful  poem  among  six  ;  and  there  have  been  other 
signs  since  then  that  the  poet  himself  does  not  realize 
when  he  is  advancing  and  when  retreating.  Neverthe¬ 
less  his  confidence  is  all  in  his  favour,  and  it  will  in  all 
probability  be  well  justified.  His  diction  will  become 
more  personal  and  more  modern  :  he  will  not  again  go 
back  to  dream-soft  moons  and  moonbeam-pale  gazelles, 
nor  tell  us  in  Victorian  tones  that  “  That  sound  rings 
down  the  years — I  hear  it  yet.”  He  was  an  imaginative 
boy  under  a  sky  at  the  antipodes  from  ours,  possessed 
by  wonder  at  the  magic  by  which  a  nightingale  wood  or 
a  raging  lion  rise  suddenly  out  of  the  printed  page  :  he 
has  music  in  him,  and  a  wide  though  seemingly  still  unco¬ 
ordinated  knowledge  of  the  modern  world.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  his  poetry  is  flowing  towards  the  tide  mark. 
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EDWARD  THOMAS  (b.  1878) 

The  unity  and  peculiar  bent  of  Edward  Thomas’s 
character  may  almost  be  inferred  from  the  titles  of  his 
books — of  prose  or  verse  :  Horce  Solitaries,  The  Heart  of 
England,  The  South  Country,  The  Life  of  Richard  Jefferies, 
George  Borrow,  The  Icknield  Way,  The  Pursuit  of  Spring. 
He  was  the  scholar  gipsy  of  his  time.  He  loved  his 
country — he  did  not  so  much  inhabit  England  as  haunt 
it.  His  poems  are  haunting  too  :  if  an  Englishman 
must  go  into  exile  he  should  not  take  them  with  him, 
or  he  will  never  have  a  quiet  heart.  They  have  the 
peculiarly  pungent  scent  of  some  old-fashioned  flowers 
and  herbs  ;  they  prick  memory  like  a  thorn  touched 
unawares.  Most  of  us  have  from  time  to  time  verified 
with  delight  the  impressions  which  Thomson,  Crabbe, 
Clare,  and  Barnes  have  left  us  of  the  life  and  landscape 
of  their  country,  but  even  the  best  of  their  work  is 
seldom  more  than  something  given  from  outside  :  the 
life  and  landscape  of  Edward  Thomas’s  England  is,  as  it 
were,  awaked  out  of  our  blood  where  it  has  been  sleeping 
for  centuries.  Our  scientific  knowledge  is  not  yet  suf¬ 
ficient  to  enable  us  to  analyse  the  method  by  which 
this  is  done.  It  is  certain  that  here,  as  always,  a 
transformation  has  taken  place,  material  has  been  taken 
up  and  endowed  with  the  power  of  communicating  life  : 
but  these  poems  are  as  strong  evidence  as  any  that  the 
process  is  one  dependent  on  personality  and  not  on  any¬ 
thing  of  the  nature  of  chemistry  or  cunning.  Why 
Edward  Thomas  should  have  had  so  much  of  this 
personal  power  is  another  interesting  question  which 
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cannot  be  answered.  It  may  be  that  it  came  from 
a  development  of  an  unusual  land.  Most  poets  write 
verse  before  they  have  either  experience  or  ideas  :  they 
go  some  way  towards  forming  a  style  which  is  in  the 
air— unrelated  to  any  need  for  expression.  Thomas,  on 
the  contrary,  seems  to  have  used  prose  as  long  as  he 
found  it  sufficient,  and  at  last,  when  the  necessity  arose, 
he  passed  almost  unconsciously,  and  without  effort,  to 
forms  of  verse  which  he  made  under  the  compulsion 
of  his  subjects.  Of  reminiscences,  tricks  of  the  trade, 
even  of  conscious  technical  skill,  he  seems  to  have  had 
almost  nothing. 


CHARLOTTE  MEW 

Only  necessity  could  suggest  the  printing  of  a  part  of 
such  a  poem  as  Madeleine  in  Church  instead  of  the  whole  : 
but  it  happens  with  this  poem,  as  with  few  others,  that  a 
part  of  it  is  a  whole  in  itself — it  contains  the  very  point 
and  doctrine  of  the  poem,  and  the  lines  which  glow  most 
warmly  from  the  heart. 

“  It  is  the  only  truth  :  it  is  the  dream  in  us  that  neither  life 
nor  death  nor  any  other  thing  can  take  away  : 

But  if  she  had  not  touched  Him  in  the  doorway  of  the 
dream  could  she  have  cared  so  much  ?  ” 

It  is  the  glow  which  peculiarly  characterizes  this  poet — 
the  glow  of  sentiment  which  is  felt  in  all  her  work.  It 
is  a  true  sentiment — that  is  to  say,  it  is  no  luxury  or  self- 
indulgence,  but  a  natural  tenderness  which  permeates 
not  only  her  emotions  but  her  judgments  and  mental 
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attitudes.  Grief  under  the  sole  guidance  either  of  belief 
or  of  science  could  never  have  found  expression  as  in 
Beside  the  Bed  or  Exspecto  Resurrectionem :  in  the  first 
of  these  fancy  has  leave  from  tenderness  to  speak  of 
sleep,  though  “  not  one  of  us  believes  that  this  is  rest  ” 
— she  uses  the  word  because  it  keeps  a  place  for  memory 
— “  your  dreams  were  never  very  deep.”  In  the  second, 
the  question— which  is  the  poem— is  asked  for  the 
comfort  of  asking  it,  and  is  its  own  answer.  So,  too,  in 
The  Changeling  the  fantastic  little  story  is  imagined 
partly  to  express  certain  intuitions  of  child  nature,  but 
still  more  to  show  a  tender  pity  on  all  outcast  children. 

I  have  been  through  the  Gates  is  perhaps  the  most 
original  of  all,  and  the  most  moving.  The  unforgettable, 
unappeasable  sorrow  of  seeing  ruin  come  upon  a  noble 
mind  could  not  be  communicated  directly  :  nor  in¬ 
directly,  if  the  image  chosen  were  allowed  to  draw  the 
mind  too  far  away  from  the  reality.  But  the  con¬ 
cluding  lines  lead  back,  with  a  tenderness  which  is  no 
longer  only  human  :  it  is  a  memory  of  the  infinite. 


SIEGFRIED  SASSOON  (6.  1886) 

The  poems  written  during  the  War  by  those  engaged  in 
it  were  naturally  sincere  :  none  were  more  sincere  than 
Siegfried  Sassoon’s,  for  they  marked  with  perfect  candour 
more  than  one  change  in  his  own  feeling  about  war. 
These  poems  of  impulse  form  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  records  of  our  time.  Happily  that  time  is 
past,  and  the  poet’s  mind  is  free  for  another  kind  of 
service.  His  newer  method  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it 
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is  generally  soliloquy  or  something  like  soliloquy  :  a 
dialogue  with  a  dead  friend,  or  a  long  dead  author,  or  a 
profession  of  faith  made  in  solitude.  All  his  poems  are 
short,  some  very  short ;  but  they  seem  to  be  fore¬ 
runners,  the  latest  of  them  announce  a  real  development. 
To  one  who  was  always  searching  for  reality,  the  colossal 
futility  of  modern  war,  and  the  social  and  moral  dis¬ 
turbance  which  followed,  could  not  but  induce  a  kind  of 
spirituaL  chaos.  in  which  human  life  had  no  appearance 
of  belonging  to  an  ordered  world.  The  refuge  of  indig¬ 
nation,  of  satire,  of  fierce  contempt,  was  not  long  tenable  : 
one  man  cannot  with  these  bar  out  the  world.  Neither 
can  a  scientific  or  an  aesthetic  vision  of  the  universe 
co-exist  with  a  belief  in  chance  or  chaos.  An  Order  of 
Nature  there  must  be,  and  a  Moral  Order.  This  at  any 
rate  is  the  faith  which  in  All- Souls.  Day  absolves  the 
poet  from  fear  for  himself  and  the  rest  of  his  “  doomed 
companions  ”  of  humanity,  and  which  in  The  Power  and 
the  Glory  fills  even  his  dark  with  fire.  Not  even  in  age 
or  change,  or  that  loneliness  which  is  so  strange  and 
terrible  to  him,  can  this  inmost  faith  be  overthrown. 


EDITH  SITWELL  ( b .  1887) 

When  Polonius  was  invited  by  Hamlet  to  see  a  cloud  in 
a  way  not  natural  to  him,  he  kept  assenting  in  words, 
but  in  his  mind  we  may  be  sure  he  was  impatiently 
denouncing  the  Prince  as  mad.  Poets  must  always  seem 
a  little  mad  to  the  prosaic  :  their  vision  must  seem 
distorted  and  their  emotion  exaggerated.  The  prosaic 
may  perhaps  be  disregarded  ;  but  even  to  a  sympathetic 
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audience  a  poet  cannot  always  be  sure  of  delivering 
himself  as  effectively  as  he  would  wish.  Words  are  his 
only  medium,  and  though  to  one — or  indeed  to  all  but  a 
few — the  available  combinations  and  permutations  may 
seem  enough  to  last  out  time,  there  will  be  others  who 
feel  an  irresistible  need  for  new  resources.  Edith  Sit¬ 
well,  a  poet  with  strongly  personal  vision,  following  up 
a  hint  of  Blake’s,  resolved  to  make  the  words  hitherto 
appropriated  to  any  one  of  the  senses  equally  applicable 
to  any  other.  “  The  modernist  poet’s  brain  is  becoming 
a  central  sense,  interpreting  and  controlling  the  other 
five.  .  .  .  When  the  speech  of  one  sense  is  insufficient 
to  convey  his  entire  meaning,  he  uses  the  language  of 
another.”  The  plan,  like  other  plans,  is  good  when  used 
with  an  instinctive  touch,  bad  when  used  wilfully  and 
with  only  a  logical  justification.  “  The  morning  light 
creaks  down  again  ”  was  an  unfortunate  line  to  join 
battle  on,  because  “  creaks  ”  was  a  word  which  would 
not  bear  transference.  It  would  naturally  suggest,  in 
this  poem  which  is  called  “  Aubade,”  that  the  morning 
light  was  being  compared  to  some  one  coming  down 
creaking  stairs  to  wake  the  sleeper.  This  would  have 
been  a  good  use,  intelligible  at  once  ;  but  by  its  very 
appropriateness  it  ousts  the  vision  intended  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  poet — “  The  author  said  *  creaks  ’  be¬ 
cause  in  a  very  early  dawn,  after  rain,  the  light  has 
a  curious  uncertain  quality,  as  though  it  did  not 
run  quite  smoothly.  Also,  it  falls  in  hard  cubes, 
squares,  and  triangles,  which,  again,  give  one  the  im¬ 
pression  of  a  creaking  sound,  because  of  the  association 
with  wood.” 

Here  then  the  poet  is  theorizing,  and  fails,  as  most 
will  think,  to  make  communication;  but  her  work  is 
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full  of  such  experiments,  and  the  more  she  is  read  the 
more  often  'will  successful  ones  be  discovered. 

Nothing  but  this  verbal  ambiguity,  which  was  ac¬ 
counted  perversity,  could  have  long  obscured  the  real 
beauty  of  her  vision  of  the  world.  At  first  it  was 
almost  entirely  a  fairyland,  created  for  the  old  children 
of  our  race  by  a  fay  who  had  once  been  a  human  child. 
To  some  it  was  a  tangle  of  strange  sounds  and  bright 
colours,  accepted  as  without  meaning ;  to  others  a 
picture  not  only  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  calling  to 
unknown  or  long-buried  senses.  Then  came  a  moment 
when  the  creator  of  this  arbitrary  separate  unrelated 
world  suddenly  humanized  it  by  appearing  in  it  herself, 
as  if,  like  the  painter  in  the  Chinese  story,  she  had  passed 
into  her  own  landscape  and  made  out  of  the  painted 
canvas  a  living  scene  of  human  proportion  and  human 
depth.  Outside  this  scene  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty’s 
palace  or  of  Troy  Park  in  Victorian  England  she  is  still 
standing  with  us,  looking  on  with  us  at  her  own  child¬ 
hood.  We  see  it  now  with  the  t\vo_realities  of  the  near 
and  the  far  off :  the  groups  and  figures  have  not  only  the 
picturesque  but  rigid  Chinoiserie  of  the  child’s  close  and 
sometimes  terrible  fairyland,  but  a  pathetic  significance 
only  visible  by  the  grace  of  an  unchildlike  compassion. 


T.  S.  ELIOT  ( b .  1888) 

This  poet  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  richly  enough 
endowed  for  any  degree  of  success  to  be  within  his 
grasp.  He  is  learned  in  poetry  of  all  ages,  and  his 
diction  is  so  sensitively  perfected  that  the  classical  and 
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the  vernacular  are  but  two  tones  in  the  same  character¬ 
istic  voice.  His  rhythm  and  his  method  of  presentment 
arise  naturally  and  without  apparent  effort  out  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  mind  :  his  images  are  often  striking,  and 
his  phrases  almost  always  so.  Why,  then,  is  the  effect  of 
the  whole  collected  work  so  small,  so  inadequate  to  the 
gifts  employed  upon  it,  so  impotent  to  work  that  change 
which  we  experience  at  the  hands  of  a  great  poet  ? 
The  question  may  perhaps  be  answered  in  this  way. 
The  content  of  a  man’s  artistic  work,  though  entirely 
his  own,  may  demand  more  than  he  can  give  to  it.  If 
such  keen  observation  of  mind  and  matter,  so  strong  a 
sense  of  the  worthlessness  of  human  life,  so  bitter  a 
complaint  of  the  contrast  between  the  actual  and  the 
ideal,  so  abject  a  poverty  of  hope  either  in  time  or 
eternity — if  all  this  could  be  expressed  as  Dante  might 
have  expressed  it  in  verse  or  Swift  in  prose,  then  the 
world’s  heart  would  be  shaken  indeed.  As  it  is,  Eliot’s 
poetry  moves  men  each  in  their  own  degree.  Those 
who  either  from  religion  or  from  some  other  philosophy 
have  gained  a  view  of  the  relation  between  themselves 
and  the  universal  life,  those  who  have  “  a  philosophical 
conception  of  the  universe  and  the  role  assigned  to  the 
human  spirit  in  the  great  drama  of  existence,”  will 
hardly  be  moved  by  the  restatement  in  careful  ironies  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  they  began  their  thinking  life. 
Those  who  have  taken  Science  for  their  guide  and  not 
followed  to  the  end,  will  welcome  what  must  seem  to 
them  a  versified  contribution  to  the  gospel  of  Nihilism. 
To  the  conventional  it  will  be  blasphemy  :  to  the  vulgar, 
half  of  it  will  be  unintelligibly  intellectual,  and  the  other 
half  intelligible  enough  for  a  chuckle  of  approval.  But 
there  will  remain  a  company  less  assured  and  more 
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sympathetic  than  any  of  these :  hearers  who  would 
willingly  go  some  way  with  so  gifted  a  speaker.  They 
will  listen — but  with  feelings  unusually  mingled  :  with 
some  fellow  feeling  and  some  disagreement,  with  much 
admiration  and  much  painful  regret.  Admiration — for 
the  fineness  of  the  verse  :  to  read  The  Love-song  oj 
Alfred _JL_ Prnfrock  or  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  is  pure 
delight  surpassing  the  combined  pleasures — if  they  could 
be  combined — of  Henry  James’s  subtle  analysis  and 
George  Meredith’s  ironical  humour.  Sympathy — for  one 
who  has  felt  and  expressed  so  piercingly  that  criticism 
which  the  better  nature  of  mankind  has  in  the  last  twelve 
years  been  passing  on  the  civilization  of  the  modem 
world.  The  disagreement  comes  when  we  think  again, 
when  we  remember  that  wickedness  and  misery  are  not 
cumulative  but  individual,  that  far  worse  worlds  than 
ours  have  been  lived  through  and  lived  down  by  the 
courageous,  and  that  even  “  hollow  men  ”  have  the 
power  of  transmitting  life,  to  which  all  things  are 
possible.  As  for  the  regret,  it  touches  us  with  a  double 
pain  :  first  because  it  is  a  lamentable  thing  to  hear  so 
despairing  a  voice  in  the  hour  of  our  anxiety — to  be  told 
that  humanity  is  so  feeble  as  to  be  no  longer  capable  of 
standing  up  to  fate,  or  indeed  of  any  other  attitude. 
But  it  is  more  lamentable  still  that  the  assurance  of  our 
hopelessness  should  be  conveyed  to  us  in  so  trivial  a 
manner.  These  contrasts  should  be  crushing,  but  they 
are  too  clever  for  that  :  these  ironies  should  be  tragic, 
but  they  are  hardly  more  than  jeers,  very  neatly 
delivered.  The  funeral  march  of  a  planet  should  have 
been  played,  we  feel,  by  a  stronger  hand  than  this,  and 
upon  an  instalment  of  far  greater  range  and  depth  of 
tone. 
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EDMUND  BLUNDEN  ( b .  1896) 

Here  is  another  member  of  the  “  country  party,”  and 
he  does  it  service  not  less  indispensable  than  that  done 
by  Edward  Shanks — he  authenticates  it.  From  ApriL 
Byeway  and  from  Forefathers  it  is  clear  that  not  only  does 
Blunden’s  poetry  spring  from  the  love  of  the  country¬ 
side,  but  that  the  love  is  inborn  and  inbred,  not  acquired 
as  the  taste  or  the  recreation  of  a  townsman.  He 
becomes  therefore  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  the 
purity  or  the  dilution  of  the  true  country  feeling.  It 
matters  not  in  the  least  that  he  has  moments  when 
he  lightly  touches  sleeves  with  Crabbe.  with  Edward 
Thomas,  with  the  Scholar  Gipsy,  with  Rupert  Brooke 
watching  the  Fish  ;  these  are  men  of  the  same  mood, 
and  even  a  solitary  must  meet  them  now  and  then,  since 
they  haunt  the  same  solitude.  No  one  who  can  read 
and  enjoy  country  poetry  will  ever  question  the  origin¬ 
ality  of  these  poems  :  it  is  made  evident — if  any  one 
should  stop  to  think  of  it — by  the  quiet  ease  of  the 
diction  and  the  infallible  choice  of  the  poetical  form. 
Since  Crabbe  has  been  mentioned  it  is  as  well  to  say  that 
there  is  no  more  than  a  “  necessary  coincidence  ”  in 
Blunden’s  use  of  the  rhyming  couplet  in  Almswomen  and 
The  Shepherd.  He  adopts  it  not  to  imitate  Crabbc’s 
voice  or  manner,  but  merely  to  keep  the  old  English 
country  pace,  which  Crabbe  kept  too  in  his  time.  And 
though  the  occupants  of  touring  cars  and  charabancs 
have  not  yet  found  out  the  fact,  yet  it  is  true  that  the 
old  English  pedestrian  pace  is  the  only  pace  which  will 
ever  bring  any  one  to  the  country  of  poetry  :  the  rest  is 
all  a  suburb  of  the  City  of  Sensation. 
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HERBERT  READ 

The  record  of  this  poet’s  development  is  contained  in 
less  than  a  hundred  pages  of  print  ( Collected  Poems, 
1913-1925).  Before  1913,  it  appears,  he  was  writing 
Songs  of  Innocence  in  ordinary  rhyme  and  rhythm.  In 
his  volume  of  Eclogues  (1914-18)  he  is  experimenting: 
Childhood  is  written  (not  very  successfully)  half  in  free 
verse,  half  in  paragraphs  of  prose,  and  in  a  set  of  tiny 
eclogues  a  kind  of  free  verse  epigram  is  achieved  ;  they 
read  almost  like  translations  from  the  Japanese.  In 
Naked  Warriors  (1916-18)  there  is  a  decisive  advance  : 
rhyme  is  only  once  used,  and  the  rhythm  has  been 
elaborated  to  serve  the  needs  of  a  strongly  personal 
narrative.  The  success  is  as  complete  as  it  could  be  : 
free  verse  has  to  be  taken,  here  as  elsewhere,  with  all  its 
Taults— -its  phrases,  lines,  or  passages  can  seldom  be 
memorable — but  the  communication  is  perfectly  made, 
and  it  will  not  occur  to  any  reader  of  these  war  scenes 
that  the  stories  could  have  been  better  written  in 
another  medium.  Nor  could  any  one  wish,  now  that 
we  have  known  the  extreme  torture  and  ruin  of  war,  and 
can  never  again  live  free  from  the  memory  of  it,  that  our 
thought  should  be  instructed  and  our  feeling  moved  by 
a  more  humane  hand.  There  are  deeper  cuts  in  this 
book  than  The  Refugees  and  My  Company  :  surgery 
hardly  to  be  endured,  as  in  The  Happy  Warrior,  which  in 
twelve  lines  of  unerring  skill  cuts  away  from  fighting  all 
the  virtues  by  which  sane  and  honourable,  war  survived 
so  long.  “"Here  we  have,  as  sole  comment  on  a  picture  of 
brutal  misery  and  madness  in  the  trenches,  eight  words 
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of  even  more  terrible  irony — ‘  ‘  This  is  the  happy  warrior, 
this  is  he  .  .  .”  The  method  is  the  same  as  that  in 
Eliot’s  poem,  The  Hollow  Men,  where  the  phrase  “  For 
thine  is  the  kingdom  ”  is  used  in  a  similar  way  and  for 
the  same  purpose  of  supreme  irony.  In  one  of  the  New 
Poems  (1923-25)  Read  has  in  turn  borrowed  from  Eliot 
the  practice  of  incorporating  in  a  poem  of  some  length  a 
line  or  phrase  taken  from  another  writer,  and  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  loan,  or  importation  and  re-export,  in  a 
note.  ^ 

The  connection  between  these  two  poets  appears  more 
clearly  still  when  we  come  to  the  Mutations  of  the 
Phoenix,  in  which  Herbert  Read  has  adumbrated  his  own 
philosophy.  The  modem  world’s  life  troubles  him  as 
much  as  it  troubles  Eliot,  but  to  a  different  issue.  The 
three  stanzas  quoted  on  pages  261-2  are  the  last  of 
a  remarkable  poem,  The  Analysis  of  Love^ and  they 
express  a  grief  which  weighs  upon  mankind  to-day,  as  it 
has  probably  never  weighed  upon  any  previous  genera¬ 
tion.  But  “  This  mental  ecstasy  all  spent  In  disuniting 
death  ”  is  the  lament  of  a  philosopher,  not  of  a  hater  of 
the  world.  It  is  true  that  this  poet  has  his  more  cynical 
or  rebellious  moments,  when  “  men  are  ghoulish  stumps 
and  the  air  a  river  of  opaque  filth  ” — when  life  is  “  a 
blind  man’s  buff  and  no  distilling  of  song  for  the  woeful 
scenes  of  agony.”  But  these  do  not  represent  him,  as 
The  Hollow  Mew  represents  Eliot’s  vision _of  this  transi¬ 
tory  life  and  its  desired  annihilation.  Herbert  Read’s 
moods  are  not  always  uttered  with  perfect  clearness 
(and  this  he  explains  in  a  very  fine  quotation  from 
Chapman),  but  he  does  here  and  there  show  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  blue  beyond  the  cloud  :  as  in  the  Phoenix : 
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"  The  cap  is  here 
in  conscience  humanly  unique  ; 
and  conscience  is  control,  ordaining  the  strain 
to  some  perfection 


not  briefly  known.” 


and  again  in  The  Retreat : 


I 


Exists  beyond  the  range 
Of  febrile  senses.” 


“  Some  state  of  high  serenity 


It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  poet  will  enlarge  this 
profession  of  faith  :  for  he  has  not  only  a  very  unusual 
mastery  of  the  modern  form  of  verse,  but  a  still  more 
uncommon  power  of  raising  and  sustaining  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  the  reader ;  and  these  are  both  invaluable 
qualifications  for  a  leader  in  the  world  of  thought. 


HUMBERT  WOLFE 


The  remarkable  welcome  given  to  News  of  the  Devil 
(1926)  and  Requiem  (1927)  is  probably  due  to  a  number 
of  causes  ;  but  there  are  two  which  would  by  themselves 
be  a  sufficient  explanation.  The  depression  and  dis¬ 
traction  of  our  time  are  such  as  to  dispose  us  to  listen  to 
any  poet  who  will  speak  as  one  having  authority,  or  at 
least  that  clear  and  vigorous  conviction  which  the  crowd 
seem  to  lack  so  completely.  The  synthesis  put  forward 
in  the  story  of  Paul  Arthur  was  not  always  perfectly 
clear,  but  it  was  given  with  such  an  ardour  of  sincerity 
that  understanding  seemed  certain  to  follow  on  a  second 
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reading.  This  success  also  roused  a  keen  curiosity  as  to 
the  poet’s  next  revelation  of  a  talent  which  was  clearly  a 
living  force.  His  Requiem  was  more  than  a  fulfilment — 
it  took  expectation  by  surprise.  In  it  he  neither  states 
nor  argues  nor  preaches  :  he  imposes  a  conviction  by  an 
imaginative  presentment  of  human  life  as  dominated, 
sustained,  explained,  and  compensated  by  superhuman 
Powers.  He  sees  life  as  the  astronomers  of  the  ancient 
world  saw  the  sky — they  saw  the  stars  in  their  material 
reality,  as  we  see  them,  but  “  behind  every  constellation 
was  an  image,  like  a  great  shadow  decked  with  stars,  and 
the  shadows  went  about  the  high  dome  like  servants 
of  the  gods,  going  silently  in  their  appointed  order.” 
Lucifer,  Azrael,  Mary,  Ashtaroth,  these  are  the  gigantic 
shapes  which  give  power  and  intensity  to  the  poet’s  vision 
of  men  and  women,  viewed  in  sixteen  categories — the 
Losers  and  the  Winners,  as  they  are  seen  in  their  manifest 
life,  but  all  are  finally  resolved  into  the  one  Reality. 

A  poem  of  so  many  parts  and  such  deeply  interfused 
significance  cannot  be  described  or  criticized  here  in 
detail.  But  it  may  be  noted  that  Humbert  Wolfe  has 
been  well  aware  of  the  necessity  for  a  certain  strangeness 
of  form  and  rhythm  in  communicating  so  strange  a 
vision  of  human  life.  The  method  of  setting  each  of  the 
characters  forth  in  double  or  treble  flashes  of  intuition,, 
the  novelty  of  the  stanzas,  the  artful  irregularity  of  the 
metres,  and  the  intentional  imperfection  of  the  rhyming 
— all  these  variations  are  justified  by  their  effect.  But 
this  poet  does  not  claim  to  be  an  innovator,  or- even  to  be 
the  author  of  his  own  poem,  for  he  holds  that  view  of 
inspiration  which  has  gained  ground  among  some  not 
unscientific  minds  of  this  century.  He  says  in  the 
dedication  to  Requiem : 
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“It  was  not  mine  to  make,  but  as  the  pool 

they  called  Bethesda,  when  the  angel  stirred  it, 
was  with  some  alien  virtue  wonderful, 

so  this  was  written,  as  though  I  overheard  it.” 

This  is  a  modest  way  of  putting  a  very  high  claim  : 
happily  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  which  refutes  it. 


PETER  OUENNELL 

It  has  been  true  in  the  past  that  most  writers  of  free 
verse,  like  most  writers  in  metre,  have  been  so  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  pleasure  of  writing  in  itself,  that  they 
have  failed  to  note  that  they  had  nothing  to  say  worth 
writing.  And  while  the  use  of  a  good  metre  or  the 
cadence  of  a  good  stanza  may  do  something  to  help  an 
immature  poet,  he  will  get  from  a  less  rigid  form  no 
support  but  rather  an  exposure  of  his  own  weakness. 
But  free  verse  in  strong  hands  is  a  very  different  thing. 
It  is  not  merely  one  of  two  possible  choices,  two  possible 
expressions  :  it  is  an  answer  to  the  fundamental  question 
of  method — given  a  certain  vision,  a  certain  train  of 
emotions,  reflections,  and  implications,  can  this  by  any 
form  of  speech  be  communicated  to  another  human 
being  ?  Great  things  have  been  done  in  metre,  and 
many  more  will  be  done  yet ;  but  every  poet  knows  that, 
though  he  has  often  by  a  gift  or  bonus  from  some  power 
not  his  own  done  that  which  he  had  not  planned  to  do, 
yet  it  has  more  often  happened  to  him  to  see  that  a 
shadow  has  fallen  between  the  conception  and  the 
creation  of  his  poem  ;  and  this  will  be  when  he  has  been 
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for  a  moment  at  his  subtlest  or  his  finest,  and  has  failed 
after  all  to  make  communication. 

Peter  Quennell  has  an  uncommon  temperament :  his 
mind  is  like  a  pool  with  none  but  placid  reflections. 
Even  if  he  reflects  persons  or  actions  they  are  not 
figures  of  the  living,  they  are  not  even  statuary,  they  are 
bas-reliefs.  Their  action  is  not  an  image  of  the  material, 
but  of  the  psychical,  or  sometimes  of  the  symbolic. 
They  are  therefore  fit  to  be  seen  tranquilly — they  have 
no  more  drama  in  them  thanThe  figures  on  the  Grecian 
Urn.  Not  only  The  Divers  but  their  last  agonies  are 
seen  under  clear  but  very  deep  water,  too  far  down  for 
terror  or  pity  to  call  or  answer.  The  Atlantis  of 
Leviathan  and  its  inhabitants  are  not  only  not  persons 
and  a  place  in  the  real  world,  they  are  as  shadowy  as 
places  and  people  are  in  dreams,  and  rouse- only  that 
sense  of  a  strange  familiarity  and  that  faint  echo  of 
emotion  which  give  us  in  dreams  an  intimation  of  things 
lying  underneath  our  daily  life.  The  verse  in  which 
these  visions  are  communicated  to  us  is  hardly  thought 
of  at  all  as  verse,  still  less  as  free  :  it  is  the  serene  sunless 
daylight  in  which  this  poet’s  mind  reflects. 


ROY  CAMPBELL 

This  poet  has  been  impelled  by  a  virile  disgust  at  the 
weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret  of  this  old  world,  to 
utter  his  own  sense  of  the  unimpaired  vitality  of  man 
and  to  prophesy  his  future.  This  he  does  by  an  allegory 
on  a  suitably  vast  scale  :  Humanity  is  symbolized  by 
Noah  in  his  Ark,  which  carries  the  whole  race  on  its 
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perilous  voyage.  This  Ark  does  not  drift  :  it  is  drawn 
by  a  monster  of  the  deep,  the  Flaming  Terrapin  who 
represents  Life,  the  primeval  force  which  created  and 
still  animates  the  world  of  organic  Nature.  The  course 
of  the  voyage  leads  away  from  the  old  order,  with  its 
weaknesses,  miseries,  and  divisions,  to  a  new  world  on 
whose  shore  the  Ark  is  finally  beached.  The  Flaming 
Terrapin  hurls  the  Old  Serpent  down  the  abyss,  while 
the  torrent  of  splendid  life  pours  out  of  the  Ark's  hold 
into  a  wide  African  landscape,  and  Old  Noah  from  the 
top  of  Ararat,  foreseeing  the  future,  “  Smiles  on  the  proud 
irreverence  of  man  "—man  the  mortal,  whose  end  is  his 
end,  but  whose  race  is  still  to  be  “  the  ancient  hunter 
.  .  .  the  dreamer  that  remains." 

The  faults  of  this  poem  are  obvious  at  first  sight — it  is 
energetic  but  its  energy  is  too  largely  a  matter  of  violent 
images  and  violent  words  ;  its  versification  is  on  the 
most  familiar  pattern  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  at 
times  reminds  us  of  its  origin  very  inappropriately  ;  the 
general  doctrine  of  brute  vigour  is  not  quite  consistent 
with  the  denunciation  of  war  and  nationalism  ;  and  the 
effect  of  the  whole  is  to  bring  the  reader  from  excited 
surprise  to  a  less  alert  feeling.  But  the  answer  to  all 
this  is  also  obvious  :  the  faults  of  this  poem  are  its 
essential  qualities,  they  make  it  what  it  is,  a  breathless 
battering  transit  across  a  vast  sea  in  a  gale  so  high  that 
one  cannot  live  in  ordered  thought  but  only  in  gusts  of 
sensation  with  sudden  lulls  and  glimpses  between.  It 
brings  the  traveller  to  a  land  as  illusive  as  most  visionary 
paradises  ;  but  he  will  be  very  willing  to  taste  again  the 
same  exhilaration  with  the  same  pilot,  in  hope  of  finding 
a  new  world  where  life  will  not  be  limited  to  a  brief 
hunting  and  a  dream  that  ends  without  a  waking. 
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VICTORIA  SACKVILLE-WEST 

The  Land  was  perhaps  the  most  unexpected  poem  ever 
printed  in  this  country.  We  have  had  many  Eclogues, 
but  very  few  Georgies — -none  by  poets  of  repute.  The 
authorship  too  was  a  surprise  :  some  Englishwomen  are 
familiar  with  Virgil  and  even  more  perhaps  with  farm¬ 
ing  ;  none,  hitherto,  with  both.  The  enterprise  was,  too, 
a  proof  of  originality  and  daring — even  Virgil  himself 
appears  to  have  felt  doubtful  of  getting  through  the 
farmer’s  year  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  attention 
of  his  audience.  He  threw  in  the  whole  story  of  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice  to  save  his  poem  from  sinking  before  the 
end.  Victoria  Sackville-West,  though  she  has  borrowed 
neither  matter  nor  phrases  nor  words  from  Virgil,  has 
taken  from  him  several  hints  on  method.  She  keeps  a 
stately  pace,  she  varies  her  blank  verse  with  single  short 
lines  here  and  there,  and  she  intersperses  among  the 
plain  husbandry  and  the  exact  observation  of  animals  a 
number  of  passages  beautiful  enough  to  make  an  almanac 
into  pure  literature.  Landscapes  are  naturally  the  most 
numerous — the  coming  of  snow  and  the  vivid  scene  of 
the  old  tramp’s  death  :  the  Eastern  picture  beginning 
with  romantic  suddenness  “  I  have  known  bees  within 
the  ruined  arch  of  Akbar’s  crimson  city  hang  their 
comb  ”  :  the  ploughing  scene  :  the  autumnal  scene  :  the 
memory  of  the  Italian  vintage  which  ends  the  book  and 
leads  to  the  invocation  of  Virgil  and  a  cry  for  home. 
The  poem  is  a  sonata  on  the  theme  of  patriotism. 

The  poet  is  too  generous  not  to  be  conscious  that  here, 
too,  there  is  a  difficulty.  “  Poets  scorn  The  boundaried 
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love  of  country,  being  free  Of  winds,  and  alien  lands,  and 
distances.  .  .  .  Why  then  in  little  meadows  hedge  about 
A  poet’s  pasture  .  .  .  thus  to  map  So  small  a  corner  of 
so  great  a  world  ?  ”  The  answer  is  a  short  and  pregnant 
one :  “  The  country  habit  has  me  by  the  heart :  ”  a 
poet’s  reply  to  a  prosaic  argument,  for  poetry  is  taken 
not  from  the  boundless  and  the  abstract  but  from  the 
concrete  and  familiar.  As  they  say  in  the  country, 
“  Nearest  will  be  dearest,  and  no  blame.”  And  the 
answer  is  repeated  at  intervals  all  through  the  book 
in  such  lines  as  these:  “An  English  cornfield  in  full 
harvesting  Is  English  as  the  Bible,”  and  “  This  know, 
and  know  then  how  the  heart  can  ache  With  pining  for 
the  woods  and  clouds  of  home  ”  :  and  finally  this  in  the 
Italian  scene  :  “  That  moon,  that  star,  above  my  English 
weald,  Hung  at  that  hour,  and  I  not  there  to  see.” 
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On  a  hillside  crossroads  are  not  often  seen  :  in  literature 
we  can  seldom  find  the  exact  spot  at  which  a  new 
direction  was  taken.  In  a  certain  period  a  number  of 
poets  may  be  turning  out  of  the  old  line,  but  some  will 
diverge  by  following  an  early  predecessor,  some  by 
following  a  later  one.  My  own  recollection  of  1902  is 
that  every  one  was  feeling  a  stir  of  life,  but  that  if  there 
was  any  tendency  towards  change,  it  took  the  line 
of  a  desire  for  greater  freedom  in  subject,  rather  than 
for  any  kind  of  technical  development.  Even  Arthur 
Symons,  a  subtle  experimenter  in  rhythm,  proclaimed 
that  in  all  great  poetry  the  matter  is  of  far  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  the  manner.  It  is  clear  enough  now,  on 
looking  back,  that  a  movement  was  actually  then  on 
foot,  but  it  was  almost  unperceived,  and  was  certainly 
not  yet  of  interest  to  many.  The  position  was  one  of 
quiet  chaos.  The  long  controversy  over  the  relative 
merits  of  Tennyson  and  Browning  no  longer  seemed  of 
importance.  Tennyson’s  followers  were  extinct,  and 
Browning’s  doctrine  was  beginning  to  be  superseded  by 
Meredith’s  Reading  of  Earth.  Browning’s  technique  was 
certainly  important  because  he  had  forced  a  new  diction 
into  the  old  metres,  and  thereby  brought  the  everyday 
moods  within  the  scope  of  poetry  ;  but  this  violence  had 
produced  a  highly  characteristic  grotesque  or  Browning- 
esque  effect,  which  could  not  tempt  imitators  or  afford  a 
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new  medium  to  disciples.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
may  be  said  of  the  other  chief  poets  of  the  time.  Thomas 
Hardy,  W.  B.  Yeats,  Alice  Meynell,  Francis  Thompson, 
and  Charles  Doughty  were  each  in  their  own  way  too 
individual  to  be  followed  with  a  chance  of  success — 
they  had  apparently  not  been  conscious  of  the  general 
problem.  At  this  time,  too,  three  of  the  younger  poets 
of  the  day  had  just  obscured  the  issue  by  recalling 
an  older  mood  and  manner.  Between  1895  and  1900 
Rudyard  Kipling,  Alfred  Housman,  and  Henry  Newbolt 
had  secured  an  abundant  harvest  of  popularity  by 
sowing  their  wild  oats — poems  of  vivid  sentiment  in 
vivid  metre,  by  which  each  in  his  own  way  expressed  the 
simplicity  and  spirit  of  his  themes.  This  kind  of  poetry 
does  not  ordinarily  work  any  change  in  the  theory  or 
practice  of  contemporary  poets  ;  being  by  its  origin 
sincere  it  cannot  be  successfully  imitated  or  followed  in 
any  way.  Its  only  interest  from  a  technical  point  of 
view  is  that  it  is  a  set-off  to  much  theorizing  on  the 
principles  of  literature :  the  success  of  Alfred  Hous¬ 
man,  for  example,  redoubled  after  an  interval  of  thirty 
years,  is  evidence  that,  so  far  as  the  audience  is  con¬ 
cerned,  a  more  instant  and  more  powerful  result  will  be 
attained  at  any  moment  by  strong  metre  with  a  sufficient 
backing  of  strong  feeling,  than  by  the  most  careful  and 
intelligent  mosaic  of  literary  moods.  A  theorist  on 
poetry  who  ignores  this  fact  will  in  the  end  be  driven  to 
maintain  that  poetry  need  have  no  spontaneous  origin, 
and  that  its  real  appeal  is  to  no  judgment  but  that  of 
expert  fellow  practitioners  or  professional  critics.  But 
dancing  is  a  spontaneous  activity,  natural  to  man  :  a 
dance-measure  is  not  in  itself  enough  to  make  verse  into 
poetry,  but  it  may  be  a  valuable  help  to  that  end.  Let 
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any  one  present  to  himself,  in  act  or  imagination,  the 
content  of  one  of  Housman’s  best  poems,  expressed  anew 
in  a  longer  and  more  pedestrian  rhythm  :  the  value,  the 
inseparability  of  metre,  will  be  plain  at  once — it  is  here 
the  costlier  metal  in  the  alloy  of  sound  and  sense. 

In  the  meantime  an  older  poet,  Robert  Bridges,  had 
been  doing  work  which  was  destined  to  be  of  gradual 
but  permanent  influence.  He  had  not  only  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  poetry,  but  had  made  long  and 
deep  inquiry  into  the  scientific  theory  of  it.  In  1901 
he  reprinted  an  earlier  account  of  Milton’s  practice  in 
Paradise  Lost,  and  of  the  prosody  of  Samson  Agonistes, 
with  two  additions  which  attracted  much  interest, 
especially  among  the  younger  poets  of  the  time.  The 
first  of  these  was  an  analysis  of  stress-prosody,  in  the 
use  of  which  he  encouraged  his  friends  to  experiment ; 
the  second  was  a  chapter  on  the  structure  of  the  English 
accentual  hexameter,  together  with  a  reprint  of  Stone’s 
paper  advocating  the  introduction  of  classical  rules  of 
prosody  into  English.  This  he  had  recast  so  as  to  make 
it  rather  a  history  and  grammar  of  the  subject  than  a 
plea  for  practice  ;  but  he  did  in  fact  write  and  publish 
soon  afterwards  some  very  witty  and  interesting  experi¬ 
mental  pieces  in  quantitative  verse.  The  metre  was  an 
extremely  difficult  one  to  use  with  freedom — for  most 
Englishmen  it  conflicted  awkwardly  with  the  idea  of 
classical  verse,  acquired  at  school  and  not  to  be  uprooted 
or  reversed  without  great  effort.  No  movement,  there¬ 
fore,  was  ever  set  up  in  this  direction,  though  to  the  few 
who  had  patience  to  spend  a  sufficient  amount  of  time 
and  goodwill  on  the  new  metrical  study  a  new  sense  of 
rhythm  was  added,  and  an  insight  into  certain  aspects 
of  metre. 
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But  it  was  the  analysis  of  stress-prosody  which  had 
lasting  effect,  and  in  all  probability — though  I  admit  the 
difficulty  of  estimating  the  extent  of  such  an  effect — it 
was  this  which  first  suggested  to  the  poets  of  the  time  I 
am  reviewing  a  possible  way  of  dealing  with  the  all- 
important  question  of  a  fresh  and  sincere  diction.  When 
Bridges  said,  as  he  often  said  in  those  days,  to  the  friends 
with  whom  he  talked  of  poetry,  “  What  we  must  do  is 
to  get  out  of  the  old  ruts,”  he  was  not  advocating  the 
mere  abandonment  of  old  metres,  as  instruments  dulled 
by  familiar  use  :  he  was  proposing  to  resharpen  the 
cutting  edge  of  poetical  diction.  Associations  are  of  two 
kinds — there  are  those  which  quicken  and  those  which 
deaden.  The  associations  brought  in  by  certain  forms 
(as  the  epic,  the  pastoral,  the  elegiac),  and  by  certain 
stanza  forms,  metres,  ideas,  or  word  usages,  are  such  as 
to  make  richer  and  more  instantly  intelligible  the  poem 
in  which  they  are  used.  They  are  in  fact  of  the  nature 
of  music,  or  of  charms  and  incantations,  which  have  been 
found  out  in  other  times  and  handed  down  to  us.  But 
if  they  are  to  retain  their  efficacy  they  must  be  used  by 
one  who  has  the  same  power  of  intention  as  the  first 
discoverer,  and  is  not  merely  using  a  formula  in  the 
hope  that  something  magical  will  happen.  The  formula 
is  a  dead  and  deadening  thing,  and  along  with  it  has 
been  condemned  the  use  of  stock  phrases,  and  of  words 
worn  down  by  over  familiarity.  In  the  year  1902  there 
was  growing  up  somewhat  rapidly  a  special  intolerance 
of  “  poetical  diction,”  a  venerable  and  valuable  set  of 
artifices  for  creating  an  atmosphere  more  serious  and 
more  elevated  than  that  of  daily  life.  There  must  be 
much  to  be  said  for  these  special  vocabularies,  these 
grammatical  inversions  and  elegancies,  for  they  have 
(2,878)  28 
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their  exact  parallels  in  Greek  poetry  of  the  best  period,  0. 
poetry  which  had  no  need  of  aids  to  rhyme  or  of  hints 
of  the  seriousness  of  great  art.  We  must  remember 
also  that,  however  much  we  may  gain  by  abandoning 
these  artifices,  we  shall  also  lose  greatly  if  we  become 
so  intolerant  of  them  that  all  that  range  of  English 
poetry  in  which  they  are  continually  employed  becomes 
to  us  uneasy  instead  of  enjoyable  reading.  Conventions 
are  made  to  facilitate  not  to  impede  communication, 
and  here  too  much  self-consciousness  is  disabling. 
Words  themselves,  after  all,  are  always  a  convention  ; 
and  we  owe  to  it  the  possibility  of  poetry.  Intolerance 
of  particular  methods,  therefore,  and  especially  intoler¬ 
ance  of  other  people’s  methods,  needs  to  be  kept  under 
restraint ;  but  no  man  need  practise  what  he  despises, 
and  the  mood  of  1902  was  on  the  self-conscious  side. 
The  Shorter  Poems  of  Robert  Bridges,  which  had  been 
gradually  becoming  better  and  better  known  during  the 
past  eight  or  ten  years,  were  now  at  last  recognized  as 
having  scattered  among  them  several  pieces  of  entirely 
new  and  convincing  tone.  Such  poems  as  London  Snow, 
On  a  Dead  Child,  and  A  Passer-By  were  not  only  of 
striking  beauty  :  those  who  were  ready  for  the  lesson 
saw  at  once  their  significance  for  the  poet.  Here  was  the 
peculiarly  English  principle  of  stress  turned  to  account 
as  the  formative  principle  of  the  verse — one  of  our  oldest 
and  most  instinctive  customs  regularized  and  made  into 
the  law  itself.  More  simple  and  more  astonishing  was 
the  effect  on  diction :  inversions  and  unnatural  phrases 
were  no  longer  necessary — all  words  and  all  the  most 
straightforward  idioms  of  the  language  were  capable  of 
being  used  in  this  prosody,  and  were  seen  to  allow  of  a 
much  greater  range  of  mood  and  to  produce  constantly 
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a  directness  of  force  which  had  till  now  only  appeared 
in  single  lines  of  rare  poems  : 

“  When  men  were  all  asleep  the  snow  came  flying  .  .  . 

Stealthily  and  perpetually  settling  and  loosely  lying.  ...” 

Bridges’  exposition  of  the  new  prosody  brought  upon 
him  a  certain  amount  of  angry  vituperation  from  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  pseudo-classical  school,  and  even  when 
accepted  it  was  in  general  accepted  without  any  real 
understanding.  But  it  had  its  effect  in  two  ways  :  poets 
were  soon  found  making  combinations  of  their  own  under 
the  new  rules,  and  as  they  said  nothing  about  the  rules 
their  poems  passed  free  of  prejudice.  But  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  this  was  the  effect  of  the  stressed  verse  itself 
on  the  ear  :  it  settled  the  question  of  diction.  A  gen¬ 
eration  which  had  become  familiar  with  the  sound  of 
these  natural  rhythms  made  up  of  natural  phrases, 
stealthily  and  perpetually  settling  into  the  mind’s  ear, 
had  gained  a  new  standard  and  would  hardly  forget  it. 
Ford  Madox  Hueffer,  for  example,  may  never  have  read 
of  or  adopted  Bridges’  prosody — he  describes  himself  as 
a  very  spontaneous  and  unscientific  poet — but  his  feeling 
about  poetical  diction,  which  I  have  quoted  in  my 
Commentary,  was  probably  a  conscious  or  unconscious, 
direct  or  indirect,  outcome  of  the  Shorter  Poems  ;  and 
the  effect  upon  others  was  the  same. 

At  a  later  date,  which  I  cannot  fix  with  certainty,  the 
name  “  free-verse  ”  was  imported  into  this  country  from 
France.  The  first  to  practise  the  method  here  were 
F.  S.  Flint  and  Ezra  Pound,  two  poets  who  were  both 
bom  in  1885  and  both  published  their  first  volumes  in 
1909.  A  good  example  of  Pound’s  early  style  is  the 
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poem  called  Prayer,  included  in  this  collection.  Flint 
was,  I  believe,  the  founder  or  collector  of  the  school  of 
young  poets  who  began  in  1914  to  publish  together 
under  the  title  Des  Imagistes.  In  the  preface  to  their 
1915  volume  their  principles  are  described  as  “  the 
essentials  of  all  great  poetry,  indeed  of  all  great  liter¬ 
ature,”  and  the  two  first  arc  these  : 

1.  To  use  the  language  of  common  speech,  but  to 
employ  always  the  exact  word.  .  .  . 

2.  To  create  new  rhythms — as  the  expression  of  new 
moods — and  not  to  copy  old  rhythms,  which  merely 
echo  old  moods. 

The  Imagists  did  not  insist  on  free-verse  as  the  only 
method  of  writing  poetry  :  they  claimed  only  to  fight 
for  it  as  for  a  principle  of  liberty.  The  liberty  was  not 
denied  them,  but  the  War  or  some  other  cause  prevented 
them  from  taking  effective  advantage  of  it.  The  one 
member  of  the  group  who  made  a  reputation  was 
D.  H.  Lawrence,  whose  work  amply  justified  the  school, 
because  he  had  not  only  a  new  method,  but  something 
to  say  which  demanded  a  new  method  for  its  expression. 

By  this  time  (1915)  the  issue  of  Georgian  Poetry  was 
proceeding.  The  Georgians  were,  like  the  Imagists,  not 
a  clique,  nor  were  they  even  a  school.  They  had  no 
common  meeting-place  or  ground  of  agreement.  No 
further  account  need  therefore  be  given  of  them  than 
that  which  has  already  been  given  of  individual  members 
in  the  Commentary.  But  it  will  be  found  that  there 
were  among  them  five  who  were  important  as  inno¬ 
vators — Monro,  Pound,  Lawrence,  Nichols,  and  Brooke. 
It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  whole  company  con¬ 
tributed  towards  a  gradual  but  very  important  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  reading  public  to  poetry.  Para- 
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doxical  it  was,  but  it  had  long  been  the  fact,  that  a 
conventional  form  of  poetry,  with  unnatural  inversions 
and  poetical  diction,  was  more  acceptable  and  more 
easily  intelligible  to  the  majority  of  readers  than  an 
unfamiliar  form  with  direct  and  natural  poetical  diction. 
The  position  was  now  reversed — new  rhythms  and  new 
diction  no  longer  excited  opposition  as  they  had  formerly 
done  :  they  were  by  this  time  not  new  enough  to  check 
communication.  To  those  who  despise  the  majority  of 
readers  this  may  seem  unimportant  ;  but  not  to  those 
who  desire  the  recognition  of  poetry  as  one  of  the 
common  heritages  of  man. 

The  latest  group  of  poets  are  also  not  a  school — they 
have  no  principles  or  aims  agreed  between  them.  But. 
they  have  something  in  common  with  each  other :  an  air 
of  confident  freedom,  and  an  accomplishment  to  match 
it.  They  arc,  as  it  were,  born  to  the  new  order  of  things, 
instead  of  having  to  work  or  fight  for  it,  as  their  prede¬ 
cessors  felt  obliged  to  do.  If  we  compare  the  three 
groups  into  which  the  thirty-eight  selected  poets  fall — 
for  they  were  not  selected  to  support  a  theory — it  will  be 
found  that  the  innovators  or  experimenters  in  the  art  of 
rhythm  number  five  in  the  first  group  of  nine,  five  in  the 
second  group  of  nineteen,  and  six  in  the  latest  group  of 
ten,  while  two  more  of  these  last  have  marked  originality 
of  method  though  not  of  rhythm.  The  whole  survey 
seems  to  me  to  show  that  throughout  these  twenty-five 
years  there  has  been  a  movement  of  liberation  and  of 
re-ordering,  which  has  been  carried  to  a  satisfactory 
issue ;  old  prejudices  have  been  eliminated  or  very 
much  diminished,  new  resources  have  been  gained,  and 
the  danger  of  an  antagonism  between  the  old  poetry  and 
the  new  has  almost  disappeared.  I  can  myself  see  no 
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difficulty  in  printing,  for  example,  poems  by  Charlotte 
Mew,  Herbert  Read,  or  Peter  Quennell  side  by  side  with 
the  work  of  the  Golden  Treasury  poets.  They  show 
the  same  method  of  selection  and  concentration,  the 
same  obedience  to  their  own  law,  the  same  instinctive 
adaptation  of  rhythm  to  the  mood  or  attitude  to  be 
expressed. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  the  three  poets  named 
have  so  far  expressed  moods  which  are  congruous  with 
those  of  the  classical  poets  :  they  treat  serious  things 
seriously,  indifferent  things  disinterestedly,  trivial  things 
lightly  ;  and  this  is  the  natural  outcome  of  a  philosophy 
or  faith  or  view  of  life  as  a  rational  order  with  appropriate 
feelings  and  attitudes.  What  if  a  poem  should  express 
a  complete  negation  of  philosophy,  a  conviction  that  life 
is  not  rational,  that  none  of  its  feelings  or  attitudes  can 
be  serious,  so  that  the  most  sombre  or  tragical  thoughts 
can  be  fitly  expressed  in  the  most  trivial  tone,  and  so 
give  perhaps  a  new  and  piquant  flavour  of  irony  ? 

The  Hollow  Men,  already  quoted  and  commented  on, 
would  appear  to  be  a  poem  of  this  kind.  Its  author  has 
in  The  Sacred  Wood  outlined  his  “  programme  for  the 
metier  of  poetry,”  and  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  he 
has  followed  it.  Poetry  he  considers  as  an  age-long 
process,  which  advances  not  by  any  organic  develop¬ 
ment,  but  as  it  were  by  a  succession  of  new  chemical 
combinations.  The  chemicals  are  emotions  and  feelings, 
collected  from  the  work  of  poets  in  the  past,  and  the 
new  poet  is  the  medium  through  whom  a  new  combina¬ 
tion  is  to  be  made.  How  this  is  done  is  explained  thus  : 
“  The  mind  of  the  poet  may  partly  or  exclusively  operate 
upon  the  experience  of  the  man  himself,  but  the  more 
perfect  the  artist,  the  more  completely  separate  in  him 
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will  be  the  man  who  suffers  and  the  mind  which  creates : 
the  more  perfectly  will  the  mind  digest  and  transmute 
the  passions  which  are  its  material.”  The  poet’s  mind 
is,  in  fact,  “  a  receptacle  for  seizing  and  storing  up 
numberless  feelings,  phrases,  images,  which  remain  there 
until  all  the  particles  which  can  unite  to  form  a  new 
compound  are  present  together.”  A  chemical  analogy 
is  appended  :  that  of  the  process  called  catalysis,  where 
two  gases,  for  example,  enter  into  combination  and  form 
an  acid,  but  only  if  and  when  they  are  in  presence  of  a 
third  body,  which  assists  the  combination  though  it 
leaves  no  perceptible  trace  upon  them,  and  itself  suffers 
no  change  in  the  process.  The  role  of  the  poet,  therefore, 
is  not  only  a  wholly  impersonal  but  a  wholly  unac¬ 
countable  one,  at  once  mystical  and  mechanical.  His 
function  is  to  bring  up  to  date  the  record  of  the  feelings 
of  the  race  It  will  become,  therefore,  his  work,  if  the 
feeling  of  his  time  is  in  favour  of  a  flippant  rejection 
of  all  values  and  beliefs,  to  combine  the  old  feelings, 
phrases,  and  images  with  the  new,  and  for  this  he  will 
have  no  responsibility,  for  he,  like  the  third  body — 
the  catalyst — “  remains  inert,  neutral,  and  unchanged.” 

This  is  but  a  rapid  note  of  a  sketch  ;  and  the  sketch 
is  one  which  would  afford  its  author  material  for  a  whole 
book  of  interesting  essays,  in  which  certain  false  im¬ 
pressions  or  oversights  might  be  put  right.  But  the 
words  quoted  are,  I  think,  enough  to  show  that  the  view 
is  an  important  one  for  the  future  of  poetry.  “  It  is  in 
this  depersonalization  that  art  may  be  said  to  approach 
the  condition  of  science.”  Such  a  theory  not  only  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  account  given  by  Wordsworth  and  other 
poets  ;  it  also  runs  counter  to  the  philosopher’s  view 
that  poetry  is  an  expression  of  the  poet’s  own  intuition, 
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a  spontaneous  independent  activity  of  the  human  spirit. 
It  also  tends  to  confound  the  distinction  hitherto  uni¬ 
versally  made  between  science,  whose  method  is  to 
examine  the  world  by  excluding  all  emotion,  and  poetry, 
whose  function  is  to  express  emotions  and  thereby  throw 
the  light  of  a  different  reality  upon  the  world.  The 
poetry  of  the  past  and  present  has  always  been  estimated 
and  classified  in  accordance  with  this  distinction  :  if  the 
new  view  prevails,  the  estimate  and  the  classification 
will  be  completely  revised. 

A  further  suggestion  has  been  made,  also  from  the 
scientific  side,  which  assigns  another  function  to  the 
poetry  of  the  future.  Mr.  Iolo  Richards  in  his  Science 
and  Poetry  agrees  with  the  author  of  The  Hollow  Men  and 
The  Waste  Land  that  poets  create  a  new  order,  and  that 
poetry  consists  of  the  records  of  their  achievement  in 
this  line.  But  the  great  use  of  poetry  he  thinks  is  to  be 
the  salvation  of  society  in  the  appalling  crisis  which  is 
upon  us.  Science,  he  says,  makes  statements :  poetry 
makes  pseudo-statements.  “  It  is  not  the  poet’s  busi¬ 
ness  to  make  true  statements.”  Yet  it  is  his  “  pseudo¬ 
statements  which  are  pivotal  points  in  the  organization 
of  the  mind,  vital  to  its  well-being.  They  are  now 
impossible  to  believe  .  .  .  they  are  gone  irrecoverably, 
and  the  knowledge  which  has  killed  them  is  not  of  a 
kind  upon  which  an  equally  fine  organization  of  the 
mind  can  be  based.”  We  do  not,  and  at  present  we 
cannot,  he  says,  “order  our  emotions  and  attitudes  by 
true  statements  alone.  .  .  .  This  is  one  of  the  great  new 
dangers  to  which  civilization  is  exposed.” 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy  ?  It  is  "  to  cut  our  pseudo¬ 
statements  free  from  belief,  and  yet  retain  them,  in  this 
released  state,  as  the  main  instruments  by  which  we 
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order  our  attitudes  to  one  another  and  to  the  world  .  .  . 
for  poetry  conclusively  shows  that  even  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  among  our  attitudes  can  be  aroused  and  maintained 
without  any  belief  entering  in  at  all.” 

The  meaning  of  this  appears  to  be  that  salvation,  which 
has  hitherto  been  achieved  for  credulous  people  by 
deceiving  poets,  is  in  future  to  be  arranged  by  the  joint 
and  conscious  self-deception  of  all  concerned.  Of  values 
there  will  naturally  be  no  more  said  :  values  are  obvi¬ 
ously  impossible  for  those  who  harmonize  their  mental 
conflicts  by  voluntarily  accepting  paste  for  diamonds. 
But  dire  necessity  is  pleaded  :  we  are  said  to  be  threat¬ 
ened  by  the  most  appalling  chaos  ever  known  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

It  is  curious  that  this  impossibility  of  attaining 
certainty,  this  failure  of  beliefs,  should  appear  so  terrible 
a  catastrophe  to  a  scientific  mind.  While  Mr.  Richards 
is  looking  at  poetry — and  in  many  pages  he  is  looking  at 
it  most  acutely  and  sympathetically — others,  men  of 
science  too,  are  looking  at  science,  and  finding  there  an 
equally  final  crash  of  beliefs.  What  statements,  what 
theories,  what  great  principles  have  not  lately  become 
impossible  to  believe  ?  And  when  it  is  asked,  for 
example,  whether  Minkowski’s  geometry  is  true  or  false, 
what  is  the  answer  ?  Simply  that  “  the  question  has 
no  meaning  in  science.  All  that  one  is  concerned  with, 
as  in  the  case  of  all  scientific  theories,  is  its  usefulness.” 
This  seems  to  throw  some  light  on  the  scientific  view  of 
the  uses  of  poetry,  but  it  does  not  justify  it.  It  could,  I 
think,  be  used  to  justify  both  science  and  poetry  together. 
Is  it  not  the  fact  that  while  the  search  for  reality  is  still 
being  carried  on  by  science  on  one  line  and  by  poetry  on 
another,  both  are  in  the  position  of  having  to  depend 
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on  relative  truth  only,  on  what  the  ordinary  man  calls  a 
working  hypothesis,  and  to  do  this  in  reliance  on  what 
a  great  mathematician  and  philosopher  has  in  late 
years  defined  as  Faith  ? 

“  The  faith  in  the  order  of  nature  which  has  made 
possible  the  growth  of  science  is  a  particular  example 
of  a  deeper  faith.  This  faith  cannot  be  justified  by  any 
inductive  generalization.  It  springs  from  direct  in¬ 
spection  of  the  nature  of  things  as  disclosed  in  our  own 
immediate  present  experience.  There  is  no  parting  from 
your  own  shadow.  To  experience  this  faith  is  to  know 
that  in  being  ourselves  we  are  more  than  ourselves  :  to 
know  that  our  experience,  dim  and  fragmentary  as  it  is, 
yet  sounds  the  utmost  depths  of  reality  ;  to  know  that 
detached  details,  merely  in  order  to  be  themselves, 
demand  that  they  should  find  themselves  in  a  system  of 
things  ;  to  know  that  this  system  includes  the  harmony 
of  logical  rationality,  and  the  harmony  of  aesthetic 
achievement.” 

Beliefs  then  may,  and  will,  disappear  or  change  with¬ 
out  any  chaos  or  catastrophe  ensuing,  if  only  this  faith 
is  maintained ;  and  there  is  no  need  for  science  to 
attempt  the  absorption  or  the  control  of  poetry.  The 
world  has  not  lost  its  chance  of  salvation,  and  it  seems 
likely  enough  that  the  real  change  which  is  imminent 
will  shortly  prove  to  be  a  change  in  the  relative  estima¬ 
tion  of  poetry  and  science  as  means  of  research  into  the 
nature  of  reality.  If  anything  of  this  kind  should  come 
about  there  is  no  doubt  that  English  poetry  will  emerge 
from  its  present  uncertainties  and  divisions  and  make 
powerful  harmonies  out  of  the  material  afforded  by  the 
modern  world  :  for  it  has  in  these  last  years  acquired  a 
range  and  flexibility  such  as  it  has  not  had  before. 
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